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CHAPTER Is THE COMMITTEE OF REVIEW - 
ITS TASK AND PROCEDURES 


1.1 ORIGINS 

On 16 September 1988, in fulfilment of a promise made before the last State election, the 
Premier of New South Wales, the Hon. N F Greiner, MP, announced the commencement 
of a “broad-based review” of the 1987 Education and Public Instruction Act. When the 
Act was passed there were 

. . . concerns in many sections of the community especially over the inadequacy of the 
consultative process for such a far-reaching overhaul of the central piece of legislation 
for the total New South Wales education system. (l) 

Mr Greiner indicated the review would also involve consideration of ways of further 
improving the quality of education in NSW schools. 

1.2 COMMITTEE OF REVIEW OF NSW SCHOOLS 

To undertake the task the Premier appointed a 14 person Committee of Review of NSW 
Schools 

... representing a wide cross-section of the community ... members being drawn from 
primary, secondary and tertiaiy education, Government and non-Govemment schools, 
the union movement, business and educational administration. ® 

The members comprised: 

Professor S Ball Professor of Education, University of Sydney 

Sir John Carrick Chairman. Former Commonwealth Minister for Education 

Mr R H Cavenagh Deputy President, NSW Teachers’ Federation 

Mr T Chapman Executive Director, Association of Independent Schools of NSW 

Mr W R Clark General Manager, Corporate Affairs, AMATIL Ltd 

Mr B Gregory Former President, NSW Primary Principals’ Council (retired) 

Mr J L Lambert Assistant Director- General (Resources), NSW Department of 
Education 

Mrs J Lonergan Executive Officer, NSW Parents’ Council Inc. 

Mr J H Lowe Principal, Sylvania High School 

Dr L Lynch Executive Officer, Social Policy Unit, Ministiy of Education, NSW 

Mrs L K McPaul President, Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW 

Dr I W Paterson Headmaster, Knox Grammar School 
Brother J A Taylor Executive Director, Catholic Education Commission, NSW 
Dr N K Weeks Senior Lecturer in History, University of Sydney 

1.3 TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The Terms of Reference given to the Committee were wide-ranging, projecting the inquiry 
to be potentially the most comprehensive of its kind in the State’s history. They were to: 
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(i) Undertake a comprehensive review of education in NSW schools with particular study 
of all aspects of the Education and Public Instruction Act 1987 and any additional 
or alternative legislation deemed desirable; and including inter alia: 

• the registration of non-State schools; 

• appeals procedures on non-registration; 

• the nature of information required by government or registered schools and the 
methods of obtaining that information; 

• the exemption of children from attendance at school; 

• the membership and functions of the Board of Secondary Education; 

• the needs of disadvantaged students; 

• the means by which effective and meaningful freedom of choice by parents, both 
between government schools and between government and non-government schools, 
might best be guaranteed and extended. 

(ii) Examine ways of further improving the quality of education in NSW schools, bearing 
in mind the following: 

• the need for continuing public expenditure restraint; 

• the principle of equality of opportunity; 

• the concept of education for the whole of life as well as for vocational preparation; 

• the aim of achieving the highest possible quality of education for all. 

(iii) Seek public submissions and responses to its proposals from education interest groups 
and the community in general. 

(iv) Make recommendations to the Minister for Education and Youth Affairs by 31 August 
1989, including any proposals for legislative changes. 

1.4 PROCEDURES 

Between its establishment in mid-September, 1988 and the end of August, 1989 — eleven 
and a half months — the Committee arranged a variety of activities aimed at consulting 
widely with education interest groups and the community. 

1.4.1 Submissions 

In mid-October, 1988 the Chairman issued 10,000 copies of a personal letter inviting 
submissions from a broad cross-section of the State — parents’ organisations, teachers’ 
associations, authorities of education systems, community groups, schools, tertiary 
institutions, professions, voluntary organisations, the union movement, commerce and 
industry, the churches. Aborigines, ethnic groups, academics, the judiciary ... School 
principals were especially asked to bring the invitation to the attention of all their staff. 
Submissions were also invited through press advertisements. 

The submissions were sought by mid-December but the invitation indicated that an extension 
of time could be arranged upon request to mid-February, 1989 concerning the second term 
of reference (the qualitative factors). Requests for an extension were automatically granted 
to 161 individuals and groups. 

The response, both in numbers and quality of submissions (eventually 859) was exceptional, 
reflecting the deep interest and concern of all sections of the public. The sources of 
submissions are listed in Appendix A. 

1.4.2 Committee Meetings 

The Committee held 61 formal business meetings, both full day and evening. Many of these 



meetings were devoted to the submissions, all of which had been circulated for consideration 
by individual members, particularly to major issues raised in them. The Committee also 
had available to it over 360 reports and other relevant documents, some of them provided 
by members, some provided by interstate education authorities, some arising from literature 
searches and others especially prepared by the Committee’s secretariat. 
During 10 of the meetings the Committee had discussions with representatives of a number 
of organisations /agencies or with individuals (see Appendix B). 

1.4.3 Discussion Paper 

In order to elicit further community involvement in the time available, the Committee prepared 
a Discussion Paper which was “... a summary, grouped under broad headings, of some 
topics arising from submissions received from both individuals and organisations.” (3) It 
did not attempt to cover all the many different issues which had been raised and which 
were reviewed carefully by the Committee. It sought comments on options arising from 
the submissions. 

Ten thousand copies of the Paper were issued to submission writers, schools, school parent 
associations, and to other interested organisations and individuals in mid-April, 1989. Brief 
responses to the options posed in it were sought by the end of May. Again, the Committee 
accepted reactions-beyond the nominated date. The demand for copies of the Paper was 
so great that an additional 4,000 copies were printed. 

1.4.4 Responses to Discussion Paper 

The 323 responses received were of the same high quality as the submissions (see Appendix 
C for the sources of the responses). To further assist its work the Committee commissioned 
a researcher to analyse the responses. The Discussion Paper was also used as the basis 
for seeking responses at six country regional meetings (referred to in 1.4.8). At these many 
hundreds of oral responses were made. 

1.4.5 Public Hearings 

The Committee organised a series of public hearings between mid-February and the end 
of May. The hearings, which were held in the Art Gallery of the NSW Department of 
Education in Sydney, extended over 11 days and involved 78 organisations or individuals. 
A full list of those appearing is included in Appendix D. 

Prior to each hearing the Committee met in full session to give further consideration to 
the relevant submissions and to identify additional matters on which it required information 
or opinions. At the hearings individual Committee members were free to ask any questions 
pertinent to the submissions being examined. 

Advice was provided to all submission writers on the hearings schedule and seating was 
provided for members of the public at each hearing. Copies of the submissions being examined 
were available to the public and to the media from the day of the actual hearing. Transcriptions 
of hearings were also made available upon request. 

To ensure an accurate record of proceedings, those participating were invited to examine 
the relevant transcript and to make any necessary amendments. 

1.4.6 Meetings with Organisations and Individuals 

In addition to the public hearings involving the 78 organisations or individuals, between 
1 — 3 May sub-committees met with 33 organisations or individuals (see Appendix E). 
These meetings permitted 9 organisations which had appeared at the hearings to present 
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additional information and allowed 24 other groups or individuals to discuss matters of 
mutual interest arising from their submissions with Committee members. 

The sub-committees gave full reports on their meetings to the full Committee. 

Following the meetings on 1 — 3 May, the Chairman, accompanied by the Executive Officer 
or the Senior Research Officer, had discussions with representatives of 9 organisations or 
groups based upon their submissions (see Appendix F). 


1.4.7 Visits to Schools in Sydney 

Whilst all members of the Committee have either taught in or been frequent visitors to schools 
over many years, sub- committees undertook a series of visits to a number of government 
and non-government schools in Sydney. Visits to the 12 metropolitan schools occurred on 
16 and 23 February (see Appendix G). 

As a conclusion to the school visits program on 23 February, sub-committee members visited 
the Metropolitan South West Regional Office of the NSW Department of Education and 
had discussions with the Regional Director, inspectors and other staff. 


1.4.8 Country Visits/Public Meetings 

Between 5 May — 1 June sub-committees visited schools and other education communities 
in the North West, Western, South Coast, Riverina, Hunter and North Coast Regions (of 
the NSW Department of Education) and held a public meeting in each regional centre. The 
meetings were widely publicised in the local media. Personal invitations were sent to education 
interest groups and individuals nominated by the Department’s Regional Director and to 
submission writers in each region. 

The meetings provided members of the audience in each centre with opportunities to hear 
about the progress of the Committee’s work, to make comments about the Discussion Paper 
and to pose questions. 

The full Committee was provided with reports on the issues raised at the regional meetings 
which were attended by a cross- section of the educational and wider community. 

During the country regional visits, which were generally of 2 days’ duration, the sub¬ 
committees visited a representative sample of schools (15 government and 8 non-government) 
and had talks with teachers, ancillary staff, counsellors. Aboriginal Education Consultative 
Groups, parents and students as arranged by regional officers in consultation with school 
principals. In a number of centres host schools invited the principals and parent group 
executive members from surrounding schools to meet the sub-committee and to have 
discussions with the members. In three regions there were discussions with pre-service teacher 
educators; in one region discussions with staff, students and parents associated with a hostel; 
and in another discussion with the bursars of various non-government schools. 

Where appropriate, discussions involved consideration of the TAFE/school interface. 

In the country regions meetings were held with the Regional Director of the NSW Department 
of Education and local inspectors of schools. In North Coast and South Coast Regions 
discussions were also held with officers from the Catholic Diocesan Education Offices. 

As with the public meetings, the full Committee was provided with feedback from the school 
and other visits and the meetings with local education officers. 

Information on the regional visits program is included in Appendix H. 
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1.4.9 Interstate Visits 

The Chairman, accompanied by the Executive Officer or the Senior Research Officer, visited 
all other Australian States and the Australian Capital Territory and gathered information 
from Departments/Ministries of Education. Reports on these visits were provided to the 
Committee and discussions held on the relevance of interstate developments to the situation 
in NSW. A schedule of the visits is included in Appendix I. 

1.4.10 Information from Overseas 

The provision of information on developments overseas was arranged through Committee 
members and through the Committee’s research staff and the NSW Department of Education. 
The presence in Sydney of Mr N Stuart, Deputy Secretary, Department of Education and 
Science (UK), provided Committee members with the opportunity of gaining additional 
insights into the recent reforms in education in Britain. 

The information and opinions thus gathered by the Committee greatly facilitated its 
deliberations. It is grateful for the assistance it received from the literally thousands of people 
who were involved in the variety of important activities briefly described above. 


REFERENCES 

1. Premier of New South Wales (16 September, 1988) 3. Committee of Review of New South Wales Schools 

News Release, Sydney: Office of the Premier, p 1. (1989) A Discussion Paper: Some Key Issues Arising 

2. ibid From The Submissions, Sydney: NSW Government 

Printer, p (i). 
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CHAPTER 2: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
AND TRENDS IN EDUCATION 

2.1 EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN NEW SOUTH WALES 
AND PAST REVIEWS OF EDUCATION 

In undertaking a comprehensive review of education in New South Wales schools the 
Committee considered it essential to examine the historical background to the development 
of those schools, both government and non-government. Although that history is complex, 
it is possible to identify some consistent themes in the mass of detail which describes over 
two hundred years of formal education in this state. This brief historical overview highlights 
some of those themes to assist in clarifying aspects of the current situation. 

The requirement in its terms of reference to undertake a particular study of the Education 
and Public Instruction Act of 1987 suggested to the Committee that the various Education 
Acts from 1866 on could be used as a way of categorising its discussion of the educational 
history of this state. One difficulty with this approach is that the Acts seldom deal with 
the specifics of educational policy and much change in school practice and organisation 
has occurred without being enshrined in legislation. Again, in most cases the important 
changes emerged in practice before legislative action was initiated. 0 ’ The Acts do, 
however, provide a convenient chronological list of headings for a discussion of the history 
of schooling in NSW. 

2.1.1 The Public Schools Act, 1866 

A dominant theme in the history of Australian education has been the changing balance 
of control between state and church. Of particular importance in the nineteenth century, 
this theme remains today in the continuing debate on state aid to church and other non¬ 
government schools. Following detailed and persistent argument for over a century, much 
of the bitterness in the debate has now dissipated. 

Over a quarter of the children in NSW today attend non-government schools. This figure 
is remarkably high when compared with countries such as New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Japan, where the percentages of children in non-government schools 
are considerably lower than this. 0 ’ The historical explanation for this situation begins in 
the first days of the new colony in NSW, as first the Church of England and then the other 
churches assumed the special prerogative for public education. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century the main role of the state was to assist the four 
main churches to provide elementary schooling. This role changed in 1848 with the 
establishment of the National Board of Education. 

A “dual” system of schooling now began in NSW. The state continued to subsidise church 
schools through a Denominational Schools Board, but the new Board assumed responsibility 
for the establishment, maintenance and control of national elementary schools. The dual 
system faced great problems in the 1850s, both in extending educational facilities throughout 
a very large area and in raising educational standards in general. The economic and educational 
inefficiency of the competing national and church schools led to continuing calls for the 
establishment of a single supervisory authority. In the face of serious financial problems 
the amalgamation of the two Boards was an obvious way of reducing costs. There was also 
a growing feeling against denominational schooling stimulated by the growth of liberal and 
secular thought in the community and by the comparatively inferior instruction provided. 

By 1866 the national schools were demonstrating considerably greater efficiency than most 
church schools in the quality of instruction and in the provision of equipment and teaching 
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material. The national system was also more successful in extending instruction in rural 
areas. Conditions were becoming conducive to educational change as society became more 
stable following the gold rush period. 

The 1866 Public Schools Act abolished the two Boards and replaced them with a Council 
of Education. National schools became “Public Schools”. The state aided church schools 
became “Certified Denominational Schools”, but with considerably reduced freedom. They 
could receive state funds only if they had substantial enrolments, placed themselves under 
the Council of Education, submitted to inspection, gave five hours of secular instruction 
each day and accepted children of other denominations. There were also restrictions on 
state aid to church schools according to their proximity to public schools . (3) 

The 1866 Act was essentially a compromise before the final secular decision which was 
to come in 1880. The Act was as secular as it could be in the face of a declining but still 
strong denominationalism . (4) Compromise or not, the Act placed severe handicaps on the 
development of denominational schools which were now relegated to the status of inferior 
partners within the NSW system. It represented a significant shift in the balance of state 
and church in education. 

The Act helped to introduce efficient standards into most elementary schools in NSW, and 
for the first time provided an effective supply of schools to outlying rural areas. It also 
represented a significant step towards the uniformity and centralisation which have 
characterised NSW and Australian education. After 1867 the evolution of schooling was 
marked by the influence of the educational administrators — the Council of Education and 
William Wilkins and his growing band of inspectors. 

The Act took effect from 1 January 1867. Within the first few months of that year, the 
structure of elementary education began to change: standards of proficiency and a new 
curriculum were introduced; the pupil-teacher system was extended to all schools under 
the Council of Education; rules for the classification of children and rules for discipline 
were introduced; and timetables, programs and lesson registers were required. 

The new requirements were effected by means of Regulations adopted by the Council of 
Education in February 1867 and by decisions made by a special conference of inspectors 
in March. 

The Regulations of the Council of Education implemented and defined more precisely the 
provisions of the Act. They covered such matters as the establishment of the various types 
of school, textbooks to be used, teachers’ salaries and the admission of pupil-teachers. The 
inspectors’ conference dealt with matters which included inspection procedures, proficiency 
standards, pupil grading and discipline . (5> 

The events surrounding the 1866 Act present, then, another consistent theme of NSW 
education which is still with us today. Centralised administration strengthened as the advocates 
of local control and the opponents of government intervention became less influential. The 
case for centralisation had been strengthened by the failure of local supervision and funding 
to provide adequate schooling. 

2.1.2 Public Instruction Act, 1880 

After 1866 in NSW, as in the other colonies, there was a campaign for “free, compulsory 
and secular” schooling. The growth of secular feeling in NSW, already strong, was 
encouraged by growing anti-Irish and anti-Catholic feeling. 

Important as the secularist-sectarian conflict was, there were other influences operating. 
The Council of Education as a part-time body was finding it increasingly difficult to administer 
the growing number of government schools and there were calls for the establishment of 
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a Department of Public Instruction under a responsible Minister. Church schools were at 
a disadvantage as a booming economy made more funds available for government schools. 
Child labour was becoming less important, leading to calls for some degree of education 
to become compulsory for all. Parliament was becoming receptive to educational reform, 
particularly after Parkes became Premier in 1878 . <6) 

The issue of state aid to church schools was precipitated when Archbishop Vaughan and 
his three bishops issued a joint pastoral letter condemning state schools and recommending 
that Catholic parents send their children to Catholic schools. There was a withdrawal of 
Catholic children from the public schools and an outbreak of bitter sectarian discussion. 
In the midst of the controversy Parkes introduced the Public Instruction Act in November 
1879. It was passed in February 1880. 

The 1880 Act abolished state aid for denominational schools. It provided for a Minister 
of Public Instruction and a Department of Public Instruction empowered to establish and 
maintain public schools — primary, superior, continuation and high. The Act established 
the basic framework for schooling in NSW, a framework which is still largely in place today. 

The reforms which followed the passing of the Act made great changes in the balance of 
power of the main agents of education. The respective roles of the churches, the family, 
teachers and the state changed radically. 

The Act did not interfere with the right of churches or other bodies to establish and maintain 
schools. Nor was there any supervision by the state of such schools. The churches were 
divided on the issue of state aid; most non-Anglican protestant schools closed as did many 
Anglican schools without strong financial backing. Some Anglican schools survived. The 
Catholic church, with great effort, maintained its system of schools. 

Vigorous development of Catholic schools was a feature of the 1880s. The introduction 
of teaching orders assisted in meeting the demand for teachers and the number of children 
in Catholic schools trebled between 1873 and 1883 . <7) The strong Catholic tradition in 
NSW education is another consistent theme in our history which throws light on the situation 
today. The Catholic system makes up the bulk of the non-government sector of schooling 
in NSW today. It was the crisis in this large system which precipitated the reintroduction 
of state aid in the 1960s. 

After 1880 standards of proficiency in Catholic schools were modelled on those of government 
schools. In general the state school curriculum was followed and the fact that Catholic pupils 
took the same external examination as government school pupils helped ensure a similar 
curriculum. The majority of Catholic and other non-government schools today follow the 
same secular courses as the government schools. 

The family role in education diminished steadily after 1880 as fewer children were taught 
at home. Education in the home had been common among the better off families and in 
the rural areas. Such education was favoured by many, but after 1880 the number of children 
taught at home steadily diminished. Local participation in education remained weak. Teachers, 
now very firmly public servants, were not yet a significant voice in education. Education 
only occasionally became of interest to politicians following a long tradition of avoiding 
a potentially controversial area. In this situation highly centralised control by the Department 
of Public Instruction remained the prime characteristic of NSW education. 

The two decades following the 1880 Act saw a consolidation of the reforms and great attention 
to organising the administration of the Department of Public Instruction. The important 
issues were school enrolments, pupil attendance and examination results. As far as the slogan 
“free, compulsory and secular” was concerned, the 1880 Act, like its predecessors, was 
a compromise. Fees were lowered but remained in force until the next century. Compulsory 
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education was very ineffective. Scripture lessons remained part of the course of instruction 
and clergymen could be admitted each day. 

Although the Act did not establish a system of secondary education it provided for public 
schools, under certain circumstances, to be proclaimed “superior public schools” providing 
additional lessons in higher branches of education. It also provided for the establishment 
of high schools for boys and girls. 

The high schools established after 1880 were mostly unsuccessful. They charged higher 
fees than the superior public schools which provided the same education. There was 
competition from private schools already operating. The number of private secondary schools 
increased during the 1880s but there was a general lack of community interest in state 
secondary education. 

The Act charged the Department of Public Instruction with the task of establishing teacher 
training schools. The pupil-teacher system introduced by William Wilkins in 1851 was, 
however, to persist until 1908. The most successful of the pupil-teachers were able to improve 
their qualifications at the Fort Street and Hurlstone Training Schools. It was to take much 
criticism and many invidious comparisons with overseas teacher training methods before 
NSW moved to the general principle of college training before classroom practice . (8) 

Emerging at this time was a curriculum tradition which was to last until the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Barcan describes this tradition as the humanist-realist curriculum . w 

The school curriculum in the early years of the colony was a compromise between the liberal 
education tradition and the demands of a pioneering community for a practical, utilitarian 
curriculum. Liberal education with its emphasis on classical languages and mathematics 
stressed the value of formal mental discipline. Colonial parents preferred a useful education, 
conducted in as brief a time as possible. 

This liberal-utilitarian compromise began in the 1880s to give way to the growing humanist 
spirit in education. Influenced by the ideas of the German philosopher and psychologist, 
J F Herbart, the new humanism favoured moral and character training, transmission of 
the cultural heritage and the development of citizenship. It placed greater stress than liberal 
education on content and attitude development. The liberal education theory of formal mental 
discipline gave way as this new approach was adopted. 

The humanist tradition also developed into a compromise curriculum. Equally as strong 
as the humanist influence in Australia was a developing realist current which was more 
practical and vocational. Such a current found ready acceptance in a developing and still 
pioneering society. The humanist-realist curriculum was to become firmly established and 
to continue through the twentieth century until its encounter with the pluralism of the 1960s 
and 1970s . <10) 

2.1.3 The 1912 Acts — The University Amendment Act 
and The Bursary Endowment Act 

The Year 1901 saw the growth of a campaign for educational reform reflecting greater 
public interest in education. Following a general public outburst of criticism of the 
shortcomings of NSW education, a Royal Commission was appointed in 1902. The 
Commissioners were G H Knibbs and J W Turner. 

The Commission submitted reports on primary education, secondary education, and technical, 
commercial and agricultural education. Its criticisms were wide-ranging and trenchant. There 
were defects in the curriculum, in teacher training, and in school buildings and administration. 
Secondary education lacked organisation and the overriding influence on schools was the 
common endeavour to meet the requirements of the Public Examinations. The Commission 
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recommended abolition of the pupil-teacher system and the establishment of a primary teacher 
training college. 

Conferences were held in 1904 to consider the Royal Commission Report. The Conferences 
endorsed the recommendations made by Knibbs and Turner and the following years saw 
a range of reforms. 

The main agent of these reforms was Peter Board, the newly appointed Director of Education 
in NSW. Board had been overseas to survey American education. He believed that it was 
time to weld New South Wales education into a definitely organised scheme. He first set 
about reorganising primary education. The main task was to draft and introduce a new primary 
syllabus. This document, based on the “New Education” ideas, had a profound effect. 
Other reforms included the transfer of the examining function from the inspector to the 
headmaster and the introduction of a new set of external examinations. The system of classes 
in primary schools was reorganised. Further provision for the education of isolated children 
was introduced. Central schools were established. In 1906 the Free Education Act abolished 
fees in the primary school. 

Board then turned his attention to secondary education. His vision was one of a secondary 
education for all boys and girls who wished to remain. The majority of those remaining 
would not wish to proceed to the university and many would not be able to stay at school 
for many years beyond the primary stage. With such a secondary school population in mind 
he fought against an over-influence of the university entrance examination on the secondary 
school curriculum. 00 

The conflict between those who see secondary school as a preparation for university and 
those who see it as broader preparation for life has continued to the present day. 

The first half of the twentieth century was a period of expansion for secondary education. 
With new regulations in 1911 the number of state high schools was increased; secondary 
school fees were abolished; a system of post-primary vocational education was established 
for those pupils not proceeding to academic high school; and external state examinations 
were introduced. 

The new regulations provided for a course of study covering four years. A Qualifying 
Certificate examination in English, Mathematics, History and Geography was to determine 
entry to high or post-primary vocational schooling. Pupils sat for an Intermediate Certificate 
examination after two years and a Leaving Certificate examination following two more years. 
The University finally agreed, after some concessions were made, to accept the Leaving 
Certificate for matriculation purposes. The University insisted on the right to nominate 
examiners and the formation of an Advisory Council, with University representation, to 
oversight the work of secondary schools. 

The 1912 University Amendment Act gave statutory status to these agreements. The Bursary 
Endowment Act was also passed in 1912. Under the Act bursaries were provided, tenable 
at secondary schools and the University. Non-government school pupils were also eligible. 
Significantly, this represented a limited and indirect form of state aid. It also introduced 
registration and accompanying inspection of those non-government schools presenting 
candidates for bursaries . (l2> 

With the passing of these two Acts the so-called “educational ladder” was firmly established 
tn NSW. The Acts were important steps in the history of secondary education in this state. 
They provided, for the first time, a statutory basis for the administration of secondary 
education. There was now a statutory link between government and non-government 
secondary schools. There was also potential for the co-ordination of curriculum and standards 
among secondary schools of all types based on a school rather than a university examination. 
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Additionally, the new secondary education structure, itself extending from a completed 
primary school course, was firmly linked with the university. 

Impressive as these achievements were, they must also be seen as contributing to, and in 
accord with, a consistent tradition or theme in NSW and Australian education which Connell 
describes as the “academic tradition”. He points out that secondary education in Australia 
has always been closely associated with the requirements of university entrance and therefore 
excessively academic in its orientation. ,,3) The Wyndham Report refers to the same 
problem in discussing the two Acts of 1912. Even though it was recognised that the majority 
of pupils in both government and non-government schools would not enter the University, 
the new Leaving Certificate was to exercise an academic influence on the whole secondary 
school curriculum. Its replacement of the University’s matriculation examination ensured 
that it would be designed to test the capacity of pupils to proceed with academic work. 
The effect on the secondary school syllabus was inevitable. The Wyndham Report points 
out also that the establishment of bursaries and exhibitions helped ensure the centrality and 
influence of external examinations. 04 ' 

Secondary education was still the education of an elite. The criterion for selection within 
government schools was no longer the capacity to pay but academic ability. The years to 
follow were to see a challenge to the belief that secondary schools should be confined to 
such an elite. 

The broader curriculum ushered in by Peter Board required better trained teachers. The 
pupil teacher system was abandoned in 1908 and the Fort Street and Hurlstone Training 
Colleges were replaced by the Sydney Teachers’ College. The prior training system replaced 
the probationary student system in 1913. To provide teachers for the secondary schools, 
the University in 1911 introduced a Diploma in Education which was taught partly at the 
University and partly at the Teachers’ College. 

2.1.4 Public Instruction Act, 1916 

In 1914 only about 75% of the total number of children of school age attended school 
regularly. The 1916 Public Instruction (Amendment) Act required parents to ensure that 
their children between the ages of 7 and 14 were being educated and were attending school 
for every half-day of the school year. The Act stimulated an immediate increase in enrolments 
and did much to overcome the problem of truancy. 

The increase in enrolments led to some modification of standards and there was some 
relaxation of requirements for promotion through the classes of the primary school. A sixth 
class was added to the primary school in 1916. The 1916 primary syllabus gave greater 
attention to art, manual work and physical education. 

The Act also required all non-government schools to be registered and inspected for efficiency, 
re-instituting a considerable degree of government supervision. 

A dominant feature of New South Wales education at this time and through to the 1950s 
was the “educational ladder”. The external examinations at the end of primary school, 
mid-way through secondary school, and the end of secondary school, provided three major 
rungs as the ladder extended from the infant school, through primary and high school to 
the university, teachers’ college or technical college. Barcan points out that there were actually 
two ladders. Successful primary pupils could continue into the first two years of high school 
or take a more vocational course in the Superior Public (or Day Continuation) School. The 
Intermediate Certificate examination opened the way to progression by the academic stream 
to third and fourth year in the high school. Different examinations for the vocational stream 
led to the Trade Schools or Advanced Domestic Schools of a technical college. 05 ’ 
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The great majority of pupils still continued to leave school at 14. Schooling was not yet 
a significant factor in determining life chances and most were not interested in a prolonged 
education. In a society where education was not particularly important for economic and 
social advancement, advanced education was frequently neglected. This situation was to 
change dramatically later in the century. 

The next twenty years saw considerable stability in both primary and secondary schooling. 
The late 1930s ushered in a decade of reform. As the depression eased there was greater 
interest in education. Although the outbreak of war in 1939 set serious material constraints 
on reform, it had two benefits for education. Firstly it helped economic revival and secondly 
it stimulated interest in general reform for a better world. Education reform was an important 
aspect of this general reform although its full impact was not to be felt until the mid 1950s. 
The Youth Welfare Act of 1940 raised the minimum leaving age from 14 to 15. Just before 
and during the war period, the Primary Final Examination was first modified and then phased 
out. It was replaced by an assessment of intellectual and academic ability not requiring 
a formal test. This significant change influenced not only the primary school climate but 
also the form and function of the secondary school as well. 

The 1941 Course of Instruction for Primary Schools was the first revision of the primary 
school syllabus since 1925. It introduced for the first time the educational principle of 
education to modify the social order as well as education for taking one’s place in society 
There were new provisions for handicapped children with an increase in opportunity classes 
of all types. 

Perhaps more important than these structural and organisational changes was increased 
attention to the discussion and trial of new educational ideas. The New Education Fellowship 
was formed in 1937 and in the same year the Australian Council for Educational Research 
(ACER) was established. The ideas of progressive education and child-centred education 
were attracting considerable attention. Visiting educators from overseas were critical of 
the rigid uniformity and centralised administration which characterised Australian education. 
They were particularly critical of the dominance of external examinations. These ideas and 
criticisms were to be prominent in educational debate for the next fifty years. 

2.1.5 The Education Act 1961 

A changed community emerged from the war years. There was prosperity, full employment 
and hope for a better future. A new generation of parents, educated during depression and 
war, aspired to better things for their children. In a more industrialised and urbanised post¬ 
war Australia the benefits of education for life chances were becoming more apparent. 
Education was now firmly linked with the social and economic advancement of the individual. 

Two main themes of education from 1948 to the present are rapidity of change, both social 
ar| d educational, and rising community expectations for more and better education. 

At secondary level the increasing numbers of students and their greater range of ability 
focused attention on the curriculum and examinations. In 1946 the Board of Secondary School 
Studies made recommendations for reform based on the idea of secondary education for 
oil boys and girls. The recommendations argued for an “all round” education adapted to 
the needs and capacities of adolescents, related closely to their interests and expectations 
of life and not designed merely as preparation for tertiary education. 

The proposals called for two stages of secondary education and a core curriculum of English, 
Social Science, Mathematics, Physical Education, Music, Art and Crafts. There would be 
additional optional subjects in the first stage. The Intermediate Certificate was to be abolished 
and there would be external examinations at the end of four and six years. These changes 
were not to occur until twenty years later with the introduction of the Wyndham Scheme. 
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Throughout the fifties the educational ladder and the curriculum came under increasing 
challenge. At primary level the new curriculum issued in 1952 placed emphasis on the 
individual child and showed the influence of progressive education. It provided greater 
freedom of choice for teachers within each subject framework and stressed the value of 
pupil activity. 

It was common in the fifties to talk about the “crisis in education”. For the Teachers’ 
Federation this was a crisis in material terms. There was a shortage crisis in school buildings, 
in teachers and in money i The supporters of government schools argued for more money 
for education from the state government. Catholic schools saw the task as persuasion of 
both state and federal governments to reintroduce state aid for church schools. Apart from 
material needs, however, there was a crisis in curriculum and organisation, particularly 
at the secondary level. 

In 1953 a Committee to Survey Secondary Education in New South Wales was formed 
under the chairmanship of Dr H S Wyndham, the Director-General of Education. The 
Committee reported in 1957. It was given two terms of reference: 

• To survey and to report upon the provision of full-time day education for adolescents 
in NSW. 

• In particular, to examine the objectives, organisation and content of the courses provided 
for adolescent pupils in the public schools of the State, regard being had to the 
requirements of a good general education and to the desirability of providing a variety 
of curriculum adequate to meet the varying aptitudes and abilities of the pupils 
concerned. 

With regard to the first term of reference, the Wyndham Report provides an overview of 
the main features of secondary education in NSW at that time, including: 

• a rapidly increasing secondary school population; 

• large “wastage” (i.e. low retention) of pupils through secondary school and to tertiary 
study; 

• a variety of secondary schools (e.g. selective, technical, home science, intermediate) 
offering primarily either three or five years of secondary education; 

• allocation of pupils to type of secondary school by combination of primary school 
attainments and intelligence test at the end of primary school; 

• two secondary certificates: the Intermediate, generally awarded after three years on 
the basis of internal school examinations, and the Leaving, awarded on external 
examinations conducted by the Board of Secondary School Studies and taken after 
five years study. 

The Report recommended a fundamental change from this framework, proposing that: 

• all pupils should proceed, without examination, from primary school to secondary 
school; 

• the organisation and curriculum of the high school be such as to provide a satisfactory 
education for all adolescents and should be designed to cover four years, to the age 
of about sixteen; 

• all students should study a core of the following subjects: English, Social Studies, 
Science, Mathematics, Music, Art, Crafts, Physical and Health Education. The greater 
part of the curriculum for the first year should be allotted to the core, with a progressive 
increase in the proportion of elective subjects to the fourth year. Differences in content 
and method according to students’ “needs and capacities” were envisaged; 
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• at the end of the fourth year, a School Certificate should be issued on the basis of 
an external examination. This should be designed as a terminal or retrospective 
examination and the certificate as a formal indication of the successful completion 
of a satisfactory course of secondaiy education. No certificate should be issued for 
students who leave school before completing four years of secondaiy education, but 
they should be given a formal statement of their attainments, attendance and conduct. 
A Secondaiy Schools Board should be established to assist the Department and maintain 
liaison with schools; 

• an additional two year course of study should be provided, leading to the Higher School 
Certificate Examination. The examination should be acceptable as a course for university 
matriculation, and should be conducted under the authority of a Board of Senior School 
Studies. 

The main aspects of the Wyndham system were progressively implemented in the decade 
following its release. The policy of comprehensive high schools was adopted by the 
Department of Education shortly after the report was tabled, while the establishment of 
the two Boards to control the two new external examinations, and the extension of the full 
secondary school course to six years, occurred with the passing of the 1961 Education Act. 
The system commenced operation in 1962, with the first School Certificate in 1965, and 
the first Higher School Certificate two years later. In the School Certificate, examination 
papers were available in up to three levels in each subject (Ordinary, Credit and Advanced), 
with separate syllabuses within each level. 

Changes occurred in both certificates in the succeeding years, in particular the augmentation 
of external examination results with school assessments, culminating in the abolition of 
the School Certificate external examinations in 1975. There were also increases in the number 
and type of courses offered, including school-developed courses. 

The Report expresses the belief that the role of the secondary school is to provide a sound, 
general education in which vocational or pre-vocational training has no place. There is little 
discussion of the relationship between school and work, understandable at a time when 
there was a shortage of labour in the economy. The themes of a close relationship between 
secondaiy schooling and work and greater attention to vocational education were to arise 
at a later time. 

2.1.6 Subsequent Reports on Education in NSW 

In the years since the Wyndham Report there has been a plethora of reports on education 
issued by both the Commonwealth and the States. These reports have often been influential 
in setting the tone of educational policy and legislation. Many of the trends of the 1970s 
and 1980s had their genesis in these reports which have been based on public submissions, 
w ide involvement, discussion papers and feedback. 

In NSW two such reports, the Report from the Select Committee on the School Certificate 
0981) and Future Directions of Secondary Education (1984), were concerned with secondaiy 
education and their major recommendations, particularly those of the Future Directions 
Report, were incorporated in the 1987 Education and Public Instruction Act. 

2.1.6.1 Report from Select Committee on School Certificate 

The Report from the Select Committee of the Legislative Assembly upon the School Certificate 
(Chair: B McGowan, MP) < l6 > was released in 1981. The recommendations of the report 
extended beyond the School Certificate itself to encompass a broad scheme for reform of 
the junior secondary school. 
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The report recommended the replacement of the School Certificate by a Certificate of 
Secondary Education. This certificate was to be a cumulative record of achievement to be 
issued by schools to all students beyond the legal leaving age, and to be available to students 
whenever they left school. Assessment was to be undertaken by schools, with results 
forwarded to a central authority. 

The report recommended courses of half-yearly semester units, with most courses forming 
part of sequences in which successful completion of earlier subjects served as a prerequisite 
for later subjects. There were to be flexible, rather than Year-based, class groupings, with 
no attempt to categorise students into permanent groups. There was also to be provision 
for accelerated progression. 

The report envisaged a central authority with power to approve school-developed courses, 
and to develop and promulgate courses. Schools were to publish outlines of the courses 
they offered, including information on content and assessment. The report also recommended 
that government schools be dezoned. 

2.1.6.2 Future Directions of Secondary Education 

The report Future Directions of Secondary Education (l7> was prepared by Mr D Swan, 
the NSW Director-General of Education, and Dr K McKinnon, former Chairman of the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission, and released in 1984. The report saw six years of 
secondary education as the desirable goal for all or at least the great majority of young 
people, with such education not being principally a preparation for the minority proceeding 
to tertiary education, but a well-rounded general education for every student. Arising from 
these principles, the report no longer saw the need for the two secondary Boards, and 
recommended that they be replaced by a single Board of Secondary Education. The School 
Certificate was also to be abolished and replaced by the Certificate of Secondary Education 
for students leaving school, while the needs of the variety of students proceeding to Year 
12 were to be met with a curriculum containing a balance of common and specialised areas 
of study, with the core being seen in terms of “key outcomes for all students” and “essential 
knowledge and skills”, rather than designated subject areas. 

The Swan-McKinnon Report represents a fundamental change in the approach to secondary 
education not only in NSW but in all Australian states. There is now a new goal that secondary 
schooling should provide adequately for all students. Recent Australian reports stress that 
the curriculum should be broadened, that learning does not stop at a particular age, and 
that everyone should be able to obtain from schooling the competencies required to participate 
in society. Associated with this change of attitude has been advocacy for the abolition of 
artificial divisions and barriers between general and vocational education . <,8 > 

2.1.6.3 Teachers for Tomorrow 

A Committee to examine Teacher Education in New South Wales was established in 1978 
under the chairmanship of P M Correy. Its report, Teachers for Tomorrow: Continuity, Challenge 
and Change in Teacher Education in New South Wales, was presented in 1980. (l9) 

The report recommended a Bachelor of Education degree as the basic qualification for initial 
appointment as a teacher and the elimination of the Diploma of Teaching as an acceptable 
qualification for appointment. It recommended special attention to the training of Aboriginal 
teachers, teachers of English as a Second Language and teachers of community languages. 
It saw a need to examine the whole area of employment and selection of teachers, to establish 
induction programs, to introduce and extend post-graduate courses in many areas, and to 
explore ways of providing more adequate teacher education opportunities in isolated areas. 

The report brought out very clearly the tension that had always been experienced between 
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the “general educational” and the “practical training” elements in courses of teacher 
preparation. It argued strongly for the re-establishment of practical work in the classroom 
“as a central, purposeful, systematic and properly supervised experience for student 
teachers” . m Despite the concern expressed in the report, the evidence indicates that there has 
been no increase in the amount of practical work undertaken by teacher trainees in this State. 

2.1.7 Commonwealth Reports 

The Commonwealth Government has come to play a much more active role in Australian 
education. Its major involvement has been in the provision of funds but, through agencies 
such as the Schools Commission and the Curriculum Development Centre, it has also played 
a significant role in exploring theoretical frameworks for education policies. 

Significant in this involvement have been a number of influential reports commencing with 
the publication of the Karmel Report in 1973, and the subsequent formation of the Schools 
Commission. A second major report by a Committee chaired by Karmel, Quality of education 
in Australia, was published in 1985, while a series of reports on secondary education have 
also emanated from the Commonwealth, particularly the Schools Commission, in the last 
decade. 


2.1.7.1 Karmel Report, 1973 

The report of the Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Commission was released 
in 1973/ 21 ’ This report, Schools in Australia, also known as the Karmel Report, saw the 
Committee’s primary purpose as being to address the “serious deficiencies in Australian 
schools”. These deficiencies were seen as being in three broad areas: lack of human and 
material resources, gross inequalities in resources and opportunities among schools, and 
inadequate quality of teaching, curriculum and administration. 

The report listed a number of values which informed the Committee’s deliberations, foremost 
°f which was “the pursuit of equality in the sense of making, through schooling, the overall 
circumstances of children’s education as nearly equal as possible”. The Committee moved 
beyond the notion of equality of opportunity as “equal access to schools of roughly equal 
standard” to acceptance of the goal of equality of outcomes to the “limited extent” of 
believing that “schools should attempt to provide a more equal opportunity for all children 
to participate more fully in the society as valued and respected members of it”. Other values 
adopted in the report included the concept of education as a life-long experience, 
encouragement of diversity among schools, devolution of decision-making and community 
involvement. 

The report recommended substantial additional Commonwealth expenditure on education, 
in general recurrent and building grants, and in special grants for libraries, disadvantaged 
schools, special education, teacher development and innovation. The method of allocation 
°f general recurrent grants was also changed from a strict per capita basis to one incorporating 
a judgement of need. Despite the Committee’s acknowledgement of outcomes, this judgement 
was based on inputs, being the resources used in schools as compared with defined standards. 
Grants to government and Catholic systemic schools were made at a systemic level, while 
non-systemic, non-government schools were placed into eight categories of need, with 
assistance to be gradually phased out for the 19% of these schools in the least needy category. 

2.1.7.2 Quality of Education in Australia, 1985 

The Quality of Education Review Committee, chaired by Professor Karmel/ 22 ' was 
concerned with the effectiveness and efficiency of the Commonwealth s involvement in 
education. The Committee saw its focus as being on educational outcomes, in contrast with 
the concentration on increasing educational inputs which had characterised the previous 
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10 to 15 years, including the first Karmel Report in 1973. The Committee stated that many 
of the deficiencies noted in that report had been overcome, and that “when new programs 
to improve school effectiveness are proposed it is no longer sufficient to concentrate on 
inputs: outcomes must be explored”. 

The report noted that real public sector expenditure on schools had increased at the rate 
of 3 per cent per annum over the previous decade, with the proportion of gross domestic 
product devoted to public outlays on education increasing from 4.5 per cent to over 6 per 
cent. The great bulk of additional funds had been used for staff increases, with the number 
of teachers increasing by about one third, compared to enrolment increases of 5 per cent. 

The Committee saw its task as reporting on changes in the quality of education arising from 
this expenditure, although noting that assessments of quality were “complex and value laden”. 
The report stated that physical provision for schooling was qualitatively better than at any 
previous time, that teacher qualifications, and the educational qualifications of the population 
as a whole, had improved, and that retention into the upper secondary years had increased 
significantly. The report found no incontrovertible evidence that students’ cognitive outcomes 
were either better or worse than 15 years previously. 

The report also placed strong emphasis on increasing equality of educational opportunity, 
which it saw as being tested by whether outcomes of disadvantaged and other groups had 
become more equal. The report noted gains in the educational participation rates of girls 
and Aboriginal students, but was uncertain on changes for lower socio-economic groups 
in general. The report also noted that, while the average level of school resources had 
increased significantly, there were still inequalities in resource levels in different school 
sectors. 

The Committee described the goals of schooling in terms of desirable student outcomes, 
in particular the development of general competencies in acquiring and conveying information, 
applying logical processes, and undertaking tasks individually and as a member of a group. 
A “rich curriculum of core and optional studies” was recommended in the pursuit of these 
outcomes, in particular greater emphasis on communication and learning skills, mathematics, 
science and technology, the study of work, and Australian studies. The Committee also 
saw teacher development as a high priority. 

The Committee recommended that the Commonwealth reduce the number of programs it 
funded, and provide a limited number of precisely stated national objectives, which it 
suggested should be: 

• improving general student competencies in primary schools; 

• improving the attainments of disadvantaged groups as a basis for raising their 
participation in Years 11 and 12; 

• improving outcomes for girls; 

• enhancing teacher competence. 

Specific purpose programs were to be reduced in number, and some designated as “limited 
life” rather than “long term”. Stricter evaluation requirements and evidence of outcomes 
were also recommended, including the criterion-referenced testing of student achievement. 
The general thrust of these recommendations was mirrored in the Commonwealth Schools 
Commission’s review of specific purpose programs, Quality and Equality, also published 
in 1985. 

2.1.7.3 Reports on Secondary Education 

The report of the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training (Chairman: Professor 
B Williams) (J3) was published in 1979 and, although mainly concerned with post- 
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secondary education, made a number of recommendations on schooling. The Committee 
noted the high teenage unemployment rate, particularly among early school leavers, and 
also “the persistent and well-based complaints that many school leavers are not sufficiently 
literate and numerate”. The report recommended that pre-service teacher training give greater 
emphasis to ways of teaching reading and writing, and ways of identifying children in need 
of remedial teaching, and that specification and testing of minimum acceptable performance 
levels in basic skills for students be undertaken. More emphasis on vocational education 
in schools, and assistance in transition from school to work, were also recommended. 

The Commonwealth Schools Commission produced a series of reports on secondary 
schooling, particularly in the post-compulsory years, in the 1980s: Schooling for 15 and 
16 Year Olds (1980), Participation and Equity in Australian Schools (1983), In the National 
Interest (1987) . <24> Concern with this area of schooling was seen as arising from rapid 
increases in rates of teenage unemployment, and retention of students at school beyond 
the minimum leaving age, and the growing calls for education to make a greater contribution 
to economic growth and the support of structural change in the economy. 

The reports saw access to a full secondary education for all young Australians as a major 
goal, with In the National Interest setting an interim target of 65 per cent retention to Year 
12 by 1992, in order to eliminate teenage unemployment. The need for broadly based changes 
in secondary education was seen, in order to cater more adequately for the needs of the 
full range of students. 

These needs were seen to require that “as much emphasis should be placed on ... 
resourcefulness, co-operation, problem solving and independence, as on numeracy and 
literacy”. Although the reports saw a need for reforming and diversifying the curriculum, 
and for providing a range of both theoretical and practical studies, it was stated that “all 
students would undertake those essential studies which provide the basis for a general 
education”. 

Other themes running through the reports included: 

• changing school organisation to promote self-confidence, independence and a sense 
of autonomy in students; 

• providing new methods of accrediting courses, assessing students’ achievements and 
providing certificates to acknowledge the achievements of all students and to encompass 
the full range of educational objectives; 

• changing and developing teachers’ attitudes and skills; 

• improving the relationship between schools and the community, and community attitudes 
to education; 

• increasing the accessibility and flexibility of schools to offer students new combinations 
of study and accredited out-of-school activity. 

2-1.7.4 Reports on Teacher Education 

In recent years there have been several major reviews of teacher education at both 
Commonwealth and State levels. The National Inquiry into Teacher Education (J Auchmuty, 
Chairman) was established in 1978 and reported in 1980 . R5 > It was required to make 
recommendations which would improve the quality of teaching in schools and formulate 
long-term objectives for Australian education. 

The National Inquiry addressed a range of issues in relation to the selection, pre-service 
preparation, and in-service and post-experience training of teachers. It saw a need to attract 
more mature people from a broader cross-section of the community into teaching. It 
recommended that entrants other than mature age candidates should meet specified minimum 
academic standards and fall within the top academic quartile. 
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In regard to pre-service education the National Inquiry recommended a minimum four years 
initial preparation for all teachers and an extension of postgraduate diploma of education 
courses to a minimum of 40 weeks. It recommended a core set of studies and training in 
methods of adapting educational provision to the individual needs of students. The Inquiry 
gave particular attention to the practicum with emphasis on sequence, effective supervision 
of practice teaching and experience of the full range of duties to be undertaken by beginning 
teachers. 

The National Inquiry recognised that improvement in the quality of teaching needs to be 
primarily effected through in-service professional development. It saw induction as an essential 
foundation for all subsequent staff development and emphasised the need for careful planning 
during this period. 

An important recommendation concerned the provision of post-experience one year full¬ 
time programs to prepare teacher educators to work with Aboriginal teacher education students 
and in multicultural and special education. It recommended that efforts be made to identify 
and provide assistance to Aboriginal and ethnic teacher aides to become fully qualified 
teachers. 

In a study of in-service education conducted in 1984, Coulter and Ingvarson also undertook 
an analysis of responses to the Report of the National Inquiry into Teacher Education. They 
concluded that the Inquiry did not result in much direct action but that, as a number of 
subsequent State inquiries reached similar conclusions, some of the Inquiry’s 
recommendations had been implemented through State action . (26) 

2.1.8 Some General Themes 

The latter part of this section has detailed some of the more important Australian education 
reports of the 1970s and 1980s. It is possible to see in these reports the continuation of 
some of the historical themes identified earlier and also some counter themes in which previous 
directions have been reversed. 

An important theme already identified is the changing balance of control between state and 
church, leading to the development of two forms of schooling, government and non¬ 
government. Closely associated is the development of a strong Catholic tradition in schooling 
and a strong Catholic school system. These themes offer the historical explanation for the 
remarkably high proportion of students in non-government schools, a situation which must 
be taken into account in all planning for the improvement of the quality of schooling in 
this state. 

Another consistent theme is that of centralised administration. Few aspects of the Australian 
system of education have received as much criticism as its reliance on tight central control. 
The last twenty years have seen a slackening of this central control. The reports of the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission have consistently recommended a large measure of 
autonomy to individual schools in what they do. During the 1970s and early 1980s most 
state systems including NSW did not move as far in this direction as advocated by the 
Commonwealth. Recently, however, there is a new general trend for state governments 
to adopt stronger central roles as far as educational goals, priorities and accountability are 
concerned but to shift large operational responsibility to individual schools. 

Another theme clearly evident in the history of NSW schooling is a continuing allegiance 
to the traditional, “liberal” curriculum. Although often tempered by the demands of a 
pioneering society for a more practical, utilitarian education this theme has been remarkably 
consistent, revealing itself today in debates over vocational versus general education. 

The “academic” tradition of secondary schooling in NSW carried with it the continuing 
theme of secondary education for an elite. The reports indicate how much this notion has 
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been challenged in recent times. Also showing dramatic change is the perception current 
in the early years of this century that schooling carries little importance for economic and 
social advancement. 

Although there are differences of emphasis, the reports, both Commonwealth and State, 
are similar in the direction of their recommendations on secondary education. The major 
theme of the 1973 Karmel Report was equality of opportunity and this theme has been followed 
with varying degrees of emphasis in subsequent reports. The Karmel ideal was a more equal 
society promoted through schooling. There was to be positive discrimination through the 
allocation of special funds for socially disadvantaged schools and the removal of disparities 
in the recurrent and capital resources of schools. These policies for equal opportunity and 
outcomes reinforce the idea of schooling as instrumental to personal economic advancement 
and social reform. In contrast to the views of an earlier society emerging from its pioneering 
days, formal education is seen in the reports as a vital instrument in the service of economic 
goals. 

Yet even within the time span covered by the reports there has been a change in focus. 
Whereas the earlier reports looked at what economic benefits individuals could personally 
attain through schooling, the new focus is on how education can effectively raise the economic 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. 

Within this new economic imperative there are two constant themes. One is the new belief 
that all students should complete their schooling through to the final year. The second is 
that the curriculum, even for a greatly changed school population in senior secondary years, 
should remain predominantly one of general education broadened to include some practical 
and technical skills as well as an introduction to the world of work. These themes are discussed 
in the following section on current trends . <27> 

2.2 OVERSEAS AND AUSTRALIAN TRENDS IN EDUCATION 

In pursuing its terms of reference the Committee examined educational trends both overseas 
and in Australia. It found that in most education systems the current overriding concern 
is to raise the “quality” of schooling. In all its usages the term “quality” represents an 
elusive idea. Used in education it is even more diffuse, covering a multitude of aims and 
educational needs. 

Quality is concerned with perceptions of ideals and the degree to which progress is being 
made towards these ideals. While it may, on occasions, relate to specifics, quality is more 
usually perceived in relation to the achievement of the overall ideal. Whether achievement 
•s viewed as being of “high” or “low” quality by the community as a whole depends upon 
whether sufficient numbers of the community agree upon the ideals and then upon the extent 
°f the achievement. The degree to which quality therefore can be defined in precise terms 
as an overall objective is difficult to say, but if we note the Karmel statement about quality 
as “depending on the character of the set of elements that make up the educational 
system”/ 28 ' we are able at least to determine the nature of the elements, the degree to 
which each can be analysed and improved and how we can best search for quality by 
implementing as much improved practice as possible. 

First discussed are some broad trends associated with the new emphasis on quality which 
is so evident both in Australia and overseas. The discussion then turns to three factors seen 
as essential ingredients for quality schooling — curriculum, teaching and school organisation. 

2.2.1 A New Interest in the Quality of Schooling 

In most countries of the world there is a heightened expectation of the economic and social 
benefits to be gained from improvements in the quality of schooling. Some of the reasons 
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for this new interest in quality are to be found in the educational developments of the sixties 
and the early seventies. 

In OECD countries societies have reacted against the optimism of those years when their 
education systems underwent unprecedented growth in expenditures and enrolments. Most 
countries initiated far-reaching structural, organisational and curricular reforms. For many 
administrations the consuming, quantitative task was to build and staff enough new schools. 
Yet the changes were not confined to physical expansion. The same period saw wide ranging 
innovations in the content and methods of teaching. “In all probability, there has never 
been as swift a transformation of school subject matter as occurred in the 1960s” . (29> 
Underlying this remarkable change and growth was a strong conviction that education is 
a positive good for both individuals and the society. Education was seen as the key to 
affluence, the determinant of the generation of wealth. 

As economies faltered in the seventies in the wake of the oil-price shock, unemployment 
levels rose sharply, initially for school leavers and later for all age groups. The link between 
education and prosperity in OECD countries proved to be much more tenuous than originally 
supposed. With public expenditure on education falling and competition for scarce resources 
increasing it was inevitable that the size and expense of education systems should come 
under examination. Increasingly, questions have been raised concerning the efficiency and 
value for money of school systems. 

The economic downturn coincided with declining birthrates and falling enrolments in the 
industrial world. Quite suddenly in many countries the need to hunt for teachers disappeared 
allowing more attention to focus on the performance of those teachers already employed. 
New styles of teaching were queried and there were demands by parents and community 
groups for greater information and/or involvement. 

This more cautious mood saw a clear shift in dominant ideologies in OECD countries. While 
the sixties and seventies egalitarian themes of access and equity have certainly not disappeared, 
they are now more subdued and more sporadic. The notion of the state as principally 
responsible for the equitable distribution of services has yielded to more conservative ideas 
which place greater reliance on market principles and individual self-help. Increasingly school 
systems, as in the United States, Canada, and England, are adopting corporate management 
strategies derived from private enterprise. 

Education in developed countries is, then, now exposed to intense public scrutiny. It is 
expected to be fully accountable to society and to give value for money. 

The growing interest in the “quality” of education is not therefore surprising. Such an 
emphasis was probably inevitable, even without the economic reversals of the seventies.’ 
The two dominant features of the sixties and the early seventies were quantitative expansion 
and equality of opportunity. These have been overtaken by demands to take stock and to 
consider quality over and against quantity. 

2.2.1.1 Schools and Teachers Under Scrutiny 

In most OECD countries there has been general disappointment with the apparent inability 
of organisational and structural reforms to solve educational problems. This disquiet has 
manifested itself in concern about the basic skills, academic standards, preparation for 
employment, and educating for public morality and standards of behaviour. Despite changes 
in schooling, large numbers of students still complete school with low achievement levels 
and little enthusiasm for learning. Although more students how leave school with some 
type of qualification, employers are still dissatisfied with the quality of their new employees. 

Although there have been sweeping national reforms, research studies indicate that many 
practices are slow to change. There is evidence that pedagogic practices continue to be 
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teacher centred with little initiation by the students themselves. The “recitation” mode 
continues to dominate as Goodlad has demonstrated in the United States. There are similar 
findings from Sweden, Germany, Finland, Belgium and Portugal . (30) Another example is 
the growing body of research indicating that teachers still give preferential treatment to 
boys over girls , (3| > 

The problem of poorly motivated students has been aggravated by the growing numbers 
remaining at school past the compulsory leaving age. A common problem now is how to 
keep young people longer at school without either jeopardising the academic ambitions of 
the more scholastic or failing to provide meaningful learning for the less 
academically-inclined. 

Common to most OECD countries also is increased criticism of teachers. While attempting 
to cope with a wide range of new pressures and challenges, teachers are the target of a 
range of accusations: of resisting change, of not understanding the outside world, of not 
maintaining standards. In some countries teachers are concerned about a drop in their social 
status and a deterioration in their salaries and conditions. Common also are fears that new 
entrants to teaching are below standard and that the best graduates are not entering the 
Profession. 

2.2.1.2 New Demands from the Economy 

Human capital theory has re-emerged but with a markedly changed emphasis from the rather 
simplistic, quantitative equation of the sixties, “more education, more prosperity”. There 
•s now a growing emphasis in developed countries on qualitative demand for labour. 
Technological innovation requires workers who can adapt flexibly to new demands by 
mastering knowledge and skills which facilitate occupational change and by acquiring the 
expertise to undertake a variety of tasks. The new economic argument is that high quality 
goods and services require a workforce with correspondingly high quality knowledge and 
skills. 

A further economic incentive behind the current interest in educational quality is the fear 
•n some countries that unless schools are improved those countries will lose their competitive 
^ge in the world economy. 

Pew see the sole duty of schools as being to feed the economy. Strong arguments continue 
be advanced for die social and cultural roles of the school. All agree on the need for 
higher quality education. 


2*2.1.3 School and Society 

A critical social issue which has emerged world-wide is the plethora of new functions and 
inflicting pressures with which schools are being beset. Much more is expected of schools 
,n regard to the socialisation of students and an understanding of the relationship between 
student outcomes and social factors which affect the student outside the school. In all countries 
^hools now must cope with the influence exercised by the media, in particular, television. 
The high proportion of dual working parents, changes in family structures, the higher 
^ucation of parents themselves and the rapid spread of micro-technologies in the home 
a U present the school and its teachers with new challenges. These factors render the purposes 
°f schooling far less certain and at the same time are increasing the pressure for greater 
ac countability. 


The new demands are perceived as taking schools away from their main tasks. Thus a central 
Problem for educational systems is how to balance the academic requirements against the 
reader range of student needs. 
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2.2.2 Quality of Education in Australia 

In Australia, as in other developed countries, there has been a reaction to the growth of 
the 1960s and the early 1970s, The Report, The Quality of Education in Australia contrasts 
its focus on outcomes with the concentration on increasing educational inputs characteristic 
of the previous 10 or 15 years. 03 ' It emphasises that “this focus on outcomes should also 
be seen against a background of increasing concern on the part of governments to ensure 
value for money in a continuing climate of public expenditure restraint’’. 03 ' 

The decade from 1974 to 1984 saw a massive expansion in the resources devoted to operating 
Australian schools. During this period the Commonwealth Government made active efforts 
to greatly increase the input of resources to the schools. These increases did not reduce 
pressure from teacher and parent groups for even greater increases, but the Commonwealth 
and State governments began to question whether the increases in inputs were justified in 
terms of improved outcomes. This questioning was accompanied by growing criticism of 
school standards by the media, by business and by some academics. Considerable disillusion 
with schools has led to a climate generally hostile to schools and teachers. 

The changing emphasis on outcomes rather than inputs has been accompanied by increased 
attention to the vocational requirements of the labour market and the role of education in 
economic development. During the 1970s there were major changes in the economic context 
in which education operates. From the middle of the 1960s full time job opportunities for 
teenagers began to decline as the number of unskilled jobs dropped dramatically. This decline 
was aggravated by the slowing-down in economic growth which occurred in the 1970s and 
the increase in unemployment in the total work force. The seriousness of youth unemployment 
has resulted in increasing attention to vocational training for work skills and efforts to retain 
young people at school to keep them off the labour market. As with other developed countries, 
the relationship between education and the labour market has become a matter of major 
concern to educators and to the community. 

From the early 1970s public policy for Australian schools has been based on the belief 
that they could promote equality of economic opportunity for individuals in all social groups. 
In the early 1980s there was a shift in attention to equal average outcomes among groups. 
The focus now appears to be not on how schooling can help particular individuals or groups 
attain economic benefits, but on how education can more effectively lift the economic 
prosperity of the nation as a whole. As with many other educational systems the egalitarian 
theme of social equality has not disappeared but has retreated to the background. Equity 
principles and programs are giving way to concepts of choice and excellence. 
Australian schools, like their overseas counterparts, have found themselves increasingly 
expected to assume roles previously seen as belonging to the family, the church and the 
community. The changes in family structures have seen schools and teachers become involved 
in the broader socialisation of students. This is seen by some as being at the expense of 
their educational functions. As in other countries, too, teachers find themselves not only 
assuming these additional roles but also facing increasing criticism from a dissatisfied 
community. 

In Australia, then, “quality” has the same overriding priority in education as it has in other 
developed countries. The following pages discuss some trends in a number of key areas 
related to the pursuit of quality in schools. 

2.2.3 The Role of the Curriculum in Improving the 
Quality of Education 

2.2.3.1 Overseas Trends 

In many countries the curriculum is at the centre of the debate about schooling. Control 
of the curriculum and its relevance to national needs are vital issues everywhere. Much 
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of the debate concerns “core curriculum” as in England and Wales where the Government’s 
drive to establish a national core curriculum is causing much controversy 

In most education systems an enlarged concept of the curriculum now operates. Curriculum 
is no longer restricted to the academic content of syllabuses which teachers transmit as 
information to students, but is perceived as a way of analysing the teaching and learning 
process so that content is only one of several factors. This broader approach is finding support 
from employers and politicians as they urge the development in students of initiative, 
creativity, flexibility, problem solving and the ability to work with others. 

It is the new concern with quality which has refocused attention on the idea of a “core 
curriculum”. Although there is a wide range of meanings attributed to this term it is possible 
to identify a number of essential features in its current use. It applies to all schools in a 
given system, national, regional or local and implies system wide control of defined, essential 
dements to meet system-wide goals and objectives. It specifies pre-determined content in 
terms of knowledge, skills and values and it assumes some method of assessing student 
achievement. 

While there is a definite trend to express the core curriculum as a set of compulsory subject 
learnings there are also many critics of such an approach. They point to serious limitations 
and argue for essential learnings to be presented as not subject bound but consisting of 
general understandings, critical thinking skills, values and intellectual flexibility. These 
educators are arguing not for subjects to be abandoned but to be used as resources in the 
design of curriculum. 

la this regard the original principles of the early Core Curriculum movement in the United 
States are often raised: that subject matter can be integrated through interdisciplinary studies; 
|hat there is a common set of social values and democratic principles which all citizens should 
Nnbibe; and that the core curriculum can be stated as a set of learning experiences. < 35 > 

A critical question which overrides this debate arises from a new element: universal, 
compulsory schooling. This adds a new dimension not present in the classical model developed 
at a time of restricted schooling when core curriculum meant the whole curriculum for all 
students. The new question asks whether there is any common body of knowledge, values 
and skills which can form a core, regardless of student aptitudes and background. 

There appears to be a general recognition in most countries that the scope, content and 
0r ganisation of the core curriculum requires more rigorous analysis than it has received 
,n the past. There remains vigorous debate between those who argue for diversity to cater 
frr the range of student aptitudes, abilities and interests and those who argue for academic 
r 'gour. 

^•2.3.2 Primary Curriculum 

The issue of the kind of core curriculum to be offered appears to present fewer problems 
at the primaiy level. The “core” principle has been largely taken for granted in contrast 
10 the problems at secondary level. There is increasing interest in using broad learning areas 
as the framework for the primary curriculum .< 36) 

Among the ever-broadening range of curricular demands being made on schools are those 
ar »sing from new technology. Education systems are grappling with the implications for 
schooling of the revolution in information technology and the introduction of computers. 
While the potential of new technology is recognised, development is constrained by the 
ac k of resources for purchasing equipment and training teachers. 

Both primary and secondary curricula are under pressure to include the treatment of important 
s °cial issues. For example, the growing public awareness of the precariousness of life on 
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our planet is leading to demands for the fostering of environmental awareness in children. 

The most obvious trend at primary level is the drive towards greater structure and coherence 
in the curriculum, more rigorous assessments, accountability for outcomes and more formal 
procedures in teaching. This strong, official drive towards the “basics” and testing is being 
modified in some countries by accommodating it within a broad, child-centred curriculum. 
While the long standing argument between the “subject-centred” or “utilitarian” perspective 
and the “child-centred” or “progressive” perspective is maintained in some quarters, a 
more middle ground position appears to be emerging as “liberal pragmatism” . l37) 

This position views the curriculum as a set of learning experiences largely determined by 
teachers but respecting to some extent both the individuality of children and the importance 
of cultural transmission. It advocates a broad curriculum which acknowledges the value 
of first-hand experiences but recognises that children also learn from second-hand experiences. 
It uses children’s knowledge and interests as a starting point but shapes and refines their 
experience along teacher-structured lines . (38) This sensible and pragmatic approach avoids 
the polarisation of the child/subject centred debate. 

There is increasing concern about the transition from primary to secondary schooling. Some 
countries have solved this problem by establishing continuous common schools. Others 
have tried the establishment of middle schools. Elsewhere there is concentration on better 
communication and inter-school visits. 

2 . 2 . 3.3 Secondary Curriculum 

Remarkably consistent across countries in recent years has been the theme that secondary 
curricula should be developed around an enlarged core of compulsory subjects and that 
students should be directed towards further education and the working world. Associated 
with this trend has been a strengthening of the vocational strand within the comprehensive 
school itself or through specialised pre-vocational and vocational institutions. 

This strand includes attention to “multi” skills, positive attitudes to work, technological 
understanding and orientation to specific vocational areas. It is obvious in many countries 
that these efforts to strengthen the work-related and essential areas of the general curriculum 
are not reducing the continuing dissatisfaction expressed by both employers and higher 
education institutions with the skills, knowledge and attitudes of secondary school graduates. 

Coincident with the widespread attention being given to work related education and training 
are efforts in most countries to keep adolescents from the labour market as long as possible. 
The consequent growing percentage of adolescents remaining to complete six or more years 
of secondary schooling is creating new demands to adapt curricula to a much wider range 
of abilities. The traditional secondary school curriculum is seen to offer too little to the 
less academically inclined student. A common response has been to include a vocational 
orientation within a framework of general education. Sometimes this has involved the 
provision of common courses but at different levels and with emphases varying from the 
more academic to the more practical. 

Most countries are grappling with this problem of combining the general and the vocational 
and the debate is cross-national. Whether the dichotomy can be solved by the incorporation 
of general vocational elements into the mainstream of general curriculum is a question yet 
to be solved. 

The priority being given to labour market needs is not without its critics. They point to 
other equally important needs such as personal values/ citizenship, general culture, education 
for leisure and adult relations and argue that the labour market and economic analysis should 
not take over education. Despite this criticism the predominant trend is for a broader emphasis 
on general preparation for the world of work. 
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2.2.4 Curriculum Trends in Australia 


In Australia also the curriculum has been singled out for special attention. Increasingly 
the curriculum of schools has been asked to play a central role in the social and economic 
goals of governments. The curriculum has become the focus of attention not only for 
governments but for all individuals and groups influenced by it. 

In a previous section attention was drawn to the major changes in the economic context 
in which Australian education operates. The economic debate now firmly links the needs 
of the economy to the performance of the education system. Current arguments see education 
as contributing to the development of a skilled, flexible, adaptable and innovative work 
force which will transform the Australian economy. Also mentioned was the increasing 
concern to ensure value for money from schooling in a climate of expenditure restraint. 

A third element in the context of recent curriculum reform in Australia has been the integration 
of education and youth policies . (39 ) The rising unemployment rates for young people have 
fastened attention on the 15 — 19 years age group. An OECD Report in 1986 made 
recommendations for implementing an integrated youth policy in Australia. The Report 
called for improvements in curriculum involving a wider selection of courses, new courses 
oriented to the world of work, increased “life-skills” and vocational preparation, and more 
flexible credentialling arrangements . (40) 

In the context described above a number of general directions are apparent. The most 
fundamental change has been the establishment of a new goal that secondary schooling should 
eater adequately for all students. This in turn has led to a concern that the curriculum should 
eater for a rapidly changing school population and that the traditional senior secondary 
curriculum should be broadened. There has been a new emphasis on practically oriented 
studies and on studies of the world of work. 

Respite the greater concern with practical and work-related issues there has been no real 
uiove from a general to a vocational curriculum. The large number of recent reports on 
secondary education, both Commonwealth and State, endorse general education as the basis 
for recurrent training and for flexible adaptation to new work situations. > There is a 
J^ief in these reports that a good general education over the full years of secondary schooling 
ls Dcst way to equip students for a highly technological, service orient economy/ 

^ significant element in the new curriculum offerings has been the increased co-operation 
tetween school and TAFE. Many secondary students now undertake a limited amount of 
w °rk in TAFE institutions. 


Much attention has been given to notions of core or common curriculum. Many systems 
are P r °viding broad subject groupings as the basis for a core of studies. Signi ican y, ose 
groupings invariably include reference to the world of work and an understanding of the 
ro e °f business and trade in generating wealth and employment. 

su mmary, the kind of general education being advocated in reports and introduced m 
st *e systems is a general education which also values practical and technical skills and 
deludes an introduction of the world of work. 


2*2.5 Teachers and Quality — Some Overseas Trends 

Th ere is universal agreement that competent and committed teachers are an essential 
Prerequisite for quality education. The slogan, “no school can be better than its teachers^, 
£ a mes the same fonre to-day as it did in the Rockefeller Report of 1958.(«) Recent reports 
both in Australia and overseas reiterate that high quality schooling depends upon high calibre 
te achers. W4> 
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The continuing recognition of the dependence of educational outcomes on teacher quality 
is now often accompanied by serious community disquiet about the performance of teachers 
and, on the part of teachers themselves, increasing dissatisfaction with their lot. Across 
the world there is a focus on the need for measures to improve the quality of teachers and 
teaching. There is concern about teacher recruitment and selection, teacher preparation, 
appraisal of teacher performance, the professional development of practising teachers and 
the raising of teacher status and morale. 

2.2.5.1 Recruitment and Selection 

In most countries there are problems in recruiting high calibre teacher trainees because 
of competition with other professions and with industrial and commercial firms. Although 
much is often made of the importance of teachers’ salaries, there are many surveys which 
indicate high ratings for other factors unrelated to monetary reward. Many argue that teaching 
will continue to attract sufficient good quality applications if conditions for service are 
congenial, if teaching is regarded by the community as worthwhile and if there are reasonable 
prospects for personal satisfaction. 

What cannot be ignored is the fact that low pay tends to lead to low status. Unfortunately 
there are too many teachers in each country for them to gain the status possessed by elite 
groups such as doctors and lawyers. In such a situation there is growing recognition that 
the main appeal to candidates for teaching should be based on the overall attractiveness 
of teaching as a career. 

There is recognition also that candidates should be selected not only on the basis of good 
academic qualifications but also with desirable attitudes and personality traits. There is a 
counter argument that there is a problem in validly assessing at the individual level personality 
and attitudes, that it is better to ensure that the pre-service program builds necessary attitudes, 
and that, in any case, there is no particular personality type that makes for good quality 
teaching. There is some evidence that teachers with good academic qualifications tend to 
have a positive effect on student learning but the correlation is not remarkably high. The 
research seems to indicate that successful teaching depends more on characteristics such 
as empathy with students, patience and persistence. 

2.2.5.2 Teacher Preparation 

Initial teacher preparation in most countries has been criticised in recent years for low 
academic standards and lack of relevance to classroom practice. Teacher education finds 
itself between the two worlds of higher education and the school. It is urged simultaneously 
to be more academic and to be more practical. 

Many observers view this conflict in a slightly different way and contrast initial training 
courses which prepare students for an entire career in teaching with those which might 
offer a survival kit for the first few months or year backed up by continuing guidance. 
Whatever the balance between the “general educational” and “practical training” elements 
in courses of teacher preparation, there is general acceptance of the view that pre-service 
teacher education is part of a larger picture of initial training, induction to teaching, on¬ 
going professional development and opportunities for taking additional qualifications. 

Many consider that the main problem with pre-service teacher education is that there are 
simply too much information and too many skills to be acquired in the time available. In 
this situation pre-service education can only be seen as the first stage of professional 
preparation, not the whole of it. 
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2.2.5.3 Appraisal of Teacher Performance 

In some OECD countries an increased attention to the appraisal of teachers has focused 
on action to identify and remove incompetent teachers. Many countries are adopting a more 
positive approach than this and see the primary purpose of teacher appraisal to be the 
professional development of teachers. 

In using teacher appraisal for professional development, education systems are tending to 
use a four stage process: preliminary discussion, classroom observation, post-observation 
discussion and finally, an agreed plan for future professional development. There is increasing 
recognition of the need to build a climate of trust between the teacher and the appraiser 
and of the value of involving teachers in the development of appraisal schemes. 

In some countries such as France and Belgium, inspectors continue to play a large part 
in the appraisal of teachers but there is an increasing general trend for principals and senior 
teachers to assume this responsibility. Effective appraisal of teachers requires careful training 
and some systems are mounting special courses not only for principals and other appraisers, 
but sometimes also for teachers about to undergo appraisal. 

A continuing problem with teacher appraisal is the definition of teacher competence. 
Determining teacher “competence” or “talent” is difficult and there are many varying 
models of what constitutes a “good” teacher. Testing instruments developed in the United 
States for assessing teacher competence have not proved very successful. Appraisal through 
observation by a supervisor or inspector still displays clear advantages. This is particularly 
so when there is a stress on “formative” appraisal for professional development. In some 
countries “summative” appraisal for purposes such as promotion still involves the inspector 
but there are increasing arguments for the process to be informed by procedures such as 
the sampling of performance over time and the use of assessment panels containing the 
teacher’s peers. 

2.2.5.4 Professional Educational Development of Teachers 

Most countries maintain a period of induction or probation following a pre-service course. 
Practice varies considerably. In some countries refresher courses are maintained by training 
institutions, in others inspectors have a special role in oversighting the work of probationary 
teachers. In some countries supervision is quite minimal. 

There appears everywhere a new enthusiasm for continuing in-service education, although 
this is not always matched by the deployment of resources. There are calls for in-service 
education to be provided on a more uniform basis to all teachers; for in-service to follow 
a systematic sequence; and for in-service to offer a clear advantage to the teacher and the 
school. 

In the United States there has been a general shift of focus from pre-service education to 
the continuing professional development of the teacher. There are calls for in-service education 
t° be more school-focused, relevant to the classroom and collaboratively planned and 
implemented ,< 45 > 

School-focused in-service education is receiving similar attention in the United Kingdom.^ 
An OECD review found agreement among education systems on the importance of 
teachers continuing their personal and professional education, on the need to continually 
review teaching methods and curricula in the light of economic and technological change 
and on increased attention to in-service education . <47) There are signs in some countries 
that mandatory in-service is being considered but the general approach appears to be to 
see in-service education as a professional right and duty with a strong expectation that teachers 
will undertake it voluntarily. 
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2.2.5.S Teacher Status and Morale 

As discussed in earlier pages there has been a growing trend everywhere for teachers to 
assume additional welfare and health responsibilities and to be responsible for all aspects 
of the child’s development. Somewhat ironically at a time when teaching has become more 
complex and difficult, teachers are being criticised more and respected less. 

Although concern is being expressed about the multiplicity of roles for teachers there appears 
to be little progress in more clearly defining the role specifications for teaching or in delimiting 
role expectations. Not all commentators on this point see the additional responsibilities as 
necessarily negative. It has been argued that teachers could see these as possibilities for 
extending their professional role provided they are treated as professionals and ways are 
found of showing teachers that they enjoy public confidence. (48) Current trends in some 
systems to see teacher appraisal as part of the process of professional development should 
assist in building teacher professionalism. 

2.2.6 Teachers and Quality — Australian Trends 

The Report on the Quality of Education in Australia (Karmel Committee) drew attention 
to the importance of well educated, adaptive and innovative teachers in improving the 
outcomes of schooling. The Report concerned itself with in-service rather than pre-service 
education as it saw any improvements in the latter as taking too long to change outcomes 
for the bulk of students already in schools. (49) 

Pre-service education was addressed in 1980 by a National Inquiry into Teacher Education 
and by a host of reviews in various states in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The National 
Inquiry considered teacher education to be a process of continuing professional development, 
from pre-service education through induction in the first years of teaching and then continuing 
as on-going professional development. It recommended a four-year minimum of preparation 
for all teachers and an extension in time of graduate diploma in education courses. 

The Inquiry saw the continuing professional development of teachers as the prime means 
of improving the quality of teaching. It saw effective development as being best achieved 
at the school level and proposed incentives for participation in in-service courses. 

Most significantly, in the light of discussion later in this Report, the Inquiry gave particular 
attention to the extent and effectiveness of various forms of teaching practice. It recommended 
careful planning of an ordered and sequential teaching practice program, careful selection 
of supervising teachers and training and time allowances for them.* 50 * 

A NSW inquiry into teacher education, Teachers for Tomorrow (Correy Committee), in 1980 
also looked at the tension between the “general educational” and the “practical training” 
elements. As discussed earlier, the Committee’s Report saw problems in the steady reduction 
of practical work which had been occurring and recommended its re-establishment “as a 
central, purposeful, systematic and properly supervised experience for student teachers”.< 3I > 

The national and state inquiries in the late 1970s and early 1980s showed considerable 
agreement on a number of key issues. A recent article summarises these, pointing out that 
they parallel developments in the United States and the United Kingdom: 

• teacher education should be viewed as a continuum of on-going professional 
development; 

• there is a strong link between the quality of education and the quality of teaching. 
A sub-set of this relationship is the link between curriculum development and teacher 
development; 

• the professional development of teachers is a joint responsibility of governments, 
employing authorities, the profession and the individual teacher; 
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• changes in school and society, and the reduced influx of new teachers into the profession 
mean that particular attention must be paid to the provision of effective in-service 
education if the quality of teaching is to be improved; 

• school-focused in-service education is potentially a powerful method for improving 
the quality of teaching; 

• collaboration and co-ordination between providers of professional development 
programs, employing authorities, and teachers themselves are essential if professional 
development programs are to achieve the desired aims. In particular, effective liaison 
between higher education institutions, as providers of pre-service education, and schools 
is crucial; 

• within pre-service education, the provision of effective periods for practical experience 
is fundamental to the preparation of the new teacher; 

• there is a need for teacher education activities at the pre-service and in-service stages 
which focus on special areas of need; 

• continuing research and development in teacher education are essential . m 

Following their review of teacher education in Australia, Ingvarson and Coulter commented 
that although there is a need to develop and maintain high quality pre-service teacher education 
programs, there is a pressing need for more systematic programs of continuing professional 
development. (53> While this need has been stressed in the many recent Commonwealth and 
State reports on teacher education, those reports appear to have been largely ignored to date. 

2*2.7 School Organisation and Quality — Some Overseas Trends 

While there are large differences among countries in the way schools and school systems 
are organised, it is possible to identify some growing concerns about certain features. 

2*2.7.1 Articulation Between Levels 

There is general agreement on the need for continuity from one year of learning to the 
next. Despite this, sharp disjunctures remain in many systems. The most serious break occurs 
ln the transition from primary to secondary when even well adjusted pupils can be disturbed 
hy a sudden change in curriculum and transfer to an unfamiliar environment. 

Several countries have tried to ease this transition. The methods used include designing 
the curriculum so that there are links or bridges between the levels. Class teachers often 
accompany the same students through two or more years of schooling. Another measure 
* s providing the secondary school with full information about each student’s strength and 
Weaknesses. In many countries such information is augmented by means of personal contacts 
and by taking primary students on visits to their future secondary school. 

In Denmark the “all-through compulsory school” allows the same teacher to serve as the 
class teacher for an age cohort for periods up to eight years. A British measure is the creation 
ty some local education authorities of a middle school designed to serve as a bridging 
*nstitution between primary and secondary schooling. 1541 

2*2.7.2 School Size 

In the 1970s there were trends to eliminate small schools and replace them by consolidated 
schools located at strategic centres. Advantages were seen in the capacity of large schools 
to offer wider subject choices and opportunities for extra-curricular activities. There were 
a,So economic advantages.* 551 

More recently there has been a trend in favour of smaller schools which are perceived to 
have the advantage of creating a friendly atmosphere and a sense of community. More 
significant than this long running debate on school size is the growing recognition of the 
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importance of good school climate. Such a climate is based on clear goals and purposes 
which are accepted and understood by teachers, students and parents. There is a balance 
between discipline and order on the one hand and a relaxed student population on the other. 

2 . 2 . 1.3 Class Size 

Although it is generally held that there are advantages in having smaller classes, research 
evidence shows that it takes a large reduction in class size to bring about significant 
improvements in achievement. This being so, there is a trend to make a trade off between 
class size and other factors such as the number of contact hours per teacher and the 
employment of more consultants and specialist teachers. While excessive class size is regarded 
as something to guard against, some systems are finding it more beneficial to devote additional 
resources to other purposes than reducing existing class sizes. 

2 . 2 . 1.4 Leadership and Management 

In most countries there is an increasing consensus that positive school leadership is a necessary 
pre-requisite of effective schooling. A report by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate on secondary 
schools in the United Kingdom found that the important single factor in school success 
was the quality of leadership of the principal. (56) Other research supports this claim.< 57 > 

In many countries the powers of principals are very considerable but there are alternatives 
to this model. In Denmark collegial leadership is the prevailing mode while in some countries 
such as Portugal and Spain the whole staff may elect a principal. Probably the most significant 
development, even where the powerful principal model operates, is the general increase 
in participatory decision-making involving teachers, parents and sometimes students. This 
trend coincides with the tendency to decentralise powers and responsibilities even in countries 
which traditionally have had highly centralised systems. 

Greater responsibility for school principals and other school leaders is resulting in increased 
attention to the selection and training of educational leaders. Some countries such as Sweden 
are providing long term training programs for the various types of leaders in schools.< 58 * 

2 . 2 . 1.5 Shifting Management Patterns 

The universal concern for quality and the trend to place greater emphasis on efficiency and 
accountability have led to radical changes in some countries in patterns of educational 
management. In England and Wales a comprehensive package of reforms provides for a national 
curriculum and a national testing program with local schools controlling their own budgets 
and staff. There are recommendations in the United States for the introduction of school-site 
management and there is increasing control of curriculum and testing at the state level. The 
New Zealand Government has approved the major recommendations of the Picot Report which 
calls for the transfer of decision-making to schools within national guidelines.* 59 * 

One powerful and uniform trend of many which can be observed in the examples above 
is the movement towards the “self-determining school” with local parent and community 
involvement. At the same time that this radical devolution is occurring there is a strong 
trend towards centralising curriculum, testing and accountability frameworks. While on 
the surface those two trends may appear contradictory they both represent the application 
to education of corporate management techniques. The increasing application of such 
techniques is apparent both overseas and in Australia. 

2.2.8 Some Australian Trends in School Organisation 

In Australia there is evidence of concern for the primary-secondary transition period. A 
Queensland study called for improved processes of transition from the final year of primary 
to the first year of secondary schooling. 160 * The Beazley Report in Western Australia 
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recommended much greater effort by schools in easing the transition of students to secondary 
school and proposed a structured transition program involving data collection and inter¬ 
school visits .< 61 > 

In regard to class size the Beazley Committee acknowledged that the research on the 
relationship between class size and the quality of learning is not unequivocal. It saw greater 
advantage in giving schools flexibility by reducing the overall school’s student-teacher ratio 
rather than recommending a fixed reduction of class size in all schools .<«> The Quality 
of Education Report quoted research indicating that reduction in class size would not be 
effective unless it led to less than twenty students per class. It saw little chance of achieving 
this figure in Australian schools but saw some scope for reduction in special cases . (63) 

In Australian schools the principal is responsible for the total operation of the school. In 
recent years principals have been encouraged to involve teachers, students, parents and 
other community members in decision-making. In several states recent radical changes in 
the organisational structure of the education system will result in greatly increased 
responsibilities for principals. 

The trends towards changed management patterns which were noted in the United Kingdom, 
the United States and New Zealand are also obvious in the Australian States. In the Western 
Australian “Better Schools” proposal a two-level management decision-making process 
has been established — the school and the central administration of the Department. Regions 
have been abolished and the intention is that major policy decisions will be made at the 
central level, while all operational matters will be decided at the school level. “Self- 
determining” schools will receive school financial grants and in co-operation with school- 
based decision-making groups will prepare school development plans . (64) 

Corporate management principles have been applied to the education system in Victoria 
with management occurring by delegation of responsibilities rather than by traditional 
bureaucratic controls . (65) In South Australia schools are to develop “School Achievement 
Plans” in co-operation with the school staff, the School Council, and where relevant the 
students .(«> 

The general trend is for state governments to adopt a much stronger role as far as goals, 
priorities and accountability are concerned and to shift significant authority and responsibility 
for operational matters to the school level. 

At the time of writing, a preliminary independent report by the Director of the Management 
Review of the NSW Education Portfolio has recommended sweeping reforms to the 
ma nagement of education in this State. As in those education systems in Australia and overseas 
already mentioned the reforms include devolution of operational management to schools 
an d regions and the “flattening” of structures and responsibilities to give clearer lines of 
accountability to and from schools. The Head Office of the Department will become smaller, 
concentrating on the development of policy and management systems, general Department¬ 
wide oversight and corporate planning and co-ordination. 
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CHAPTER 3: THE NATURE OF EDUCATION 


3.1 THE PURPOSES OF SCHOOLING: THE CHILD, 

EDUCATION FOR THE WHOLE OF LIFE 

3.1.1 The Purposes of Education 

There are different views on the purposes of education, as distinct from schooling, which 
is itself part of the process of education, but the Committee favours the view that the purpose 
of education is to promote the development of knowledge and understanding of what is 
held to be of worth. Education can be considered as an initiation into a body of knowledge, 
an d a mode of conduct, which require both time and effort to master. The elements of this 
process range from the development of competence in basic skills and the provision of 
vocational and continuing education, to the promotion of those democratic and cultural 
Principles which represent the foundations of our social system. There are certainly different 
Perceptions as to the relative value of these elements but that they are all valuable is not 
disputed. Collectively, the elements define and promote what constitutes a worthwhile and 
fulfilling life within the context of current social norms. 

As well as having a utilitarian value, the knowledge and skills components of education 
contribute to the definition of a coherent pattern of life. Education teaches us “how”, but 
}t must also lead us to understand “why”. It is the quality of life which it promotes which 
} s the essence of the educational process and the essential framework within which the 
individual defines both himself or herself and the world. Consequently, education is a lifelong 
endeavour which involves all aspects of an individual’s development. It provides the individual 
'v*th the capacity to live and grow in a world where skills, knowledge and attitudes are 
being constantly re-assessed and re-adjusted in the face of profound social and economic 
change. 

Schooling has a most significant role in the initiation and fostering of this educational process 
°r the whole of life. As institutions of learning, schools help parents to educate their children 
. y Promoting intellectual, social, physical, aesthetic, moral and spiritual development. Schools 
^Part knowledge, skills and values with increasing levels of sophistication as students mature 
an d progress. The individual needs, abilities and interests of all students and the special 
needs of particular groups should be provided for. 


^•1*2 Education for the Whole of Life 

beaming is a lifelong process of which schooling is but a formal part. In considering the 
sc hooling, therefore, it is essential to keep in mind the wider context. The creation 
0 a ‘learning society” in which education reaches out “to embrace the whole of society 
a bd the entire lifespan of the individual” 0 ’ should be the overall objective if we are 
ectively to harness our human potential. 


• • • only an overall, lifelong education can produce the kind of complete person the 
" eed for whom is increasing with the continually more strident constraints tearing the 
’^dividual asunder. We should no longer assiduously acquire knowledge once and for 
a p» but learn to build up a continually evolving body of knowledge all through life — 
!earn to be”.< 2 > 


ls requires that the traditional concept of general education be broadened to include 
of °r* c . technical and practical knowledge* 3 ’ within the context of maintaining continuity 
e essential knowledge and experience of the past. 

11 the face of an increasing need for knowledge and skills which will enable the individual 
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to cope with the economic and social factors of everyday life, we have seen a growing 
emphasis in education on those knowledge areas associated with economics and sociology. 
The most significant development of contemporary society, however, is the impact of 
technology. 

Education must respond to this challenge by incorporating technological education into the 
definition of general education, both as a specific area of knowledge and in relation to its 
impact on virtually all aspects of life. The education our school system provides cannot 
be based on knowledge and skills which the dynamic nature of social and technological 
change is likely to render redundant. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the other essential elements of education. It is not 
just the acquisition of skills and knowledge but the use to which they are subsequently put 
which is important. The ethical basis on which we evaluate alternatives and make decisions 
is a reflection of a social ethos acquired through the education process. 

One important consequence of the concept of lifelong education is that there needs to be 
efficient use made of the educational potential of other sectors of society besides those 
concerned with formal learning. 

Lifelong education, in the full sense of the term, means that business, industrial and 
agricultural firms will have extensive educational functions.* 4 ) 

There is already an increasing recognition by industry and business of their responsibilities 
for providing, in conjunction with the many courses available through TAFE and Adult 
Education, on-the-job training and retraining. 

The potential for the sharing of resources between the technical education and economic 
systems in the field of research and development has yet to be explored. Similarly, the 
possibilities for business and industry financially to support those educational programs 
which provide the skilled workforce they utilise are only just being explored by education 
systems. 

At the school level there is potential for the use of local commerce and industry’s resources 
and expertise in devising, resourcing and implementing programs, particularly those 
concerned with increasing the skilled use of technology and the creative application of such 
technology to important economic and social problems. 

Education for the whole of life means that such relationships will have increasing educational 
significance. 

Education for the whole of life is a learning process which continues from infancy to old 
age* 5 ’ and is the fundamental criterion upon which the structure and organisation of an 
education system needs to be founded. The guiding principle for educational policies should 
be that: 

Every individual must be in a position to keep learning throughout his life. The idea 
of lifelong education is the keystone of the learning society,<«> 

Acceptance of this principle requires us to examine critically the present structure of our 
educational system for it is the function of schooling effectively to initiate the individual 
into the process of lifelong education and the learning society which is its consequence. 

3.1.3 Purposes of Schooling 

The Committee notes the statement of “Goals for Schooling in Australia” recently produced 
by the Australian Education Council. The Committee prefers an alternative analysis which 
places more emphasis upon the concept that learning is for the whole of life. The Committee 
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farther believes that this view carries with it a number of important implications for the 
delivery of quality education in New South Wales schools. 

Our school system should provide for the positive development of an individual’s potential. 
The acquisition of skills and knowledge should be accompanied by the fostering of those 
personal qualities which distinguish the tolerant and self-confident citizen of a democratic 
society. Schools should aim to produce citizens who are capable of functioning productively 
in our present society and who are equipped confidently to meet the challenges of the future. 
They should realise that education is not confined to formal schooling but is part of a lifelong 
process which enables the individual to maintain an ethical and productive coherence in 
the face of increasing pressures on the social, political and economic fabric of society. 

3.1.3.1 Provision for Individual Development 

AH students must be provided with the opportunity to develop their potential to the greatest 
extent possible. This will enable them to achieve the maximum personal benefit from their 
educational experience whilst at the same time encouraging in them an enhanced self-image 
and sense of achievement. Such qualities are important in the development of a positive 
attitude to learning and the acceptance of learning as a lifelong experience. 

Implications 

• Schooling should challenge all students by both the breadth of the courses and 
experiences it offers and the depth of understanding these require. 

• Schools should be able to respond with flexibility in curriculum, progression and 
structure to the needs of all students. 

• The courses and experiences offered by schools should place a great deal of emphasis 
on how to learn and independence in learning. This is essential if students are to be 
encouraged to view education as a valuable activity to be pursued beyond formal 
schooling. 

• Schooling should provide all students with the opportunity to succeed by assisting 
them to identify and develop their particular interests and talents. It is through success 
that a positive attitude to schooling in particular and education in general can be fostered. 

• Schools should promote a confident self-image and positive personal relations by 
providing students with the opportunity to gain esteem from both teachers and peers. 

• Courses should include health and human relations, including sexuality, and social 
and personal responsibilities’. There should be opportunities to experience leisure, sport 
and hobbies as part of the student’s school experience as these are important to the 
development of a well-rounded personality. 

• Schools should encourage moral and ethical growth in students whilst recognising 
that they share this responsibility with other agencies, including the family. 

3.1.3.2 Development of Competence in Basic Skills 

J*has always been the role of schools to impart the basic skills of literacy and numeracy. 
These include essential communication skills such as writing, reading, talking and listening 

well as the basic mathematical skills. The education process which provides these skills 
should be seen as a continuum spanning the years of compulsory schooling for the skills 
wi ll not necessarily be achieved by all students in the early or middle years of their schooling. 

Implications 

• The fact that some children acquire such basic skills more rapidly than others should 
be allowed for in the curriculum structure of schools and in the patterns of progression 
for students. 
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• It is desirable that there be a continuum between primary and secondary schooling. 
It is essential that the physical transfer of a student group from one location to another 
should not adversely affect the individual progression of a student in the acquisition 
of basic competencies. 

3.1.3.3 Vocational Preparation 

Schools, especially in the later years, should provide students with knowledge of, and 
experience in, the world of work. The vocational aspects of education have always been 
of major significance but must be kept in balance with the more general aspects. Indeed, 
in many ways all aspects of education are vocational and any distinction between “vocational” 
and “general” education is probably a false one. An appropriately educated and suitably 
motivated workforce is fundamental to the economic success which is the basis of our society. 
It is essential, therefore, that the workforce has the knowledge and skills to create that 
economic success. Hence at least some “vocational” emphasis in schooling is required 
but not necessarily the acquisition of specific vocational skills. 

Implications 

• Within the context of a broad general education, students should develop skills which 
will allow them maximum flexibility and adaptability in their future employment and 
the capacity to respond with maximum vocational mobility to the challenges posed 
by technological and social change. 

• Although such skills cannot be defined in purely vocational terms, the acquisition 
of interpersonal skills, decision-making skills and problem-solving skills, within the 
framework of a general education, need to be recognised as vital to the development 
of a workforce able to keep pace with developing production methods and working 
conditions. 

• Schools should provide career education, training in job application procedures and 
work experience. 

• A close relationship between schools and institutions providing further education and 
training, such as TAFE, is important to the fulfilment of this vocational role. 

• Schools should foster understanding of business, industry, service organisations, the 
professions and trade unions. 

3.1.3.4 Preparation for Continuing Education 

Continuing education contributes to personal fulfilment as well as to the development of 
a skilled and flexible workforce. The dynamic nature of our social and economic structures 
makes it essential that individuals are able to acquire, at various times in their life, the 
new skills and knowledge essential for their effective participation in society. Thus schooling 
should prepare students, in both skills and attitudes, for continuing education. 

Implications 

• Students should be encouraged to undertake further education. 

• Further education must be capable of meeting an increasing variety of individual and 
community needs. Secondary schooling, in particular, provides the necessary 
prerequisites for entry to tertiary studies, TAFE courses, courses conducted by other 
institutions, and courses conducted by employers. It must also be a preparation for 
continuing individual self education. 

• Credentialling provisions at secondary level should be flexible enough fo permit re¬ 
entry to formal education by those who have already entered the world of work and 
who may need to gain, or complete, a desired credential. 
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• It should be possible for students who wish to remain at school for perhaps one or 
two years beyond the normal Year 12 and who may wish to engage in part-time work 
as well as study, to gain or complete a credential. It would also be appropriate for 
credentials to recognise knowledge, capacities and aptitudes acquired outside of formal 
schooling. It should be possible to gain a credential, including a prescribed certificate, 
by a cumulative process as well as a “one-hit” examination. >• 


3.1.3.5 Promotion of Cultural Cohesiveness 

The transmission of our cultural heritage and the values associated with our common culture 
remain a vital responsibility of the school system. These values reflect the common culture 
of the Australian community including recognition of the particular cultural background 
of Aboriginal and ethnic groups. Without an understanding of our cultural heritage and 
a commitment to its values, our society will have no sustaining framework. 

Implications 

• For the continuing cohesiveness of our society it is essential that children acquire an 
understanding of this cultural heritage and develop a commitment to those common 
values which sustain it. 

• The curriculum should consciously set out to initiate children into the cultural 
background of the society in which they live and should give an understanding of 
the cultures of the various sub-groups within it. At the same time schools should value, 
appreciate and respect the various ethnic backgrounds from which the children may 
come. 


3.1.3.6 Promotion of Democratic Principles 

The greatest strength and safeguard of a democratic society is the understanding and 
commitment of its citizens to democratic principles. Schools have a major responsibility 
to prepare students to accept their responsibilities as citizens of a democratic society. 

Implications 

# Schools need to provide knowledge and skills which enable students to understand 
the civic values on which our society is based and develop an appreciation of the need 
to maintain and appropriately adjust these values in the face of social and technological 
changes. 

• Such knowledge and skills should be directed towards developing the individual student 
a s an effective and active participant in a democratic society. 

• Experiences which promote interpersonal skills, skills in the peaceful resolution of 
conflict, and practical living skills, plus opportunities within the school to exercise 
democratic decision-making skills, are essential to such development. 

# Within the context of encouraging the acquisition of such personal attributes, the school 
system should make students aware of the importance of the family unit as the basic 
social unit of our society. Schools should provide the opportunity for students to relate 
to the wider community outside the school. 

S*1.3.7 Fostering of Equity 

Schooling can play a significant role in the provision of equity by recognising the special 
educational needs of economically and socially disadvantaged groups in our society. The 
actions taken by the schools to redress disadvantage are a significant means by which 
8°vernments can implement concepts of social equity. 
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Implications 

• Schools should provide opportunity for the full development of each student’s potential 
by fostering genuine equity for various ethnic groups, Aborigines, the disabled, the 
geographically isolated, the economically disadvantaged and early school leavers. 

• The curriculum structure and school organisation should reflect a sympathetic awareness 
of the economic and cultural differences of Australian society and foster those forces 
which will lead to the realisation of the potential of all students. 

• As the gifted and talented represent a sector of our school population with special 
educational needs, emphasis should be placed on procedures for individual progression 
and the provision of resources which will foster programs and activities for the gifted 
and talented. 

3.1.4 Summary 

Australia’s most valuable natural resource is its people and their collective knowledge and 
skills. Schooling has a key role in the development of this resource. School structures and 
curriculum must assist in the realisation of students’ potential by being flexible enough to 
satisfy the particular needs of all whilst at the same time initiating students into the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes needed for an active and worthwhile life within the framework of our 
social and cultural traditions. Schools must reflect an overall educational vision which 
recognises the importance of the promotion of a learning society; they must accept that 
the educational process cannot be confined to one form of institution or systemic structure. 
Schooling must become adaptive to the increasing utilisation of the educational wealth existing 
in the daily life of the community and reflective of its vital role in initiating and fostering 
for all students a lifelong educational process. 

3.2 STRUCTURES FOR SCHOOLS 

Schools seek to educate children to take their place in society by promoting their intellectual, 
social, physical, aesthetic, moral and spiritual development. To achieve this purpose, 
schooling should be based primarily on the individual needs, abilities and interests of students, 
and the structures of schooling should be built upon a coherent perception of the nature 
of learning. 

Whilst recognising that there is much that we do not know about the process of learning, 
it is possible nevertheless to make assertions about how children and adults learn and to 
analyse the significance of these assertions for the organisation of schools. 

3.2.1 The Nature of Learning 

Learning is essentially a personal activity even though it may occur in a group context. 
The individual background of a student, including the skills, knowledge and attitudes already 
learned, will influence the rate and extent of learning. 

The attributes define the degree of readiness of a student to learn and operate in conjunction 
with the degree of the student’s motivation to learn. As such readiness and motivation differ 
for every student, it is unlikely that students will learn at the same rate and with the same 
understanding of what is to be learnt even if they are presented with the same learning 
situation. Moreover, as competence in language is of central importance in enabling 
understanding, the learning process will be significantly facilitated, or hindered, by the 
degree of language competence. 

Social growth plays a significant role in the effectiveness of the learning process because 
students bring to the learning situation attitudes which are an outcome of their home and 
social background. 
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Group interaction and learning co-operatively with peers are major components of effective 
earning. A comparison of our own rate of learning with that of others can often motivate 
us to learn more rapidly. Moreover, learning is greatly facilitated by seeing others doing 
what we want to do. On the other hand, too much comparing of our progress with that 
otothers can be counter productive if we are not able to achieve success to the same extent. 
Whilst students can sometimes be motivated to learn more rapidly by comparing their own 
rate of learning with that of others, in most learning situations it is more likely that they 
will compare their learning mainly with their own previous progress. 

Schooling has traditionally required learning to occur in a group context. The interpretation 
of what is being presented, and the subsequent mastery of skills and content is likely to 
differ for each student. The more closely the learning situation can relate to the readiness, 
background and learning style of the individual student, the more likely it is to be effective. 

Students learn best when there are strong expectations that they will learn and they fail 
to learn when there are negative expectations. Immediate feedback, particularly if it is positive, 
encourages further learning. 

A strong self-concept is important for effective learning because learning often involves 
taking risks and making mistakes. If we are confident and believe in ourselves we are able 
to overcome mistakes, to have expectations of success, and show a willingness to take risks 
111 toe learning situation. Strict streaming and labelling of students can have serious detrimental 
effects by establishing negative learning expectations for those who are labelled as less than 
toe best. For this reason streaming and labelling should be avoided wherever possible. 

Success in learning encourages further effort while failure leads to lack of effort and to 
further failure. Accordingly, students learn most effectively when they are challenged by 
tasks which are based on achievable goals and when they are able to proceed at their own pace. 

Students leant when they can be creative and this often requires that they be given appropriate 
independence and responsibility in the learning situation. Students learn by relating a new 
situation to what is already known and, as this differs for each student, it is highly likely 
toat each student will “internalise” a new situation in a different way. 

Students have different styles of learning. Some learn more easily through practical, hands-on 
type activities; others have considerable verbal facility. Some students have difficulty with 
abstract ideas or with concepts in numeracy. Many students require, wherever possible, 
a visual stimulus. The most effective learning will occur when the learning situation 
corresponds to the student’s learning style. 

3.2.2 Implications for the Nature of Schooling 

^toilst there may be some disagreement over the detailed interpretation of these assertions, 
toe general conclusion that there is a need for an emphasis upon the individual nature of 
learning i s undeniable. 

The Committee believes that these assertions should therefore be fundamental to any 
assessment of the structure of schooling. 

The first implication is that learning is a continuous process, albeit at varying rates and 
wtth periods of greater or lesser intensity. If children have the potential to learn at very 
different rates, and learn more effectively at a rate suited to their individual characteristics, 
"ton it follows that schooling should not only allow this but actively encourage it. 

S"ch a principle must raise questions about much of present practice, both in the management 
°‘ '‘classes” and the structuring of learning experiences. 

11 has been argued that teaching should allow for differences in the learning styles of children. 
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Ideally, each student should have an individual program of work which would include group 
and “whole class” situations. A teaching pattern which makes some students wait while 
others catch up or which leaves some students behind is not only inefficient, but leads to 
resentment, loss of motivation and misbehaviour. 

Learning programs should maximise visual stimulus and emphasise individual student activity 
wherever possible. Although “lecturing” is generally a most ineffective way of attempting 
to bring about learning, 70 per cent of activity in most classrooms is talk, comprising teacher 
exposition and student answers, and of the 70 per cent talk, 70 per cent is by the teacher. 

Yet another implication of the assertions is the need to re- assess the way students progress 
through the years of formal education. Curriculum structures based on “hours” and “years” 
may not be particularly appropriate in the context of providing individual progression for 
each student; similarly traditional “whole-class” teaching may not be particularly appropriate 
as a means of bringing about individual learning. 

The Committee notes that teaching which allows for students to progress at their own rate 
requires particular skills of teachers. It also requires careful planning. While many teachers 
possess these skills and are able to undertake the necessary planning, there are many, probably 
the majority, who would wish to have additional professional development because they 
would feel ill-equipped to undertake successfully the type of teaching advocated. 

3.2.3 The Structure of Schooling 

Chronological structures do not always relate well to the capacities of students, nor to their 
different rates of learning; nor do such structures allow sufficient flexibility for advanced 
and slower learners. As a consequence, students who cannot move more rapidly, as well 
as those who cannot keep up, experience dissatisfaction, frustration and dissipation of 
motivation. Such conditions may often lead to misbehaviour. The less able can find themselves 
locked into a continuing cycle of perceived failure whilst the more able can develop a tragic 
indifference to the achievement of excellence. 

The Committee believes that schools, and school systems, should be making comprehensive 
efforts to enable talented children to move more rapidly than at present through the years 
of schooling. Structures which hold back the most able students do a great disservice to 
society. 

Group interaction, social growth and co-operative learning are essential elements in any 
school structure, but the progress of the individual student through a course should be 
primarily determined by the student’s ability successfully to achieve the learning objectives 
of that course. All students should be challenged and extended and those who learn less 
rapidly should be assisted to reach the highest possible goals. It should be recognised that 
some students will need more time than others to learn the skills, content and attitudes which 
are the goals of particular syllabuses. 

Although school structures should encourage progression that is not tied to chronological 
age the requirements of social growth make it desirable that the extent of individual 
progression remain, where possible, within a range of two or three years of chronological 
age. Moreover, schools must continue to provide an organisation which encourages and 
guides social growth. 

The period of formal learning for most persons occurs in their first twenty to twenty-five 
years. However, this formal learning is part of a process of lifelong learning which provides 
continuing personal development. The concept of learning as a continuous individual process, 
occurring at different rates, raises questions about the traditional division of schooling into 
years and into infants/primary, secondary and tertiary. It also raises questions about the 
validity of using such divisions to define the structure and content of the curriculum. 
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There is no reason why “primary” schooling must end at Year 6. In many countries there 
are quite different arrangements. Indeed a number of Australian states have different 
structures. Some countries have middle schools which cover the period from Year 5 to 
Year 8 or Year 9. It is also possible to have schools which run from Year 5 to Year 10. 

There are certainly social and physical reasons for not mixing very young children with 
children who are considerably older but much flexibility is still possible. The post-compulsory 
years seem to form one clearly defined grouping and the pre- school/infants appear to provide 
another. If schools were to concentrate more upon encouraging students to progress along 
paths of learning individually determined by the students’ needs, competence and readiness, 
then schools which allowed for flexibility across the traditional primary/secondary gap would 
obviously provide many advantages. In such a context, the “central” school structure which 
takes all the children from Kindergarten to Year 12 provides an excellent educational 
environment. 

The Committee acknowledged that to bring about any major change to existing patterns, 
based as they are upon tradition, and entrenched in bricks and mortar, would be a formidable, 
an d probably unrealistic task. On the other hand, the Committee believed that encouragement 
should be given to schools and to school systems to experiment with alternatives to the 
present Year 6/Year 7 break. In particular, the Committee would favour the trial of 
arrangements which allowed any necessary major divisions at about age nine or ten, i.e. 
in Year 4 or 5, and at the end of compulsory schooling. These ages would seem to provide 
more convenient break points — if such breaks have to be made — in terms of the social 
and physical development of students. The outcome would be pre-school and K-4 or K-5 
grouping^ middle schools from Year 4 or 5 to Year 9 or 10, and post-compulsory institutions 
which might cover Year 10 or 11 to Year 12 and possibly beyond. 


3.2.4 The Structure of Curriculum 

Time should be a flexible factor in the learning process and curriculum structures should 
stf ess what is to be learned and experienced rather than the time to be allowed for such 
a process. Learning programs should facilitate individual progression of the student within 
the context of essential peer-group interaction and social growth. 

While some subjects, especially in “secondary” schools, require pre-requisite levels of 
social and physical maturity, for most subjects students do not have to be a certain age 
before they can begin. Rather, decisions to begin, and to continue, particular courses should 
e based on readiness, competence, motivation, interest and the relevance of the courses 
lo the purposes of the child’s education. Excellent examples are to be found in the study 
music and languages where learning can occur at any time in a person’s career. The 
ommittee acknowledges that some primary and secondary schools are already adopting 
m ° re flexible structures. 


robably the best examples are to be found in the many one teacher schools across NSW 
where the teachers very successfully devise and implement individual or small group programs 
0r their students who will range across all of Years K-6. Alternative structures, such as 
Vert 'cal grouping, have also been tried with some success in secondary schools. Indeed, 
ln subjects such as Art, Industrial Arts, Home Science and Music, individual programs, 
within a group context, have often been the norm rather than the exception. On the other 
an< l, a subject such as science may require more traditional methods. 

Curriculum structures should encourage perceivable success for students at all ability levels. 
m °ng the strategies which might facilitate this is the use of curriculum units which provide 
udents with a clear perception of the goals they are to attain and which are so designed 
at ^se are achievable. Such units of work may be designed to allow students to progress 
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through them at their own pace, though with peer-interaction and teacher guidance as required. 
All students in a group need not necessarily be working on the same unit at the same time. 
A variety of organisational structures are available, and are currently in use in some schools, 
to suit these methods of curriculum progression. 

Within present structures of schooling “primary” and “secondary” education generally 
occur in separate physical locations. The transfer of students is of considerable administrative 
significance but educationally it could occur equally well at the end of “Year 6” or “Year 
5” or “Year 7”. The important point is that all of the group transferring would have been 
following programs at different rates and would have reached different points of achievement. 
This should be recognised by having the students’ programs in the new location allow for 
and continue this process. 

The traditional arrangement of a class of twenty to thirty students, receiving group instruction 
for a forty minute lesson is not necessarily the most effective method of achieving curriculum 
objectives. While good “whole class” teaching may certainly be an appropriate strategy 
for the achievement of some program objectives it should always be used in the context 
of other strategies which allow for afid encourage group work and individual rates of learning. 

High quality interaction between teacher and students, and between and among students 
themselves, must always remain the cornerstone of good education but such interaction 
should be within the context of programs which have been carefully designed to suit the 
individual competence, background and progress of each student. Similarly, group work 
and group discussion are most valuable learning strategies, provided that they are also used 
within the context of individual programs. It will always be the case that the best teachers 
are able to present their material with enthusiasm and skill to a group of students, and to 
conduct a worthwhile group discussion, but it is essential that teachers are able to go beyond 
group presentation to ensure that each student is able to progress at his or her own rate. 

The increasing availability of effective software for computers is making it possible for 
teachers to make much greater use of technology in providing for the individuality of students. 
This trend should certainly continue provided that the overall learning environment does 
not lose the professional planning, initiation, interaction and guidance of the teacher. 

It is also worth noting that greater individuality in timetabling can be considerably facilitated 
by the use of the staggered, flexible hours now being introduced in many schools in relation 
to “out of school” curriculum elements such as TAFE courses. 

3.2.5 Early Childhood Education 

NSW has not given as high a priority to the provision of early childhood education as have 
some other states. Although there are sixty-five government pre-schools and a larger number 
of independent pre-schools, the total is less pro rata than for any other state. 

Considering the vital role early childhood education plays in establishing that readiness 
to learn which is recognised as vital to success in school, there is every reason to suggest 
an increase in early childhood education facilities. The constraint of limited funding is of 
course acknowledged but the objective is one to be pursued nevertheless. 

There is no doubt that children are able to learn in a structured way quite some time before 
they presently begin traditional formal education. 

Longitudinal research in the United States indicates that a child’s competence at age six 
in the four areas defined as the foundations of educational capacity — language, curiosity, 
social skills and cognitive intelligence — can be predicted with a high degree of accuracy 
at age three.™ 
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The conclusion of such studies appears to be that a comprehensive program of early childhood 
education can be a highly valuable contribution to the subsequent success of children in 
the early years of formal schooling. There is obviously a direct benefit to society if children 
are well prepared for formal schooling, both intellectually and socially. 

This raises a further issue as to whether chronological age should be the sole determining 
criterion for a child’s entry into formal education. It has been asserted that “we should 
enrol children in school as soon as they’re able to learn what schools have to teach”® and 
there seems to be a clear indication from current research that it would be desirable to move 
away from “concentration on age as the significant variable involved in determining entry 
to school”.® On the other hand, society is not yet able to afford such a policy and its 
implementation might have to be left to the future. 

Given that the current legislative requirement for school attendance is age six and given 
that additional pre-school facilities would presumably only become available gradually, it 
should clearly be optional for parents to take advantage of any additional pre-school 
provisions. 

The physical provisioning of pre-school education facilities within existing infants/primary 
school structures would have the additional advantage of facilitating the essential integration 
°f pre-school education programs with the infants/primary curriculum. Such integration 
would greatly assist in the smooth and effective transition to formal schooling which is 
toe ultimate objective of early childhood education. 

The cost of any extension to existing pre-school provisions would be more than offset in 
toe longer term by the positive educational outcomes for both students and society. 

^ toe moment there is some excess accommodation available in government primary schools 
which would allow for the creation of new early childhood education classes, though it 
ls desirable that there be at least some physical separation from the older children. 

If toe accommodation requirements of the increased pre-school education program were 
catered for in this way, die additional costs would be limited to the employment of the 
nec essary teaching staff. By phasing in the program over several years the costs could be 
made manageable. 

Ear, y childhood education is also dealt with in Chapter 6 of this Report. 

3*2.6 Post-Compulsory Education 

The increasing retention of students beyond the compulsory years of schooling requires 
a ^-assessment of the effectiveness and suitability of the existing structure of post-compulsory 
pc^ndary education and the present links with technical and further education. The traditional 
er tiary entrance purpose of the senior years is no longer appropriate for many students. 

^ ve n the greater range of ability levels, interests and potential careers now evident among 
dents in senior secondary years, there is a need for some increased flexibility in the senior 
^ ^culum offering made by schools, particularly if the objective of a sound general education 
as been achieved in the years of compulsory attendance. 

^. e Committee has already taken the view that a broad general education should be the 
a of the compulsory years and that the post-compulsory years, while continuing 

nCra * e< I uca d on * should allow some specialisation by students according to their interests 
on P° ss ‘ble future career paths. While students should continue to keep their options 
S h Cn an d should not become locked into any particular vocation, the post-compulsory years 
*** nevertheless allow a range of studies which should include courses of the type 
ad «ionally offered by TAFE. 
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The Committee does not wish to draw a sharp distinction between “academic” and 
“vocational” courses as all subjects are vocational. Moreover, technical type courses are 
now a necessary preparation for an increasing range of careers and the courses themselves 
can be very intellectually demanding. 

The Board of Secondary Education has introduced a greater range of courses within the 
major subject areas of English, Mathematics and Science to cater for students of differing 
abilities. This has helped but it is only part of the answer. 

In recent years, the NSW Department of Education, and latterly some non-government 
schools, have developed many joint courses with Colleges of Technical and Further Education 
to offer curriculum choices relating to areas of business, technology, fashion, travel and 
hospitality. These courses have been most successful as they provide for a wider range 
of interests, mostly with a practical orientation. The courses are of acceptable rigour for 
senior secondary study and meet the needs of those students not wishing to progress through 
the traditional academic pattern of the senior years. 

The program has, however, been limited by the funding that can be found for it, as it is 
provided on the basis of payment to TAFE for services. There are also limits to the capacity 
of TAFE to provide for increased courses of this type. The future of the program must 
therefore address questions of funding and location in relation to the demands of the increasing 
number of students involved. In 1989 there were 7,000 students in the Joint/TAFE program 
at a cost of $3m. for government schools. 

A direction which might be explored is the provision of pre-apprenticeship courses within 
the context of secondary education and increased use of part-time work as a component 
of a combined work-study program. Recent developments in a few secondary schools where 
students are spending two to two and a half days a week full-time at TAFE for pre¬ 
apprenticeship courses but with the English, Mathematics and Science of these courses taught 
in the secondary school might well be replicated elsewhere. It is possible, moreover, to 
see a part-time work/part-time study mixture emerging. 

The present Joint School/TAFE program involves students being concurrently enrolled in 
subjects at secondary school and nearby TAFE colleges. In some rural areas the TAFE 
facilities are limited and, in such circumstances, consideration needs to be given to the 
possibility of offering at least some TAFE courses within the context of the local high or 
central school. These courses could be staffed by outposts from a provincial or TAFE college 
with that college providing accreditation for the courses, or, alternatively, taught by high 
school teachers with qualifications acceptable to TAFE. These proposals have considerable 
worth across metropolitan as well as country areas. 

Not all the present Joint TAFE courses require expensive equipment and it may well be 
that they could be offered within a high school rather than a TAFE college. Where equipment 
is essential it might be provided by secondary school systems or alternatively perhaps by 
business. These latter alternatives would be cheaper than providing the equipment through 
TAFE and then re-purchasing access to it on a user-pay basis. 

In urban areas where declining secondary enrolment has resulted in the creation of spare 
capacity in basic accommodation, the physical sharing of facilities between the secondary 
and TAFE systems could result in a better utilisation of available resources for both. 

Of particular interest is the very recent development of Technology High Schools which 
are to have a close relationship with the local TAFE College, thereby providing an extensive 
range of curriculum links. It seems desirable that this pattern be extended to other schools 
as well. 
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3-2.7 Secondary Colleges 

Perhaps it is time to consider a new type of structure altogether for the post-compulsory 
years. Senior high schools in other states and in the non-government sector in NSW have 
proved to be successful both because their larger numbers in the senior years make possible 
a wider curriculum, and also because their social cohesiveness and adult image are attractive 
to students. It may well be possible to build on this success by adding to them further courses 
of the TAFE type and extending their student age range upwards by two or three years. 
These new institutions might be called secondary colleges and be similar to those now 
operating in parts of the United Kingdom. 

The colleges would cover the present Years 11 and 12, or possibly Years 10, 11 and 12 
and extend to Years 13 and 14. They would offer a combination of technical and HSC courses 
with Years 13 and 14 being particularly concerned with further training and offering the 
possibility for a student to undertake a combination of part-time work and part-time study 
over four to five years. They would have flexible attendance requirements and allow a student 
to re-enter the institution from the workforce. 

In this context the Board of Studies, proposed in Chapter 8 of this Report, should consider 
a change in the present HSC requirements to allow the certificate to be gained over, say, 
two or three years on a cumulative basis, with the possibility also of re-attempting subjects 
to gain better results (see section 3.2.8 on credentialling). Care would need to be taken 
with tertiary entrance requirements. 

An extensive relationship between the colleges and business could be encouraged in order 
to make practical training more responsive to occupational skill requirements. (l0) Direct 
assistance from the economic community by way of grants, scholarships and resource 
provision would facilitate this relationship. In the area of research and development the 
sharing of resources and facilities between the college and local business could also be 

investigated. 

Consultation regarding programs for initial training and re-training would ensure their 
continuing relevance to economic requirements. Flexible work/training practices, where 
students share their time between the college and the workplace, would allow a smooth 
transition from training to full-time employment. 

The concept of a secondary college is sufficiendy attractive to warrant a trial and the 
Committee suggests that the Department of Education might, with very little difficulty, 
convert its present senior high school to a secondary college and undertake an evaluation 
of the educational, social and economic outcomes. 

In the long term, and dependent upon the evaluation of the trial, existing accommodation 
in urban areas within the government secondary system might be rationalised by converting 
perhaps one school in approximately every 10 into a secondary college. Other secondary 
schools would continue to offer the normal range of courses through to Year 12. This would 
enable the colleges to become options alongside the traditional secondary structure with 
? minimum of new resource allocation. In country areas, the local high school could extend 
its curriculum offering and continue to be the centre for all students as it always has been. 

The secondary colleges would complement rather than compete with TAFE in that their 
courses would be at the “lower-end” of TAFE courses, with which they would be closely 
articulated. Nor would they offer courses which required expensive equipment, leaving 
these courses to TAFE. 

3.2.8 Post-Compulsory Credentialling 

The School Certificate and the Higher School Certificate presently require a prescribed 
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period of attendance as a prerequisite. One of the consequences of a school and curriculum 
structure based on the concept of more flexible progression is that this traditional time basis 
for credentialling may need to be separated from credentialling based on achievement. Both 
types of credential are of course valid but their purposes are different. 

The process of flexible progression through the years of formal education will require a 
credential which reflects the achievement of the student in terms of the learning program 
undertaken as distinct from the time spent at school. Such a credential might include a 
comprehensive profile of the student’s achievement in a subject rather than indicating that 
a particular subject has been satisfactorily studied for a specific period of time. 

Any restructuring of post-compulsory education along the lines suggested in this Report 
would require a credential which is cumulative and which allows for completion at times 
beyond Year 12. Such a credential would need to be based on a restructuring of the current 
arrangements between the TAFE and secondary systems and would include mutual recognition 
of subjects by TAFE and secondary authorities. 

There is currently strong support for the recognition of TAFE subjects for tertiary entrance 
purposes. 00 This will require a more flexible approach to tertiary entrance, admitting 
students with subject combinations other than those traditionally recognised, and possibly 
provided by more than one type of education environment. 

3.3 Recommendations 
It is recommended that: 

3.3.1 Schools and school systems encourage an emphasis upon school structures and 
patterns of progression which provide sufficient flexibility in, and across, the "years” 
of schooling to allow students to progress on the basis of individual capacity, 
readiness, needs, interests, and degree of achievement in relation to a program 
of work, provided that due allowance is made for social growth and peer interaction. 

3.3.2 Teacher education institutions place greater emphasis in their courses upon giving 
teachers the skills to plan and provide, within appropriate group contexts, the 
facilitation of individual learning. 

3.3.3 Syllabuses be structured, not so much upon years and hours of study, but upon 
the content, skills and attitudes to be learnt and the experiences to be achieved 
by the student. 

3.3.4 Student progression through curriculum structures be based upon successful 
achievement of syllabus objectives and experiences. 

3.3.5 ' 'Time ’ ’ should be regarded in all schooling as a flexible factor in learning rather 
than as a determining factor. 

3.3.6 Schools and school systems ensure that all students are challenged and extended 
to reach the highest possible goals. 

3.3.7 Schools and school systems encourage structures which are alternatives to the 
traditional divisions between ‘ ‘primary ’ ’ and 4 ‘secondary' ’ education such that there 
can be a greater emphasis upon learning as a continuous individual process. 

3.3.8 As funds become available, a program be introduced to extend pre-school 
opportunities. 

3.3.9 There be greater flexibility in the location of courses currently identified as courses 
within Technical and Further Education. There should be increased opportunity 
for at least some of these courses to be offered within secondary schools. 

3.3.10 There be articulation of these courses with further specialised courses in TAFE 
so that secondary students gain credit in TAFE courses. 
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3.3.11 Alternative methods of providing post-compulsory education be explored by schools 
and school systems. The alternative should include a trial and evaluation of a 
secondary college within the government school system. 

3.3.12 Post-compulsory credentialling be more flexible than at present and allow for 
cumulative achievement. 
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CHAPTER 4: CHANGES IN SOCIETY 
AFFECTING EDUCATION 

4 'I INTRODUCTION 

In the early postwar years, Australia was still predominantly Anglo-Celtic in character and 
values, with as yet an immigration program largely concentrating on displaced persons and 
others of European origin. 

Full employment and low inflation were a feature of the period, as were the traditionally 
stable family structure, the postwar baby boom and the rising expectations of an expanding 
industrial economy. The Wyndham Report of 1957 was developed in this context. 

Since the Wyndham Report a number of major changes have taken place in society that 
significantly affect education. They include: 

• fluctuations in demographic patterns; 

• changes to social institutions; 

• the growing multicultural nature of Australian society; 

• changes in the economy; 

• advances in science and technology; 

• changes to personal resources and values; 

• changes in community expectations of the school; 

• the growing concern about the environment. 

Today, a relatively stable and ageing population, containing 14 per cent bom in non-English 
speaking countries and having significantly changed family structures and social values, 
confronts an uncertain economy characterised by entrenched high levels of juvenile 
unemployment and a rapidly changing mix of vocational opportunities. In this environment, 
schools and teachers need to respond to a range of new challenges in a community which 
demands more of its schools. 


4.2 DEMOGRAPHIC PATTERNS 

In Australia the total fertility rate declined from an average of 2.9 children per woman 
in 1971 to 1.9 children in 1980. In New South Wales the rate of 1.9 children per woman 
has been stable since 1980. While the birthrate in Australia may not rise to pre-1971 levels, 
it is no longer in decline. The number of annual births in NSW is shown in the following table: 
Table 4.1: 

Births in New South Wales - 1976 to 1988 


Year 

(ended 30 June) 

Births 

Year 

(ended 30 June) 

Births 

1976 

80,403 

1983 

83,640 

1977 

77,955 

1984 

81,962 

1978 

77,840 

1985 

83,248 

1979 

77,406 

1986 

80,769 

1980 

78,477 

1987 

83,116 

1981 

80,608 

1988 

85,788 

1982 

81,746 




Source: ABS, Cat.No. 4202.1, 4221.0 


In NSW the total primary school enrolments peaked at 649,046 in 1980 and then began 
to decline. In 1988, however, they increased slightly as Table 4.2 shows. 
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Table 4.2: 

Primary School Students in New South Wales Schools in Selected Years 
- 1955 to 1988 


Year 

Government 

Non-Government 

Total 

1955 

387,516 

117,748 


1960 

435,686 



1965 

457,158 

141,927 

ISliJSG*: ' 0 

1970 

503,547 

136,292 

639,839 

1975 

490,769 


617,798 

1980 

515,769 

133,277 

649,046 

1985 

443,976 


585,662 

1987 

434,787 

144,643 


1988 

437,587 

146,977 

584,564 


Source: (1) Government Figures —NSW Department of Education Mid Year 
Census. 

(2) Non-Government Figures — ABS, Schools Collection. 

(3) Report of the Study Group on Changing Enrolments. 

Total secondary school enrolments are expected to decline in the next few years with smaller 
enrolments moving through from the primary schools, though they will rise again in the 
mid nineties. 

4.3 CHANGES TO SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Changes to social institutions have taken place in many industrial countries since 1945. 
Australia has followed this trend as major changes have taken place in the composition, 
nature and structure of families since the end of the Second World War. There has been 
an increase in the incidence of marital breakdown. Until about 1980 there was an increasing 
incidence in divorce, but since then the figures seem to have stabilised. Table 4.3 shows 
that there has been a similar trend in NSW. 


Table 4.3: 

Divorces Granted — New South Wales 1971 - 1987, Selected Years 



1971 

1975 

(a) 

1976 

1981 

1986 

1987 

Total 

5,467 

10,723 

22,147 

14,532 

11,871 

12,044 


(a) includes 5142 divorces granted before implementation of the Family Law Act in that year. 

Source: ABS Divorce Catalogue No. 3304.1 

The decline in divorces during the 1980s has been matched by a decline in divorces involving 
children. For example, in NSW in 1975, 14,557 children were involved while in 1986, 
12,471 were involved. 

Despite the overall decline in divorce figures, the change in family composition has continued 
into the 1980s. De facto relationships have become more acceptable and in 1986 accounted 
for 4 per cent of couples with dependent children in NSW. There has been, in addition, 
an increasing tendency for women to delay.marriage, to postpone the birth of their first 
child and to have fewer children. Part of the reason for this trend is the greater participation 
of women in the workforce. For example in February 1989, 48 per cent of married women 
in NSW were in the labour force. This figure is similar to that of married women in the 
workforce in the United States. 

There has also been an increase in the number of separated and single parent families. In 
NSW in 1986, about 12 per cent of children came from single parent families and the majority 
were from single female parent families. The incidence of unemployment of single parents 
is higher than for couple parent families. The separation of many immigrants and refugees 
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from their families is also a continuing phenomenon. These developments have, in turn, 
increased the demand for more welfare provisions and child care facilities. The impact of 
these changes on children can be quite severe. Particularly at risk are children in single 
parent families. 

pie correlation between poverty and school failure has been well-documented. Studies in 
America have found that poor students are more likely to become school dropouts than 
their peers from economically advantaged homes and schools with higher proportions of 
poor students have significantly greater dropout rates than schools with fewer poor children. 
In addition, problems of a personal nature such as mental illness, alcoholism, other drug 
abuse and crime have increased in prevalence. Problems of poverty and alcohol and other 
drug abuse in the home threaten achievement at school, employment prospects and work 
performance. (l) 

The growth of juvenile delinquency in western countries is of major social concern. While 
delinquency may have many causes, it is notable that the great majority of delinquents are 
illiterate and have low self-esteem. While the problem is for the community as a whole 
to address, the objective of a significant reduction of illiteracy is a challenge and a 
responsibility for schools. As long as a proportion of students can pass through the school 
system and remain severely illiterate and innumerate, there can be no cause for complacency. 

There is an expectation by some that schools will increasingly take on roles previously 
regarded as those of the family unit. For example, schools will be expected: 

• to provide opportunities for children to learn to share responsibilities for each other 
and to work co-operatively together; 

• to provide children with male and female role models; 

• to help parents in their tasks of encouraging their children’s learning. 

4.3.1 The Committee’s Approach 

Experience shows that it is impossible to predict future changes in social institutions and 
values. There is risk, too, in planning the future on the basis of existing trends being sustained. 

The concept of the school as a significant and growing social welfare agency requires serious 
and objective assessment. How far can a school be expected to discharge these functions? 
Is it equipped to do so or are there better approaches ? How far can educational resources, 
already limited, be stretched without damage to education’s central purpose? And yet, how 
can the concerned and compassionate teacher fail to reach out to the socially disadvantaged 
child? This poses a serious dilemma. 

And can governments, even with a co-ordinated agencies approach, hope to do much more 
than to mitigate what is fundamentally a social and community problem? 

Certainly there must be co-ordination. Certainly there must be compassion. And most 
certainly, there needs to be a clearer definition of the school's priorities. Where social 
institutions give rise to problems, the community itself must share some burden of responsibility 
an d assistance. 

The more the community or governments demand of teachers outside the central teaching 
and learning process without additional resources, the more that central process could be 
w eakened. 
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4.4 OTHER CHANGES IN SOCIETY 

4.4.1 Aboriginal Australians 

As a group, the Aboriginal Australians represent considerable cultural variety both historically 
and in present day lifestyle. With the Torres Strait Islanders, Aboriginal Australians comprise 
about 1.5 per cent of the population. 

Since the 1970s Aboriginal Australians have become more vocal about the problems they 
face and about their hopes for a better future. It is also significant that Aboriginal communities 
have a higher proportion of school-age children than the average Australian population and 
they are more geographically dispersed. In New South Wales the Aboriginal Education 
Consultative Group (AECG) was formed to focus attention on the educational needs of 
Aboriginal children and the importance of having an Aboriginal perspective to the curriculum. 

The growing concern of Aboriginal Australians about their future, together with the 
continuation of immigration programs and refugee acceptance programs, have important 
implications for schools and for pre-service teacher training and in-service development, 
in that teachers must be well trained to meet the specific needs of these groups. 

4.4.2 The Growing Multicultural Nature of Australian Society 

A massive postwar immigration program has dramatically diversified the ethnic background 
of the Australian population. The nature and diversity of those changes are referred to in 
Chapter 13 of this Report. 

There has also been a widening of language backgrounds among immigrants. In the 1950s 
and 1960s the main sources of migrants, apart from the United Kingdom, were European 
countries. During the 1970s and 1980s, however, countries in Asia, Oceania and the Middle 
East became an increasing source of migrants, further diversifying the intermix of cultures. 

Immigration has also affected the age patterns in Australian society.!The report,Our Common 
Future (1987),showed that globally age distribution patterns are changing rapidly as population 
growth in developing countries accelerates and fertility rates in industrial countries 
decline. 0 ’ The young predominate in developing countries, while the proportion of elderly 
in developed countries, including Australia, grows. The national review of the quality of 
education in Australia undertaken in 1985 found that the patterns of immigration have affected 
the age profiles of settlers from overseas and second generation Australians. The present 
second generation is youthful, and a larger proportion is from non-English speaking 
backgrounds. (3) 

4.4.3 Students of Non-English Speaking Background 

The ability of schools to respond to the needs for English language and remedial English 
classes and for Aboriginal and multicultural perspectives to the curriculum is limited by 
funding for both human and material resources. The unequal distribution of the various 
cultural groups across the State adds to the problems of individual schools. Enrolments 
in individual schools may range from predominantly Anglo-Celtic to a broad range of ethnic 
groups or a large enrolment of specific groups such as Lebanese, Vietnamese or Aboriginal 
students. Some of these groups bring with them values and customs which question features 
of Australian schools. Examples are equality of the sexes, co-educational enrolment, sex 
education, physical education and school uniform requirements, especially for physical 
education. 

The regular classroom teacher will continue to need support from, for example, English 
as a Second Language teachers and other resource assistance. Specially developed curriculum 
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resource materials will also continue to be needed to assist in adding Aboriginal and 
multicultural perspectives to the curriculum. 

4.4.4 The Committee’s Approach 

Pre-service teacher education and in-service professional development programs should 
continue to emphasise managing diversity in the classroom. 

Schools should continue to be places in which education occurs in an environment where: 

• the diversity of Australian society is acknowledged; 

• positive attitudes to cultural diversity are fostered; 

• equality of opportunity is promoted; 

• a cohesive, harmonious multicultural society is encouraged. 

4.5 CHANGES IN THE ECONOMY 
4.5.1 Employment 

Substantial changes have occurred in Australia’s economy over the past decade or more 
as the relative significance of primary and manufacturing industries gives way to an increasing 
emphasis upon service and information industries. Given our relatively small population 
and the inherent limits on domestic growth, these changes have made necessary major 
structural reforms to improve Australia’s competitive performance in world markets. 

Unemployment reached its highest levels since the Great Depression during the 1970s and 
1980s. Initially the result of many factors including the increased participation of women 
in the workforce and the decline of manufacturing industries which had hitherto benefited 
from structural protection policies, the unemployment profile has changed in recent years 
to reflect a growing emphasis on more skilled jobs. 

Unemployment has become concentrated in specific sectors of society, the unskilled 
(especially youth and women), those not bom in Australia, those who live outside capital 
cities, and Aboriginal Australians. 

Although employment has declined steadily in the manufacturing sector over the years, 
that sector remains a large employer, albeit of a more skilled, leaner workforce. Current 
emphases in this sector recognise the value of the development of overseas markets for 
Australian manufactured products and the potential of such markets to reduce Australia’s 
burgeoning balance of payments problems. 

Concurrent with this high level of unemployment is the increase in female participation 
in the workforce. 

The service sector, which is responsible for the majority of employment growth in Australia, 
has played a particularly significant role in increasing opportunities for female employment. 
Current indicators show, however, that growth in this sector is tending to plateau. 

There are clear indications that unemployment will particularly affect those with few or 
no educational qualifications such as early school leavers and socially disadvantaged groups, 
particularly minority and migrant groups., 

Table 4.4 shows the youth unemployment rates in some leading industrial countries. It can 
be seen that youth unemployment rates began to increase in the mid 1970s in all of these 
countries with the exception of Japan where the increase began in the 1980s. 
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Table 4.4: 

Youth Unemployment Rates for Selected OECD Countries 1973 - 1986 (a) 


Country 



Year 





1973 

1976 

1977 

1980 

1983 

1986 

Australia (b) 

3.3 

9.8 

12.2 

12.2 

17.9 

14.5 

Canada 

9.6 

12.7 

14.4 

13.2 

19.9 

15.2 

Italy 

12.6 

14.5 

23.9 

25.2 

30.5 

34.5 

Japan 

2.3 

3.1 

3.5 

3.4 

4.5 

5.2 

United Kingdom (c) 

3.2 

11.8 

13.5 

15.1 

23.3 

20.7 

United States 

9.9 

14.0 

13.0 

13.3 

16.4 

12.7 


(a) The term "youth” generally refers to the 15 • 24 age group, but in Italy it refers to the 14 - 24 age 
group and in the UK and USA the 16 - 24 age group. In Canada and Australia the armed forces are 
excluded from the youth labour force. 

(b) Data refer to August of each year. 

(c) Data refer to July of each year. 

Source: OECD Economic Outlook. No. 42. Dec. 1987, Table 18 p 33. 

The OECD study. New Policies for the Young (1985), found that by the beginning of the 
1980s, in some OECD member countries, even less disadvantaged groups, and especially 
females, with education credentials and technical skills were beginning to find it increasingly 
difficult to obtain jobs. 

More specific reasons for the growth in youth unemployment since the mid 1970s are: 

• the decline in areas which have traditionally employed unskilled young people, that 
is, in the manufacturing, construction, wholesale and retail industries; 

• in Australia, the reduced rate of growth in the Public Service sector accompanied 
by a decline in recruitment; 

• the elimination of discriminatory employment provisions from the mid 1960s which 
was followed by a significant increase in the recruitment of adult females; 

• within the Public Service sector the removal of upper age limits and some educational 
barriers for base level entry positions created competition from well qualified 
adults/ 4 ’ 

Figures from the Australian Bureau of Statistics (ABS) show that although unemployment 
has declined slightly since 1988 in Australia and the number of employed persons increased 
by 2.1 per cent between February 1988 and 1989, young people are still over-represented 
in the jobless figures/ 5 ’ In addition, while the overall unemployment rate in March 1989 
was 6.7 per cent, the quarterly survey of unemployment benefit recipients by the Department 
of Social Security showed that 37 per cent of those receiving unemployment benefits were 
under 25 years of age/ 6 ’ The ABS study of the labour force in February 1989 showed that 
NSW had similar unemployment rates, the lowest recorded since 1982, but unacceptably 
high youth unemployment rates still prevailed. Although teenage unemployment had decreased 
from 20.7 per cent in February 1988 to 16.6 per cent in February 1989, it still remains 
a cause for concern.^ 

4.5.2 Vocational Opportunities 

Recent growth in the service sectors of the Australian economy includes the tourist industry, 
computers and information, communications, recreation, and social and education services. 
There is continuing demand for trained workers in these sectors. If Australia follows world 
trends, mounting pressure will be put on education systems to prepare students for a workplace 
where minimum requirements will be a certificate signifying successful completion of high 
school studies/ 8 ’ In Australia, high levels of youth unemployment have precipitated a 
situation whereby employers, faced with a choice of employing early school leavers or older 
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and better qualified school leavers, are choosing the latter. In the United States, the demand 
for high levels of skills in the workforce is increasing and employers are complaining that 
they are unable to find staff with adequate literacy and interpersonal, analytical and specific 
job skills. (9) 

Yet the OECD review of Australia’s youth policies conducted in 1985 found the education 
and training arrangements in Australia to be premised on the labour force needs of an industrial 
economy, that is, of the need for a minority of professionals and skilled trade workers and 
a majority of unskilled and semi-skilled workers and some who leam skills on-the-job. This 
premise was criticised as obsolete in what was becoming a post-industrial economy where 
high technology and the service sector were increasingly important. It was argued that a 
much greater proportion of young Australians would have to complete the full secondary 
school course and receive a broad general education as a foundation on which to build the 
occupational skills necessary to operate in a labour market in a state of flux.* 10 * Others 
argue that while the service sector is of growing importance as an employer, Australia is 
not becoming a “post industrial” society. In fact it is postulated that we need to develop 
a more sophisticated “industrial society” if we are to overcome our trading difficulties 
in the longer term. In either case our society has become increasingly more complex and 
higher levels of education are needed to meet employment requirements. Up to the 1970s, 
completion of six years of high school for an unskilled worker was widely thought to be 
unnecessary. Yet there is now an emerging requirement for the majority of all new employees 
to have completed six years of secondary education and, in many cases, some form of post¬ 
secondary studies. 

It has recently been argued that the problems of disadvantaged youth and minority groups 
are easier to resolve when the education system prepares them with the basic skills — reading, 
writing, mathematics and the ability to think critically. Enhancing the quality of schools 
is regarded as an essential step in achieving this.'") Many submissions to the Committee 
urged a greater emphasis on vocational preparation and a bias towards scientific and technical 
subject areas. Representative business bodies continue to support the concept of education 
for “whole of life”, albeit on the basis that worthwhile employment represents a significant 
component in ensuring a more fulfilling life. 

In some countries the business community is working with schools to reduce the youth 
unemployment rates. For example, in the United States and the United Kingdom attempts 
to revitalise education have included partnerships between schools and business, job 
guarantees in return for completion of high school courses and high attendance rates, and 
remedial courses using the latest technology. The Committee notes that a number of initiatives 
are under way in NSW. Further examples from the United States which might be appropriate 
to NSW are: 

• the introduction of keyboarding skills and computer literacy programs in primary 
schools; 

• further career opportunity courses for Years 9 and 10 students; 

• generic pre-vocational courses in senior secondary years, for example in 
electronics.* 12 * 

There is compelling data to support the view that the new growth areas of the economy 
will be heavily dependent on education and training, on a well-educated community which 
values specialist skills and on workers willing to be learners throughout their working lives. 
Indeed, the future will see a rapid growth in current trends towards the restructuring of 
industrial awards which involves widespread skills retraining with consequential improved 
wage levels. This requires substantial investment in personnel skills-training by employers. 

Schools can play a role in relieving youth unemployment and in making Australia more 
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economically viable by increasing the general educational level of the community. Approaches 
suggested include: 

• placing more emphasis on science and technology in the curriculum and making these 
subjects more acceptable through emphasis on their practical application; 

• placing more emphasis on the provision of core studies, on the mastery of the basic 
skills and on remedial teaching; 

• emphasising the acquisition of practical and vocationally useful skills; 

• emphasising the process of “learning” in a way that students are more likely to view 
learning as a dynamic process, thus enhancing confidence and an attitude to lifelong 
learning; 

• promoting the development of students’ self-esteem, self confidence and interpersonal 
skills; 

• encouraging students who potentially have a “high risk” of being unemployed to stay 
on at school; 

• further encouraging girls to take “non traditional subjects” to broaden their career 
options; 

• increasing opportunities for closer links between school and TAFE, and TAFE and 
business; 

• increasing career education opportunities; 

• promoting greater co-operation between schools and the business community; 

• encouraging students to acquire general abilities, interests and attitudes which will 
enable them to make active contributions at work; 

• exposing students to specific future-oriented skills such as keyboard skills and computer 
programming; 

• broadening learning options to meet individual student needs such as self-paced learning, 
hands-on experience, discussions, practical studies and audio-visual learning aids such 
as films and video: . (IJ) 

It is also necessary that teachers should be more adequately equipped, through retraining, 
to focus on the development of characteristics which better prepare young people for the 
wider environment, including the work environment, which they experience upon leaving 
school. 


4.5.3 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee stresses that Juture job opportunities for all Australians and the financial 
resources to fund educational needs will depend upon this country’s ability to encompass 
a major restructuring of the economy to make it internationally competitive. That restructuring 
will require increased productivity both collectively and individually. It will certainly demand 
greater and more flexible skills, positive attitudes and teamwork. 

By contrast with many overseas competitors, Australia has huge ’ natural resources in land, 
climate, foodstuffs, fibres, minerals and electric energy capacity. Nonetheless, improved 
competitiveness by the Australian economy will require a range of major changes. The 
particular changes relevant to education include: improved educational achievement especially 
in terms of literacy, numeracy and technological skills both at basic and higher order levels, 
specific vocational skills, and changes in the values and attitudes of our society with respect 
to the world of work. Raised educational achievement levels and increased qualifications 
without accompanying altitudinal changes to work and management, enterprise and 
responsibility will be unlikely to create major improvements in economic productivity. 
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With respect to educational achievements there is a world-wide trend to increased education 
for all, with one specific target being greater retention in the senior secondary level. There 
is general recognition, too, that the rapidity of technological progress will force many people 
to change jobs a number of times and will compel further education. This would argue against 
too narrowly specialised secondary education and require a greater emphasis on continuing 
education across the full life span. 

With respect to changing values and attitudes to work and to productivity there needs to 
be within each classroom and school an atmosphere where effort is encouraged and 
conscientious work is directly rewarded. Similar changes outside the classroom among adults 
and adolescent peer groups will also be needed. Governments, in their social and fiscal 
programs, will need to address this question of values and attitudes by rewarding effort 
and providing incentives for greater effort. 

The Committee concludes in favour of high quality general education, based on the 
achievement of high standards of literacy and numeracy and good communication and social 
skills within a school social context where effort and persistence are rewarded. It emphasises 
that such an approach will equip the student both for vocation and the whole of life. The 
Committee also concludes that in the senior years of high school students should be provided 
with opportunities to begin some specialisation of study relating to future career prospects 
along with general academic development. The specialised study will include courses with 
a vocational orientation as well as traditional academic studies. 

In the post compulsory years of secondary education the objective of high quality education 
should assume a wider perspective and allow for students to develop their individual interests. 

4.6 ADVANCES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

There are conflicting opinions about advances in science and technology. One line of argument 
is that the new technology will lead to deskilling, and workers’ tasks will become more 
routine, standardised, trivial and alienating. Another view is that the technology releases 
workers to take on more skilled jobs. As mentioned elsewhere in this chapter current trends 
indicate the latter prospect to be the more likely. 

Australian society has accepted the widespread application and use of computers and 
computer-controlled equipment and the radical transformation that technology is making 
to a limitless range of occupations. There is, however, some concern about current student 
attainments in science and technology and many argue that more emphasis needs to be given 
to these areas of the school curriculum , <l4) Consideration may need to be given to 
incorporating technological components into a wider variety of appropriate subjects given 
the permeating nature of technology in contemporary lifestyles. In this way students would 
be better placed to appreciate the practical applications of technology. 

In 1989, students have greater opportunity of being more informed about events in our 
global village than any preceding generation, whether they are located in the inner city 
or in geographically isolated areas. Advances in learning aids have also the capacity to 
help reduce impediments to learning deriving from sociological or physical disadvantage. 

There is concern about the amount of leisure time children can spend watching television 
and videos or listening to the radio. The apparent slowness of educational institutions to 
respond to these changes and to consider the applications of the electronic media in the 
classroom have been criticised. 

4.6.1 The Committee's Approach 

The Committee acknowledges the need for all students to have access to, and familiarity 
with, a wide range of technologies including the use of computers. 
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Technology brings with it increased opportunities both to extend the scope of education 
and to facilitate its delivery. 

4.7 PERSONAL RESOURCES AND VALUES 

Today people are faced with some compelling issues unique to the latter half of the twentieth 
century and decisions about many involve moral considerations. These issues include: 

• the use of nuclear energy; 

• deterrence of nuclear war and maintenance of world peace; 

• genetic research and its applications; 

• urban growth and renewal; 

• the continuation of immigration and refugee programs; 

• the environment; 

• the treatment of new diseases. 

The school’s role in assisting the development of students’ personal values becomes 
increasingly difficult in a complex society with high expectations of student outcomes. 

In recent years, schools and other social agencies have attempted to fill gaps in social aspects 
of education which were previously met by the family and the church. For example, schools 
may offer personal development or health or life skill programs incorporating sex education, 
drug education and parenting skills. Until comparatively recently, most teenagers 15 years 
of age and over were in the workforce. Their further learning, whether structured or 
unstructured, was influenced by contact with people of all ages and experience. Only a 
handful of students, generally highly motivated and clear in their vocational goals, proceeded 
beyond Year 10, presenting few problems to their teachers. 

Now, retention rates have substantially increased, attracting students with varying intellectual 
capacity, differing attitudes, lower motivation and often without defined job intentions. 
Individual adolescent cohorts remain together year by year, well into young adulthood. 
The effect can be protracted adolescence, with all the personal insecurities of that 
developmental stage and often without the reassurances which might come from the wider 
community. 

This is a severe challenge to the secondary teacher, trained in special subjects and often 
without the broader experience and pastoral care techniques of the primary teacher. Pastoral 
care in government schools has been until recently largely concentrated on the K-6 year 
groups. It is encouraging to note its extension to the secondary sector, particularly in Years 
7-9. 


4.8 CHANGES IN COMMUNITY EXPECTATIONS 
OF THE SCHOOL 

Society in general has come to place greater value on learning and education. Many countries 
today have a compulsory period of schooling for their young. Expectations of the role 
education can play in meeting society’s needs continue to be very high. In the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Australia, during the 1960s and 1970s, educational expenditure 
was increased with the aim of raising educational standards and promoting equality of 
opportunity. 

Since the mid 1970s, the public debate on education has intensified. The media have readily 
reported complaints voiced by a range of community leaders that schools are failing to develop 
satisfactory standards of literacy and numeracy in their students, that there is a decline in 
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academic standards and that the curriculum is not sufficiently relevant to labour market 
needs. 05 ’ 

During the 1980s, the focus has gradually shifted from concerns about educational inputs 
to outcomes. Criticism of educational outcomes has come from the highest levels of 
government in some countries. For example, governments in the United States and the United 
Kingdom have recently undertaken major enquiries into education. 06 ’ 

Research studies, conducted in Australia and overseas, of community expectations indicate 
a general consensus of parents, the general public, teachers, students and employers, that 
the most important objectives for schooling should include: 

• knowledge, attitudes and skills which will assist in career choice and in finding 
employment; 

• personal and social development; 

• competency in language, mathematics and communications; 

• knowledge of how society functions and how to participate in and contribute to its future. 

Considerable room for improvement was seen in the schools’ achievement in these priority 
areas. 07 * 

Studies of students and other young people have identified a consistent pattern of concern 
about secondary education. It has been criticised for being too theoretical and having too 
little practical emphasis, for not giving students more involvement in decision-making and 
for limiting access to information which directly affects their lives. It is argued that schools 
could approach problems of student alienation by encouraging student participation in 
decisions about matters of importance to them, by strengthening student welfare and pastoral 
care programs and by providing programs on matters directly affecting teenagers’ lives. 08 ’ 

Since the 1970s there has been increasing importance given to parental involvement in the 
school. It is seen as enabling the school to take into account the differing desires and 
expectations of the parents and the schools and to enable parents to understand more fully 
teachers’ aspirations and problems. Increasingly, however, parent involvement in schools 
may highlight some of the differences and tensions that exist between groups in a multicultural 
society. Schools may be faced with situations in which the school’s values are in conflict 
with the home values of some of their students concerning, for example, careers or further 
education for girls and sporting activities in which both sexes participate. It is argued that 
schools and teachers must be encouraged to develop a sensitivity to the handling of these 
and the many other areas of potential conflict. 

4.8.1 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee supports the community’s increased expectation of schools. It is against 
this background that the Committee has proceeded to address the qualitative aspects of 
school education in NSW. Particular aspects are analysed in greater detail throughout this 
Report. 


4.9 ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS 

Twenty years ago, men first walked on the moon and beamed back pictures of our planet 
from space. This event heightened awareness of the earth as a small, fragile ball, a single 
living entity. This heightened awareness has led to concern about human activity which 
has caused environmental changes, such as radio-active, chemical and other pollutants 
including acid rain, the green-house effect and the thinning of the ozone layer, that threaten 
the continued survival of the planet. 09 ’ 
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Concern about the environment is matched by a growing expectation that the schools will 
assist in raising community awareness by teaching students how to care for the environment. 
There is also a concern, among educationists for example, that schools should continue 
to foster creativity in students so that future generations can solve the practical problems 
involved in maintaining an ecological balance. 

Educationists feel that environmental education, not as a subject, but as an orientation or 
emphasis could pervade the total school curriculum as a process which develops: 

• awareness, knowledge and understanding of the environment; 

• positive attitudes towards it; 

• skills which enable students to participate in problem-solving concerning environmental 
quality and sustainable development, employment and living space. 

Ideally, the aims of environmental education would be that students will learn about the 
environment, developing skills in investigating it; understand the interaction of natural 
environments and man-made development and the need for an ecological balance; and acquire 
a concern for the health and continued stability of the environment. 
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CHAPTER 5 : FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


5.1 TERMS OF REFERENCE 

The second term of reference of the Committee of Review states: 

(ii) Examine ways of further improving the quality of education in NSW schools, bearing 
in mind the following: 

— the need for continuing public expenditure restraint; 

— the principle of equality of opportunity; 

— the concept of education for the whole of life as well as for vocational preparation; 

— the aim of achieving the highest possible quality of education for all. 

The need for continuing public expenditure restraint is not indicated as an overriding absolute, 
but as the first of four main principles to be observed and, presumably, balanced. Clearly, 
the other three may well have future appeals to additional resources. 

5.2 THE PREMIER’S STATEMENT 

In his statement in releasing the Scott “Schools Renewal Briefing Paper”, the Premier said: 

• The Government will guarantee to maintain education spending per student in real 
terms over the implementation period of five years. 

• The Government will fund the implementation program to bring about the major 
restructuring of school education. 

• The Bridge Street Head Office will be sold, with full heritage and conservation controls. 

• As part of the implementation program, the largest professional development and 
training program for school executives, teachers and support staff in Australian 
education history will be initiated.* 0 

The Premier added: 

The Government is actively considering other key recommendations. They include: 

• The implementation program be funded by proceeds from education property sales.® 

5.3 PROJECTIONS OF FUTURE ENROLMENTS TO 1995 

The New South Wales Department of Education has projected that total school enrolments 
(government and non-government) will rise by 41,000 or 3.93% by 1995, with relatively 
little change in 1990 and 1991 and then progressive rises in each year 1992 to 1995. 

The following Tables show these trends: 

Table 5.1: 

Projected Enrolments in NSW Government Schools _ 

J uly Enrolments (Thousands) _ 

Year Primary Secon dary _ SSP _ Total 

1988 435 317 

1989 439.5 313.5 

1990 444.5 307 

1991 450 301 

1992 456 299 

1993 462 299 

1994 467 303 

1995 _471_ 308 

Source: NSW Department of Education, prepared March 1988 


757 

758 
756.5 
756 
760 
766 
775 
784 
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Table 5.2: 


Projected Enrolments in NSW Non-Government Schools 

July Enrolments (Thousands) 

Year 

Primary 

Secondary 

Special 

Schools 

Total 

1988 

146 

134 

1 

281 

1989 

148 

135 

1 

284 

1990 

150 

136 

1 

287 

1991 

152 

136 

1 

289 

1992 

154 

137 

1 

292 

1993 

155 

138 

1 

294 

1994 

156 

140 

i 

297 

1995 

156 

142 

i 

299 

Source: NSW Department of Education, prepared March 1988 


Table 5.3: 





Projected Enrolments in NSW Schools (Government and Non-Government) 

July Enrolments (Thousands) 

Year 

Primary 

Secondary 

Special 

Schools 

Total 

1988 

581 

451 

6 

1,038 

1989 

587.5 

448.5 

6 

1,042 

1990 

594.5 

443 

6 

1,043.5 

1991 

602 

437 

6 

1,045 

1992 

610 

436 

6 

1,052 

1993 

617 

437 

6 

1,060 

1994 

623 

443 

6 

1,072 

1995 

627 

450 

6 

1,083 


Source: NSW Department of Education, prepared March 1988 


Table 5.4: 


Projected Percentage Trends in NSW Enrolments 1989 ■ 

- 1995* 


Schools 

Primary 

Secondary 

SSP 

Total 

Government 

Non-Government 

Total 

+ 7.17% 

+ 5.40% 

+ 6.72% 

- 1.78% 

+ 5.18% 

+ 0.33% 

— 

+ 3.57% 

+ 5.28% 

+ 3.93% 

* Derived from Tables 5.1 and 5.2. 




Table 5.5: 

Projected Percentages of Total NSW Enrolments* 


Schools 


198? 

1995 


Government Schools 
Non-Government Schools 

72.75% 

27.25% 

72.40%' 

27.60% 



* Derived from TABLES 5.1 and 5.2 


These projections could vary if there are any substantial changes in immigration in the 
immediate years ahead, although such changes would possibly be of greater influence on 
enrolments beyond 1995. Changes in retention rates could also be significant. 

5.4 A STUDY OF RESOURCES 

It is instructive to review the input of educational resources over the past two decades, 
measured against the trends of student enrolments and teacher employment. 
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Table 5.6: 

Summary — State and Commonwealth Government Expenditure on Schools in NSW 


Items 

Primary 

Secondary 

Head 

State Funds 

Commonwealth 

Capital 






Office 

To Non-Govt 

Funds to 

Items 

Total 

Change 





Schools 

Non-Govt 






(Admin) 


Schools 





($’000) 

($’000) 

($’000) 

($’000) 

($’000) 

($’000) 



TOTAL EXPENDITURE — 

AT ACTUAL PRICE LEVEL 









1969/70 

103,660 

92,729 

30,362 

10,433 

2,230 

46,938 

286,352 

: .— 

1974/75 

271,707 

260,728 

62,320 

31,518 

45,857 

42,242 

714,372 

— . 

1979/80 

544,685 

525,501 

92,394 

76,038 

103,097 

139,195 

1,480,910 

— 

1984/85 

875,595 

938,408 

111,166 

159,769 

254,158 

146,013 

2,485,109 

— 

1985/86 

950,216 

1,026,991 

81,864 

179,572 

286,291 

150,186 

2,675,120 

— 

1986/87 

1,019,503 

1,096,105 

85,880 

198,939 

307,491 

156,560 

2,864,478 

— 

1987/88 

1,057,436 

1,132,370 

92,760* 

213,375 

328,924 

166,848 

2,991,713 

— 

1988/89 

1,166,212 

1,207,139 

99,777* 

233,238 

345,892 

219,095 

3,271,353 

— 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

1969/70 at Nov 1988 (*AWE) Level 

591,302 

528,949 

173,192 

59,512 

12,720 

267,746 

1,633,422 


1974/75 at Nov 1988 (*AWE) Level 

793,894 

761,815 

182,091 

92,092 

133,988 

123,426 

2,087,306 

27.8% 

1979/80 at Dec 1988 (*SPI) Level 

1,038,481 

1,001,905 

176,156 

144,972 

196,562 

265,385 

2,823,461 

35.3% 

1984/85 at Dec 1988 (*SPI) Level 

1,061,569 

1,137,723 

134,777 

193,704 

308,141 

177,026 

3,012,940 

6.7% 

1985/86 at Dec 1988 (*SPI) Level 

1,096,086 

1,184,647 

94,431 

207,139 

330,240 

173,241 

3,085,785 

2.4% 

1986/87 at Dec 1988 (*SPI) Level 

1,124,328 

1,208,806 

94,710 

219,394 

339,107 

172,657 

3,159,001 

2.4% 

1987/88 at Dec 1988 (*SPI) Level 

1,135,101 

1,215,538 

99,573* 

229,047 

353,082 

179,102 

3,211,443 

1.7% 

1988/89 at Dec 1988 (*SPI) Level 

1,166,212 

1,207,139 

99,777* 

233,238 

345,892 

219,095 

3,271,353 

1.9% 


* Increase in expenditure in Administration relates to the additional administrative component of specific Government Initiatives (Staying On 
Program and Commonwealth Notifiable grants). 


l T2 




in rz 

S-s. 



5.4.2 Enrolments 

The following Tables were prepared by the NSW Department of Education, 1989. 


Table 5.7: 

Summary — Student Enrolments in NSW Schools (At mid year Census) 



SSP (3) 

Primary 

Secondary 

Total 

% Change 

GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 






1969/70 

0 

497,373 

248,442 

745,815 

— 

1974/75 

0 

490,929 

286,931 

777,860 

4.3% 

1979/80 

0 

516,807 

290,795 

807,602 

3.8% 

1984/85 

5,360 

454,073 

311,491 

770,924 

-4.5% 

1985/86 

5,414 

438,953 

316,650 

761,017 

-1.3% 

1986/87 

5,401 

431,503 

318,353 

755,257 

-0.8% 

1987/88 

5,024 

431,403 

318,657 

755,084 

0.0% 

1988/89 

4,626 

434,811 

318,484 

757,921 

0.4% 

NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 






1969/70 

0 

136,292 

85,241 

221,533 

— 

1974/75 

0 

128,451 

90,649 

219,100 

-1.1% 

1979/80 

0 

130,192 

94,749 

224,941 

2.7% 

1984/85 

0 

140,901 

116,698 

257,599 

14.5% 

1985/86 

0 

142,649 

121,648 

264,297 

2.6% 

1986/87 

0 

143,647 

127,098 


2.4% 

1987/88 

0 

144,947 

130,956 


1.9% 

1988/89 

0 

147,255 

133,354 

280,609 

1.7% 

TOTAL IN NSW SCHOOLS 






1969/70 

0 

633,665 

333,683 

967,348 

— 

1974/75 

0 

619,380 

377,580 

996,960 

3.1% 

1979/80 

0 

646,999 

385,544 

1,032,543 

3.6% 

1984/85 

5,360 

594,974 

428,189 

1,028,523 

-0.4% 

1985/86 

5,414 

581,602 

438,298 

1,025,314 

-0.3% 

1986/87 

5,401 

575,150 

445,451 

1,026,002 

0.1% 

1987/88 

5,024 

576,350 

449,613 

1,030,987 

0.5% 

1988/89 

4,626 

582,066 

451,838 

1,038,530 

0.7% 
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Table 5.8: 

Summary — Total Expenditure per Student in NSW 


Items 

Primary 

(a) and (e) 

Secondary 

(b) and (e) 

Non-Gov Funds 
Provided by 
State 
(c) 

Non-Gov Funds 
Direct from 
Commonwealth 
(d) 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

PER STUDENT 
(Actual Price Levels) 

($> 

($) 

($) 

($) 

1969/70 

208.42 

373.24 

47.09 

10.07 

1974/75 

553.45 

908.68 

143.85 

209.30 

1979/80 

1,053.94 

1,807.12 

338.04 

458.33 

1984/85 

1,905.82 

3,012.63 

620.22 

986.64 

1985/86 

2,138.36 

3,243.30 

679.43 

1,083.22 

1986/87 

2,333.47 

3,443.05 

734.78 

1,135.72 

1987/88 

2,422.94 

3,553.57 

773.37 

1,192.17 

1988/89 

TOTAL EXPENDITURE 

PER STUDENT 
(At 1988 Price Levels) 

1969/70 at Nov 1988 

2,653.88 

3,790.27 

831.18 

1,297.44 

(*AWE) Level 

1974/75 at Nov 1988 

1,188.85 

2,129.06 

268.64 

57.42 

(*AWE) Level 

1979/80 at Dec 1988 

1,617.13 

2,655.04 

420.32 

611.54 

(*SPI) Level 

1984/85 at Dec 1988 

2,009.42 

3,445.40 

644.49 

873.84 

(*SPI) Level 

1985/86 at Dec 1988 

2,310.61 

3,652.51 

751.96 

1,196.20 

(*SPI) Level 

1986/87 at Dec 1988 

2,466.62 

3,741.19 

783.73 

1,249.50 

(*SPI) Level 

1987/88 at Dec 1988 

2,573.40 

3,797.06 

810.33 

1,252.50 

(*SPI) Level 

1988/89 at Dec 1988 

2,600.89 

3,814.57 

830.17 

1,279.73 

(*SPI) Level 

2,653.88 

3,790.27 

831.18 

1,297.44 


Notes: 


(a) Primary — Primary expenditure divided by number of Government primary students. 

(b) Secondary — Secondary expenditure divided by number of Government secondary students. 

(c) Non-Government Payments (State) — Expenditure divided by total number of non-Govemment students. 

(d) Non-Govemment Payments (Commonwealth) — Expenditure divided by total number of non- 
Govemment students. 

(e) These per pupil costs should not be equated to those per pupil costs used to calculate non-state per 
capita grants as the non-state per capita calculations are based on a strict historical regimen and exclude 
Commonwealth funds provided to Government schools and certain other specific costs. 
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Table 5.9: 


Summary — Source of Funds 



State Commonwealth 

Government and 
Joint Programs 

Commonwealth 

Non-Government 

Programs 

Total 

% 

Change 


($’000) 

($’000) 

($’000) 

($’000) 


Source of Funds 






— at Actual Price Level 






1969/70 

279,553 

4,569 

2,230 

286,352 

— 

1974/75 

557,916 

110,599 

45,857 

714,372 

— 

1979/80 

1,230,838 

146,975 

103,097 

1,480,910 

— 

1984/85 

2,004,231 

226,720 

254,158 

2,485,109 

— 

1985/86 

2,145,040 

243,789 

286,291 

2,675,120 

'- 

1986/87 

2,305,101 

251,886 

307,491 

2,864,478 

: - 

1987/88 

2,391,393 

271,396 

328,924 

2,991,713 

— 

1988/89 

2,620,843 

304,618 

364,073 

3,289,534 

— 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 






1969/70 at Nov 1988 






(*AWE) Level 

1,594,639 

26,063 

12,720 

1,633,422 

— 

1974/75 at Nov 1988 






(*AWE) Level 

1,630,161 

323,156 

133,988 

2,087,306 

27.8% 

1979/80 at Dec 1988 






(*SPI) Level 

2,346,681 

280,218 

196,562 

2,823,461 

35.3% 

1984/85 at Dec 1988 






(*SPI) Level 

2,429,925 

274,875 

308,141 

3,012,940 

6.7% 

1985/86 at Dec 1988 






(*SPI) Level 

2,474,331 

281,214 

330,240 

3,085,785 

2.4% 

1986/87 at Dec 1988 






(*SPI) Level 

2,542,110 

277,785 

339,107 

3,159,001 

2.4% 

1987/88 at Dec 1988 






(*SPR Level 

2,567,032 

291,329 

353,082 

3,211,443 

1.7% 

1988/89 at Dec 1988 






(*SPI) Level 

2,620,843 

304,618 

364,073 

3,289,534 

2.4% 


5.4.3 Teachers 

This table shows the nature and growth of teacher employment. 


Table 5.10: 

NSW teachers by Level of Teaching and Category of School 


Type of School 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1988 

PRIMARY 

Government 

N.A. 

20877 

23359 

22574 

23856 

Non-Government 

N.A. 

5053 

5756 

6938 

7162 

Total 

N.A. 

25930 

29115 

29512 

31018 

SECONDARY 

Government 

N.A. 

19815 

22604 

24273 

24590 

Non-Government 

N.A. 

5120 

6255 

8619 

9845 

Total 

N.A. 

24935 

28859 

32892 

34435 

ALL 

Government 

34595 

40692 

45963 

46847 

48446 

Non-Government 

8778 

10172 

12012 

15555 

17007 

Total 

43373 

50864 

57974 

62401 

65453 


Source: ABS Schools 1970-1980. 

Comparable figures for 1970 by Primary and Secondary sectors were not prepared. 
ABS National Schools Statistics Collection 1985-1988. 

Note: Differences in totalled figures due to rounding of full-time equivalences. 
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The Table below indicates the trend in student/teacher ratios: 


Table 5.11s 

NSW Student/Teacher Ratios by Level of Teaching and Category of School 



Primary 


Secondary 

Year 

Government 

Non- 

Government 

Government 

Non- 

Government 

1970 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1975 

23.5 

25.1 

15.1 

17.9 

1980 

22.1 

23.2 

12.5 

15.5 

1985 

19.7 

20.4 

13.1 

14.2 

1986 

19.2 

20.4 

13.1 

13.9 

1987 

19.0 

20.5 

13.1 

13.8 

1988 

18.3 

20.5 

13.0 

13.6 


Source: Derived from the number of students in each sector divided by the number of teachers (Full-Time 
Equivalent) from: 

ABS Schools 1970-1980. 

Comparable figures for 1970 by Primary and Secondary sectors were not prepared. 

ABS National Schools Statistics Collection 1985-1988. 

Note: Student/teacher ratios cannot be directly equated with class sizes due to such factors as the extension 
of non-teaching duties and the extension of services to disabled students. Nevertheless, they are 
a measure of available resource. 


5.4.4 Resource Profile of Two Decades 

The Table below shows a relatively minor increase (7.36%) in students, a substantial (50.91 %) 
increase in the number of teachers and a doubling in real money terms of financial resources 
in the two decades 1969/70 to 1988/89: 


Table 5.12: 


NSW Resource Profile, 1969 —■ 

1989 



Years 

Students 

Teachers 

Expenditure 

1969/70 - 1979/80 

1979/80 - 1988/89 

1969/70 - 1988/89 

+6.74% 

+0.58% 

+7.36% 

+33.66% 

+ 12.90% 
+50.91% 

+ 72.85% 

+ 15.86% 

+ 100.28% 


5.4.5 Dissection of Total Expenditure 

The next table shows a breakdown of the estimated expenditure for the 1988/89 financial 
year as supplied by the NSW Department of Education. 

The major proportion of each annual Education budget (80%) is absorbed by the salaries 
and matters related to salaries of teachers and ancillary staff. This allows for little flexibility 
in budgeting for other items. The rigidity is further compounded with salary rises. Much 
of the remaining 20% is pre-empted by Commonwealth programs which the State has to 
match. 


5.5 AVAILABLE GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

Apart from revenue raised by indirect taxes and charges, the State is wholly dependent 
for recurrent funding on the money it receives annually from the Commonwealth by way 
of revenue-sharing. This grant, which was for a time a fixed percentage of Commonwealth 
income tax revenue, is now a more variable figure, subject to the Commonwealth’s economic 
policies. 
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Table 5.13: 

1988/89 Financial Year — Estimated Expenditure by State and Commonwealth Governments on Schools in NSW 


Items 


Primary 

($’000) 

Secondary 

($’000) 

Head 

Office 

(Admin) 

($’000) 

Non-Gov Funds Non-Gov Funds 
Provided by Direct from 
State Commonwealth 

($’000) ($’000) 

Capital 

Items 

($’000) 

Total 

($’000) 

% of 
Total 

Recurrent Consolidated Fund 









54.6% 

Salary Related Items 

(2) 

822,560 

896,622 

78,175 

— 

— 

— 

1,797,357 

Operating Expenses 

(2) 

54,036 

58,920 

11,623 

— 

— 

— 

124,579 

3.8% 

Other Items 


72,498 

68,878 

8,391 

— 

— 

— 

149,767 

4.6% 

Service Wide Payments 
— Conveyance 

(1) 

72,398 

78,342 

_ 

61,570 

_ 

■_ 

212,310 

6.5% 

— Cleaning 


88,956 

68,306 

1,588 

— 

— 

— 

158,850 

4.8% 

— Others 


24,264 

17,571 

— 

— 

— 

— 

41,835 

1.3% 

Non-Government Payments 
— State 










— Per Capita 


— 

— 

— 

151,290 

— 

— 

151,290 

4.6% 

— Interest Subsidies 


— 

— 

— 

17,500 

— 

— 

17,500 

0.5% 

— Secondary Textbook 








2,878 

0.1% 

Allow. 


— 

— 

— 

2,878 

— 

— 

Sub-Total 


1,134,712 

1,188,639 

99,777 

233,238 

0 

0 

2,656,366 

80.8% 

Non-Government Payments 









11.1% 

— C/W 


— 

— 

— 

— 

364,073 

— 

364,073 

Other Funds 









1.5% 

Arrears of Maintenance 


31,500 

18,500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50,000 

Computer Acquisition 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,915 

4,915 

0.1% 

Security 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15,600 

15,600 

0.5% 

Capital Works — Schools 


— 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

198,580 

198,580 

6.0% 

TOTAL 


1,166,212 

1,207,139 

99,777 

233,238 

364,073 

219,095 

3,289,534 

100.0% 


Source of Funds Students in NSW Schools (as at Mid Year Census) 


1 

State 

2,620,843 


SSP (3) 

Primary 

Secondary 

Total 

% 

2 

C’wealth — Gov and Joint Programs 

304,618 

Government 

4,626 

434,811 

318,484 

757,921 

73.0% 

3 

C’wealth — Non-Gov Programs 

364,073 

Non-Government 


147,255 

133,354 

280,609 

27.0% 

4 TOTAL SOURCE OF FUNDS (1+2+3) 

3,289,534 

Total 

4,626 

582,066 

451,838 

1,038,530 

100.0% 




In real money terms, the Commonwealth cutback in payments to New South Wales has been: 

1988/89 $431.9 millions: 5.4% 

1989/90 $285.0 millions: 3.5% (estimated) 

(Figures supplied by the NSW Department of Education) 

All current economic indicators point to a continuation of tightened Commonwealth funding 
for some time ahead. 

In the tightened economic circumstances, the NSW State Government has identified certain 
priorities including the maintenance of funding for Education. The year 1988/89 saw a modest 
increase in Education funding in NSW in real terms, while encompassing some re-arranging 
of priorities within the budget. As previously noted, the Government has committed itself 
to maintain total spending per student in real terms over the implementation period of five 
years. 

It is too early as yet to predict what savings the Scott Review may achieve in the longer 
term. In the immediate future, some additional costs may be incurred. The sale of capital 
assets (e.g. the Bridge Street building and other properties) will yield significant revenue, 
but only as a one-off factor. 

If, therefore, the quality of education in this State is to be improved in the years immediately 
ahead, finances for this improvement must be freed up. This can be achieved by re¬ 
arrangement of priorities, more efficient use of available resources and greater accountability. 


5.6 COMMONWEALTH/STATE RELATIONS 

The Commonwealth Constitution confers no specific or direct Education powers on the 
Commonwealth Parliament other than the right to provide benefits to students. 

However, Section 96 of the Constitution provides that “the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit”. 

In addition as noted earlier, the Commonwealth determines the allocation to the states of 
the general revenue grants, which provide the bulk of all state revenues. 

The Commonwealth also seeks to exert its influence in agreements made from time to time 
within the Australian Education Council, the body comprising all Commonwealth, State 
and Territory Ministers for Education. That influence may be exerted by persuasive agreement 
or by the implied or direct use of money power. 

By availing itself of these powers and opportunities, the Commonwealth has acquired virtual 
sovereignty over tertiary education and since the 1970s has ventured progressively into 
the schools field. 

Although the NSW State Government provides 80 per cent of all public revenues for school 
education in this State, the Commonwealth is able to influence education, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively, beyond the normal capacity of a 20 per cent financial input. 

The special purpose programs evolved by the Schools Commission have enabled significant 
Commonwealth intervention in schools. These programs were individually attractive and 
virtually impossible electorally for the States to refuse. These Commonwealth initiatives 
tended to establish new education priorities and directions which the States, with inflexible 
Education budgets almost totally pre-empted by teachers’ salaries, were compelled to follow. 

More recently the Commonwealth has sought through the Australian Education Council 
to develop a document defining national goals in education. The concept at first glance 
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seems unobjectionable. The problems arise, however, in determining the purpose and methods 
of implementation of those goals. Furthermore, the final document could be arrived at as 
a compromise to achieve unity and therefore not regarded by all as the best. 

If the document is simply meant to be a set of principles, the implementation of which could 
be achieved by each State or Territory using its own mechanisms, the federalist approach 
would be maintained and the strengths and weaknesses of the various mechanisms would 
be available for comparison. 

If, however, the National Goals were in fact to be Commonwealth objectives to be imposed 
by various techniques available to Canberra, a different interpretation emerges. 

Similarly, the Australian Education Council has been discussing the concept of a National 
Curriculum. Again, the idea has merit. Again, the purpose and methodology require study. 

5.7 OUTCOMES 

The decade of the 1970s witnessed a huge increase in Commonwealth and State funding 
of education. The emphasis of those years was on increased input, the major part of which 
was used to employ many more teachers. It was widely argued that more teachers would 
reduce class sizes and that smaller class sizes could be directly equated to improved education 
for the student. 

In the event, the substantially improved pupil/teacher ratio did not reflect itself so directly 
in smaller classes. There was a significant increase in ancillary staff and in non-teaching 
activities for some staff. 

Reduction in class sizes is a very expensive undertaking. The NSW Department of Education 
has estimated that a reduction of one student in every class in the State would cost an additional 
$53.1 million per year. Equally, an addition of one student to every class could result in 
the saving of such an amount. It is a question of judgment whether the money should be 
diverted to other higher priority functions. 

By the 1980s, along with the general tightening of public finances, there has emerged a 
questioning of the validity and cost-effectiveness of die inputs approach. This questioning 
is world-wide. It reflects a growing dissatisfaction with educational outcomes and particularly 
with what is seen to be the inadequate school preparation of students to meet future vocational 
and whole of life challenges. 

In consequence, attempts are being made by educators to apply more qualitative measurements 
in order to assess educational outcomes. The difficulty is that there is great diversity of 
viewpoint on what constitutes quality in education and in the identification and calibration 
of standards. The commercial market approach is not adequate, since educational outcomes 
include a number of abstract and intangible factors. 

5.8 The Committee’s Approach 

Educational goals and the nature of the curriculum are matters within the terms of reference 
of the Committee. The Committee acknowledges the benefits of Commonwealth/State 
discussion on such matters and the formulation of broad principles aimed at achieving a 
measure of uniformity throughout the continent. 

It believes that once these goals have been defined, their implementation should be the 
responsibility of each State and Territory free of any central restraints on mechanisms. 

The Committee recognises that Commonwealth Governments, including through the Schools 
Commission initiatives, have made a major contribution to educational resourcing and 
educational policy-making in NSW. The development of Commonwealth programs for school 
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libraries, special education, Aboriginal education, disadvantaged students, teacher 
development and many others have altered perceptions and practice of schooling in all schools. 
The Committee believes, however, that the value of this effort will decline if the Commonwealth 
moves beyond co-operative endeavour and seeks increasingly to control schooling in NSW. 

Most of the Committee’s recommended initiatives should be capable of funding within these 
concepts and constraints. Some others, of real merit and part of an integrated educational 
plan, may have to wait a while for implementation. However, a number of the recommended 
initiatives are considered imperative and the Committee recommends that these be 
implemented as soon as possible. 

In that perspective, the Committee felt that it should not be wholly restricted to the financial 
limitations of the immediate future. It believes that it has a duty, as its terms of reference 
impose, to indicate the qualitative needs of Education for the decades ahead. 
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Figure 5.2 


Government Funding to NSW Non-Government 
Schools Per Student 



Source: NSW Department of Education, supplied August 1989. 



Source: NSW Department of Education, supplied August 1989. 
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Figure 5.4 NSW Government Schools 
Recurrent Funding 


Based on 1988 price levels. 
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Source: NSW Department of Education, supplied August 1989. 
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CHAPTER 6: THE PARENTAL ROLE IN 
EDUCATION AND THE IMPORTANCE OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 

6.1 PARENTAL ROLE IN CHILDREN’S LEARNING 

Parents have the primary responsibility to nourish, nurture and educate their children. They 
are the first and most influential educators of their children and the family is, in most cases, 
the first educative group to which children belong. 

The importance of the role parents play in the education of their children and their potential 
for influencing the attitudes and outcomes of their children’s education cannot be too strongly 
stressed. 

Research on children’s development has increased significantly since 1965 and there is now 
a much clearer picture of how a child grows and learns and how the home environment 
influences that development. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s a number of reports and other research inquiries in Australia 
and overseas explored the causes of inequalities of education and proposed possible remedies 
for the particular country’s education system. 0 * 

These reports and inquiries emphasised a number of common themes such as decentralisation 
of educational administration, including decision-making at the local level; the involvement 
of the community and the home with schools in the joint pursuit of goals which are of 
immediate worth to learners and which sponsor the highest quality of education; and 
individualisation of curriculum and learning, including the learning of values, to meet the 
needs of all throughout lifelong education. However, the theme which these reports 
emphasised most strongly of all was the influence of homes and home life on the educational 
prospects of students. 

Australian research conducted in 1973 into the causes and extent of failure and wastage 
amongst students in secondary school endeavoured to identify characteristics which 
distinguished successful students from others. This study’s findings also emphasised the 
importance of the home in relation to schooling: 

Australian research evidence shows that however our modem ways of living may have 
weakened family life, we have no institutional substitute for homes to guide and direct 
human growth and development. The evidence from this study demonstrates the social 
supremacy of homes over schools and reinforces the observation that schools depend 
on homes for success and even survival as viable social institutions. The study demonstrates 
the persistence of home values and home aspirations within the school situation and shows 
how lack of agreement and lack of concord between home and school result in conflict 
between student and school which leads almost inevitably to rejection of school by the 
student with no apparent sense of loss on either side.® 

The Coleman Report (1966) rated family background as being of particular importance to 
the achievement of students and maintained that this importance does not diminish over 
the years of schooling. On the evidence of the Coleman survey, school-to-school variation 
in student performances is largely accounted for by differences in family background. 

The Plowden Report (1967) asserted that most teachers have had similar education and 
training and differ less from one another than do parents. On these grounds the Plowden 
Committee argued that differences between parents would explain most of the differences 
between children in educational attainments. The Committee found that the factors of parental 
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attitude to education, to the school and to books were of far greater significance in terms 
of children’s school achievement than either the parents’ social background or occupational 
level. It was not, for example, the number of books in the home that was important but 
whether the children observed the available books being consulted or read. Surveys revealed 
positive parental attitudes to education and good learning environments were to be found 
across the whole social spectrum. The Plowden Committee survey concluded that the influence 
of the home on educational progress is more powerful than that of the neighbourhood and 
the school. <3) 

Another important influence upon student achievement at school is the extent of parent contact 
with the school both before and after the child begins formal schooling. The Karmel Report 
(1973) put an obligation on teachers to explain policies and procedures to parents, and argued 
that the quality and extent of parent involvement are vital in student development. It is the 
need for parents to maintain a keen interest in their child’s education which is of fundamental 
importance. 

The Ontario Report (1968) advocated the setting up of a school committee of parents in 
each school district to explain the school policies and structures to the community and to 
inform school staff of the needs of the community; to develop communication so that parents 
have a clear understanding of the school and its programs; and to co-operate generally with 
school staff in school and out-of-school activities. 

All of the studies, inquiries and reports identified the powerful influence of parents on the 
motivation for learning and educational success of their children. There is no doubt that 
the learning which occurs in the early years provides the foundation for future learning, 
that parental interest and the home environment significantly influence the child’s achievement 
at school and that the more effective the parents are as the child’s first teachers the better 
prepared the child will be when formal schooling commences. Equality of opportunity and 
social justice require that every child should receive the best possible start in life. 

The motivation given to children by their parents, the quality of the learning environment 
in the home, the degree of contact and involvement of the parent with the school and the 
support of well-trained, dedicated teachers at the school are seen as the most significant 
factors in children’s educational success. 

All children are capable of learning, some more readily than others, but each child is an 
individual whose development and progress are influenced to a large degree by the 
environment in which he or she grows. Many parents are highly efficient first educators 
of their children but almost all parents have a more lasting and much stronger influence 
on the attitudes, beliefs and personalities of their children than do schools. 

Children acquire a great many facts and basic learning skills at home; they develop attitudes 
and values which may be later reinforced at school or which may conflict with those of 
the school. It is not teachers and their practices which contribute most to the academic 
achievement and personal development of the child but what children learn at home from 
their parents, from siblings and from playmates. Those children who are brought up in 
an environment which fosters their all-round development begin their formal schooling with 
a great advantage over those who, through no fault of their own, are not so fortunate. Skills 
on entry to formal schooling — skills such as observation and language skills which are 
closely related to later achievement levels — are themselves closely linked to the way in 
which development and learning are fostered in the home; for example, through stimulation 
of the child’s interest, provision of appropriate learning experiences and encouragement 
of the child’s efforts to leam. (4) 

As young children are so dependent upon adults for fulfilment of their physical, social, 
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emotional, intellectual, moral and spiritual needs, adults need to be not only sensitive to 
those needs but competent in dealing with them. All children need to be loved unselfishly, 
to be accepted for what they are, encouraged and supported in their development and given 
appropriate freedom so that they may gradually develop their own independence. They need 
to be provided with challenges suited to their ability so that they develop both initiative 
and confidence in making choices and decisions. Children will thus develop self-esteem, 
a sense of caring and trust and will grow in personal and social competence. 

All children should have the most worthwhile kinds of experience and guidance that can 
be given them during their early years and the family is generally the best environment 
in which to provide the basis for further learning. Most parents are keen to do the best 
for their children but many feel they do not possess the required knowledge, skills and 
attitudes to give the kind of help which will facilitate the child’s intellectual and social 
development. Some parents also lack the motivation, the self-esteem and the confidence 
to become involved in their children’s early learning processes. There are no easy solutions 
to such problems. However, there are two main ways in which such parents can be encouraged 
and supported: 

• programs which provide information about child development and parenting skills 
should be initiated, actively promoted and made available to all parents; 

• special programs which provide support to parents with young children should be 
established at the pre-school and school level to promote regular interaction between 
the school and the home. 

One of the main aims of such programs should be to instil a greater degree of confidence 
in parents so that they can more effectively assist their children’s learning at home. In fact, 
the ability of parents to help children improve skills such as reading has generally been 
underestimated. Research studies, drawn to the attention of the Committee, have shown 
that parents can make a positive contribution to their children’s development of literacy 
skills by hearing them read at home and that parents have certain advantages in that role 
in terms of their relationship with the children and the amount of time they can offer. (5) 
Gains were made by children at all ability levels, the greatest gains being made in schools 
where there had been no previous parent involvement. Researchers commented that the 
academic performance of the children improved as a result of the collaboration between 
teachers and parents and that no special training or tutoring of parents was required other 
than advice and brief demonstrations. 

Both children and parents benefit in a number of ways from such schemes. Children whose 
literacy skills improve are likely also to improve in other subjects. They benefit from a 
special period of attention from their parents and from a closer home-school relationship. 
For parents, parent-school relationships and parent-child relationships are strengthened. 
In addition, there is an opportunity for parents to be positively involved in their children’s 
schooling, with clear and lasting results. This is particularly important for parents who 
feel that they want to help their children but who are uncertain or diffident about how to 
go about it. Although there is much variation in the role that parents play in their children’s 
preparation for school and in the support they give when the children actually begin formal 
schooling, it is especially important for children’s achievement at school entry age and later 
that their parents believe themselves to be teachers of their children. 

Effective parenting ultimately depends upon the attitudes, values and sense of purpose and 
commitment of the parents themselves. Thus, the process of educating for effective parenthood 
should begin in the school when future parents are undertaking their own schooling. Schools 
should be concerned not only with academic achievement but also with children’s personal 
development and their education for future parenthood. They need to develop in their students 
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attitudes and skills such as caring for and relating to others; effective communication; a 
positive outlook on life; a sense of personal worth and self-esteem; and a clear set of values 
upon which to make sound decisions. Schools also need to teach children how best to transmit 
those attitudes and skills to their own children in the future. Through appropriate programs 
in secondary schools, students should be trained to appreciate the importance and the basic 
principles of parenting. This will have implications for teacher training and for the professional 
development of teachers, as it is of fundamental importance that school staff have the 
appropriate knowledge and expertise to promote in their students skills and attitudes for 
effective parenting. 

Ideally, then, education for parenthood should begin early in life. The noted Sydney 
paediatrician, Dr Clair Isbister, in a submission to the Royal Commission into Human 
Relationships noted in reference to preparation for parenthood courses that “people about 
to marry are not nearly as motivated towards receiving information and ‘discovering 
themselves’ as they are during adolescence or when they are about to have a child”/® She 
reported that young people in school were willing to listen because physical changes occurring 
during adolescence gave rise to re-evaluating themselves and their goals. 

Education for parenthood should be an ongoing process which begins early in a person’s 
life, which is farther developed through the years of schooling, and which later involves 
pre and post-natal courses. During the pre-school years and after the child commences formal 
schooling, the parent should continue to receive support through programs designed to 
promote effective parenting. The interest that parents or guardians show in their child’s 
education, as well as their attitudes to learning and to school, has an important influence 
on the child’s own interest and achievement.^ 

All couples preparing to begin a family should be actively encouraged to attend pre and 
post-natal courses which include an emphasis upon developing parenting skills and positive 
attitudes to child-rearing. Over a decade ago the Royal Commission into Human Relationships 
recommended that “parent education programs should be funded in hospitals as part of 
pre and post-natal classes and ways should be sought to increase parent education programs 
to people expecting the birth of a child”/ 81 Such programs should involve both parents 
equally. With more women in the workforce, men are undertaking more of the responsibilities 
of child care and early education. Many boys and men will need to have a broader view 
of their role as parents if their children are not to be disadvantaged. 

Programs have been developed to help parents evaluate the techniques they can use to 
communicate effectively with their children and to support them in assisting their social 
development. One such program is the STEP (Systematic Training for Effective Parenting) 
program.^ The authors of the program, Don Dinkmeyer and Gary McKay, based it upon 
Adlerian theory. 

Alfred Adler advocated a “democratic approach” to child rearing and parenting based on 
mutual respect and human equality. His theory was expanded by Rudolf Dreikurs who related 
the Adlerian propositions to both the home and the classroom in order to encourage parents 
and teachers to use democratic rather than authoritarian and punitive methods in dealing 
with children. The theory asserts that all behaviour has a purpose and that as a social being, 
each child has a need to belong. 

Thus, if parents are aware of the goals of behaviour, they can learn ways of positively 
encouraging children, communicate with them effectively and develop in them responsibility 
for their own behaviour. The STEP program is therefore a valuable tool by which parents 
can explore ways of providing a stimulating environment for their children. Programs based 
upon other approaches could also be developed to support parents in seeking to assist their 
children’s social development. 
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Despite the growth in the range of parenting programs and home-based pre-school support 
available to parents, it needs to be recognised that some parents are unable or unwilling 
to take advantage of them. There are homes which are physically or socially restrictive 
or where there is a sole parent who must support the family unit by working full-time. 
The social and economic context of Australia is changing the circumstances in which many 
children are being reared in their pre-school years. 

Increasing numbers of mothers are entering the workforce before their children begin school. 
In Australia between 1981 and 1986 there was a rise of 23 per cent in the proportion of 
two-parent families with children under five years of age where both parents work. <10) In 
1954, only 13 per cent of married women were in the paid workforce, but by 1986 it had 
reached 57 per cent. The current rate of participation for those with children in the 
0-4 age group is 40 per cent; 23 per cent are working full-time and the rest part-time. 011 
Labour force participation rates for mothers increase as children get older: 62.5 per cent 
of mothers with children in the 5 - 14 age group are in the paid labour force, 31 per cent 
of them working full-time. 021 

It is vital that all parents should know and accept the skills and responsibilities of effective 
parenting. Schools are currently undertaking many duties which are properly the responsibility 
and duty of the family. The school cannot and should not be the surrogate parent. A 
partnership between parent and school will be of greatest benefit to the child. 

Many of the current efforts towards educational reform appear to be targeted to the wrong 
end of the continuum. The present practice of spending increasingly larger amounts of money 
on children’s programs through 12 years of schooling, beginning at age 6, is inconsistent 
with what we know about human development. 

Programs such as the Parents as Teachers program (PAT), aimed at parents of the 0 - 3 
age group, have taken a significant step in the other direction. Providing families with timely, 
practical information which they can use in teaching their young children and fostering 
optimal development may be the wisest and least expensive investment that can be made 
to improve schools. 

6.2 THE PARTICULAR IMPORTANCE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

The early, pre-school years and the influence of parents or guardians in the development 
and education of their children at that stage of life are vital in the process of learning. 

Early childhood education encompasses the education of young children both in the home 
and in the community. Its quality has a profound effect upon the intellectual, social and 
emotional development of the child. Provision of quality early childhood education, available 
to all, is fundamental to the principle of equality of educational opportunity. 

Studies initiated over 25 years ago by developmental psychologists, as well as by specialists 
in education and medicine, generally agreed upon the importance of the first years of life 
in terms of the development of language, intelligence and emotional well-being. Studies 
of early education programs begun in the 1960s showed that working with the family, rather 
than by-passing the parents, is the most effective way of helping children get the best possible 
start in life. 

More recent research confirms the importance of the pre-school years of a child’s life for 
all aspects of development, including intellectual growth. 031 The years before the age of 
six are no longer just a time for waiting for children to mature, but a time that will have 
a profound effect on their lives. In fact, it is believed that few children ever attain their 
full potential if the early years of education have been neglected. The crucial role of parents 
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in the first three years of their children’s lives has been highlighted by studies which have 
aimed to discover how the home environments of highly competent and less competent 
children differed in early childhood. Researchers have examined both social and non-social 
competencies in two such groups of children. 041 

Social competence was defined as abilities which are necessary in a social context, for 
example, a child’s ability to attract and maintain the attention of adults and peers in socially 
acceptable ways. Non-social competence included language skills, intellectual ability, 
decision-making skills and the ability to concentrate. Children at the age of six were observed 
in order to derive the definitions of competence. This preliminary study was followed up 
by an examination of the means by which the different levels of competence were produced 
in the home environment. Results revealed a major difference in the quality of mother/child 
interaction from as early as the end of the child’s first year of life. The study found that 
mothers of the more competent children interacted more with them, taught them more often, 
encouraged them more often and initiated activities with them more often. 051 

In many countries, governments are demonstrating an awareness of the serious effects of 
early childhood disadvantage by sponsoring high quality programs which include community- 
based parenting and pre-school programs. Governments have recognised how early childhood 
experiences can influence later achievement and socialisation and have identified the key 
role of the family and of effective parenting skills in the development and education of 
children. It has been suggested that governments in this country should take a similar approach 
and support the development of early childhood centres which involve the education of 
the parents as well as die child. 

National early childhood projects in the United States were originally directed at disadvantaged 
children. “Headstart” of the early 1970s included such a program. More recently the 
emphasis of programs like “Homestart” has been upon enlisting the support of the family 
in early childhood education rather than attempting simply to combat negative family 
influences. This has occurred largely because studies have confirmed the high degree of 
parental impact on self-concept and on intellectual development. Programs initiated by the 
Washington (DC) based Home and School Institute have aimed to raise children’s abilities 
as learners and to build adult competencies as teachers. A core component of all HSI programs 
is the design and use of home learning activities in collaboration with teachers and schools. 
Governments are now taking the view that, given the crucial role of the family in the education 
process, schools have a responsibility to help parents learn how to teach their children 
effectively . (l6) 

The findings of the Harvard University Pre-school Project (1965-1978) provided fresh insights 
into four areas that are the foundations of educational capacity — language, curiosity, social 
skills and cognitive intelligence. The aim of the project was to determine how experiences 
during the early years influence the development of all major abilities. The extensive 
observations of children and parent-child interactions in homes representing a variety of 
educational and economic backgrounds made the Harvard study of particular value. According 
to the study, the degree of a child’s competence in the four areas at age six can be predicted 
at age three, with few exceptions. 071 The education system, however, essentially ignores 
the formative years, despite the fact that it is very difficult to compensate for a poor beginning 
with any means now available. 

In Missouri in 1981, the Parents as Teachers project (PAT) was implemented to provide 
educational guidance and support for parents during a child’s critical years from birth to 
age three. The model program is a co-operative effort of the Missouri Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education and four school districts. 

The aim of the PAT program is to demonstrate that education can provide children with 
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the best possible start in school — and life — through a partnership with the home that 
begins at the onset of learning. 

The model program is restricted to first-time parents for two reasons. First, the Harvard 
Pre-school Project found that first-time parents are far more eager for this type of educational 
support. Second, the effects of the program can be more clearly assessed with new parents 
and their first-born children than with parents who had previous child-rearing experience 
and children who had older siblings. 

The program participants represented a broad range of socio-economic and educational levels 
from rural, suburban and urban communities. They included single-parent and two-parent 
families, families in which both parents worked and families with either a mother or father 
at home. The ages of the mothers at the time of the child’s birth ranged from 16 to 40-plus 
years. 

PAT offers services from the third trimester of pregnancy until the child reaches the age 
of three including: 

• information and guidance before the baby is bom, to help first-time parents prepare 
themselves psychologically; 

• information about things to look for and expect in a growing child, and guidance in 
fostering language, cognitive, social and motor skill development; 

• periodic checkups of the child’s educational and sensory (hearing and vision) 
development to detect possible problems or handicaps. If serious problems are 
discovered, help is sought from other agencies or professionals; 

• a parent resource centre located in a school building, which provides a meeting place 
for parents and staff, and facilities for child care during parent meetings; 

• monthly hour-long private visits in the home or at the centre to individualise the 
education program for each family; 

• monthly group meetings with other new parents to share experiences and discuss topics 
of interest. 

An evaluation confirmed that, at age 3, children in the pilot program were, in comparison 
with the pilot group and national norms: 

• significantly more advanced than the other children in language development; 

• significantly ahead in problem solving and other intellectual abilities; 

• significantly advanced in demonstrating coping skills and positive relationships with 
adults. 

The evaluation also showed that parents and children benefited from the program, regardless 
of socio-economic status and traditional risk factors. Research is now being conducted with 
a larger group of parents and children to provide additional data about the effectiveness 
of PAT. 

Families also credit the program with reducing the stress and increasing the pleasure of 
child-rearing. 

Schools have also benefited from the program in a number of ways: 

• the carry-over effect on the project children’s self-esteem and positive attitudes towards 
learning when they enter school; 

• improved academic achievement and a reduced need for remedial education; 

• development of trust and goodwill between parents and professional educators based 
on mutual concern for the young child leads to a continuing positive home-school 
relationship during the school years. 
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Since 1981, the PAT program has grown steadily and now includes more than 50,000 families. 
More than 1,500 parent-educators have been trained to provide PAT services and there 
are now 26 US states which have commenced programs based on the original model. 

It is clear that a growing number of families have a need for child care services and that 
the number of children in formal care is significant. 

In June 1987,253,400 children were attending pre-school in Australia, 154,600 were attending 
a child care centre and 51,800 were attending family day care schemes. Thus a total of 
459,800 were using formal care. 08 ’ 

With increasing numbers of children in various forms of day care, particularly long day 
care, it is essential that child care centres are specifically equipped and staffed to provide 
quality early education programs for young children. All day care programs should have 
a pre-school education component so that children benefit from the time they spend in the 
day care centres. 

Within quality early childhood environments, children develop self-confidence, social skills, 
problem solving and creative skills. Their language concepts and vocabulary, mathematical 
and spatial concepts and physical skills are enhanced. Good quality early child care and 
education sets the right foundation for children’s further development. Such provision should 
be seen as complementary to what parents themselves do for their children, not as replacing 
them; for partnership is the only way both the home and out-of-home environment for children 
can be enhanced. 09 * 

Well-trained early childhood educators have the knowledge and skills to identify children 
who are at risk and to make provision for early intervention, thereby lessening the necessity 
for later remediation. Overseas studies' 20 * have shown that not only does quality early 
education lead to a rise in achievement levels of children but that, in terms of later outcomes, 
children get better jobs, are less likely to become delinquent, are more likely to complete 
their schooling and have lower teenage pregnancy rates. It has been claimed that for every 
$100 spent on quality child care in the US, taxpayers are returned $400-700 for their 
investment. 01 * Children who attend high quality pre-schools are more independent, do not 
give up on tasks and have a more learning-orientated approach. They are overall more 
functionally competent as human beings. 

In Australia there has been an enormous change in early childhood services since the first 
Lady Gowrie Child Centres were established under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Department of Health in 1938. The postwar baby boom, large-scale immigration programs, 
urbanisation and the growth in the number of women in the workforce have contributed 
to the growth of early childhood services. Since 1970 there have been two major influences 
upon the area of early childhood education: first, the involvement of governments on a 
much larger scale which has resulted in a great expansion in the number and types of early 
childhood services available; second, the changing role of women and the influence of lobby 
groups representing the interests of women. 02 ’ 

Governments at all levels are now involved in providing funding for and exercising a range 
of controls over services for pre-school children and their families. The original kindergarten 
organisations have in some cases been subsumed by government departments. In 1968 Federal 
grants were made to kindergarten training colleges and since then there has been a rapid 
growth in demand for funding for early childhood teacher training and services at local, 
state and federal levels. 03 ’ As the number of women with young children entering or re¬ 
entering the workforce has increased, there have been further demands for more early 
childhood services, particularly long day care. 

In NSW most pre-school and child care services are administered by community organisations 
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funded through the Family and Community Services Department or by private individuals 
as a commercial undertaking. Family and Community Services provides an advisory and 
supervisory service for those centres, all of which are required to be licensed under the 
Child Welfare Act 1939 (as amended). Health services for pre-school children and their 
families are the responsibility of the NSW Department of Health. 


Table 6.1: 

Children’s Services: Statistical Summary 


Community Based Services 
Pre-Schools 633 

Long Day Care 349 

Occasional Care 121 

Family Day Care 99 

Mobiles 30 

Outreach Workers 8 

Seasonal Care 2 

Before & After School Care 399 

Vacation Care 311 

Department of Education 
Pre-Schools 65 

Department of TAFE 

Child Care Centres 15 

Commercial Services 

Pre-School 259 

Long Day Care 204 

Occasional Care 1 


Total of Community Based and 
Commercial Services 


1952 


464 

2416 


Source: NSW Department of Family and Community Services, 
August 1988 


Table 6.2: 

Budget Estimates 1987/88: Children’s Services 


Pre-Schools 

35,151,000 

20% Long Day Care plus 


Occasional Care 

8,765,000 

♦Vacation Care 

2,155,000 

♦♦Early Childhood Projects 

3,589,000 


$49,660,000 


Source: NSW Department of Family and Community Services 
* includes Commonwealth Block Grant for Vacation Care $1,211 


million 

** includes Mobile Services, Outreach Workers etc. 

The Department of Education is responsible for the administration and curriculum of pre¬ 
school groups which have been established in 65 government schools in New South Wales. 
Children may enrol from the age of 3 years 9 months, provided their 4th birthday falls 
before 1 August. Most of these centres operate on the basis of attendance for five half-days 
per week, but 17 take children for the full school day — 9.00 am to 3.00 pm. In 11 of 
these centres a midday meal is provided at a cost of $22 per week; in the other six full 
school day centres the children bring their own lunch. No fees are charged in the half-day 
session centres but a voluntary contribution is requested to assist in buying materials and 
equipment. 
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The program in government pre-school centres provides experience and activities suitable 
for the growth and development of children in this age group, allowing them opportunities 
for language enrichment, exploration and discovery learning and the development of creative 
ability in a planned environment under the guidance of trained teachers. Participation of 
parents is a key element of this program. 

In addition, there are 32 Early Childhood Support Classes for children with disabilities 
between the ages of 3 and 6 years. The goal of these classes is to provide experiences which 
allow the children to develop skills which approximate or equal those which children without 
disabilities develop. 

A pre-school correspondence program is provided for children in isolated areas of the State. 
The thrust of this program is to assist parents as the educators of their own children. 

The expansion of early childhood services over the past two decades has raised a number 
of important issues which need to be addressed. These include: 

• the provision of an agreed set of principles on which policy decisions relating to early 
childhood education services are based; 

• the desirability of bringing all early childhood services together within the Department 
of Education ;« 4 > 

• the problem of the inequities of eligibility and access to services; 

• the provision of adequate numbers of early childhood teachers who have been 
appropriately trained to give high quality education and care, and to be able to liaise 
effectively with the home, the school and the community; 

• the problem of the pedagogical and curricular discontinuity that exists among the 
programs of pre-schools, day care centres, infants schools and primary schools; 

• the development of a coherent set of aims, expectations and values relating to early 
childhood education programs; 

• the problem of the most appropriate location for early childhood education programs 
— whether they should be separate units or whether they should be school-based, 
community-based or linked to both. 05 * 

Such issues need to be debated and resolved in the interests of all parents, teachers and 
children. The most fundamental issue, however, is the need to ensure access to education 
and parenting resources for all who wish to take advantage of them, including education 
for parenting, infant and early childhood education programs, family support services and 
a wide range of accessible child care options. In the interests of the individual, the family, 
society and the nation, there can be no higher priority than the provision of quality parenting 
and early childhood education programs. 

Particular attention should be paid to the area of greatest educational potential and long¬ 
term cost efficiency: the 0-3 years age group which is currently poorly co-ordinated and 
largely neglected educationally. 

6.3 The Committee's Approach 

The Committee believes that: 

(a) parenting (particularly early parenting) is the greatest environmental influence on the 
educational outcome of the child; 

(b) in most cases the family more than the school will influence the child's educational 
outcome; 

(c) scheduling a positive parenting period with the child every day is important and is capable 
of achievement by all parents; 
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(d) research experience shows that all parents, irrespective of degree of literacy or socio¬ 
economic difficulties, can readily acquire positive parental skills and can have at hand 
a variety of simple , virtually cost-free learning aids and toys for the child; 

(e) every child in child care should experience an appropriate educational program; 

if) the years 0-3 are the most formative ones in the child*s learning process and the ones 
in which, currently, there is little or no attempt at structured education; 

(g) inappropriate and unskilled care can adversely affect child development and fail to 
stimulate and motivate towards learning; 

(h) the quality of child care centres and the quality of educational programs available in 
them vary greatly; 

(i) the rapid growth in the number of working mothers of infants and very young children 
has contributed to the expansion of a great variety of child care services; currently, 
there are insufficient fully trained early childhood teachers; 

(j) long day care centres should include all learning phases up to and including pre-school 

6.4 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

6.4.1 Programs which provide information about child development and parenting skills 
be initiated, actively promoted and made available to all parents. 

6.4.2 Special programs which provide support to parents with young children be 
established at the pre-school and school level to promote regular interaction 
between the school and the home. 

6.4.3 For parents and children a number of “pilot” type “Parent Community Centres " 
be established in areas of greatest socio-economic need; an evaluation of their 
effectiveness be carried out and programs be extended as their success merits; 
they be staffed with trained early childhood educators t and given facilities to provide 
talks, lectures, seminars, visits to homes and advice to parents and parents-to-be. 

6.4.4 “Parenting ” literature be provided to maternity hospitals, community health centres 
and paediatricians. 

6.4.5 Regular public seminars on early childhood be conducted and involve all levels 
of government , professions , voluntary agencies and P & C Associations; public 
awareness of parenting be promoted by all available means. 

6.4.6 Through appropriate programs in secondary schools, students be trained to 
appreciate the importance and the basic principles of parenting. 

6.4.7 An expertly designed high quality education program be included for all children 
in family day care, long day care and pre-school services. 

6.4.8 Increased numbers of early childhood teachers be trained and their training include 
knowledge and understanding of child development across its whole range. 

6*4.9 As funds permit, the number of pre-schools be gradually increased but priority 
be given to parenting and the 0 - 3 age group. 

6*4.10 An Early Childhood Education Unit (0 -5 Years) be established in the Department 
of Education and an Early Childhood Education Advisory Committee be set up. 

6*4.11 A coordinating body for early childhood services be set up involving the 
Departments of Education, Health and Family and Community Services. 
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6.4.12 More research be encouraged, including collection of data, on early childhood 
education in Australia. 

6.4.13 In-service education be provided to give school executives a sound knowledge 
and understanding of child development and education in the pre-school years 
for purposes of supervising pre-school staff and programs where these are available 
in schools. 


Recommendation on Establishing a Committee of Inquiry 

Without diminishing the importance of early implementation of the above recommendations, 
the Committee is convinced that the early years (0 - 5) are so important to the child’s future 
development and that the interdisciplinary problems of governments in early childhood are 
so complex that: 

6.4.14 A Committee of Inquiry be established to investigate all relevant aspects of early 
childhood education, particularly health, education and welfare, and to report 
upon the essential policy priorities and the optimum methods of co-ordination. 
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CHAPTER 7: THE PROVISION OF SCHOOLING 

7.1 SCHOOLING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 

The Education and Public Instruction Act 1987 makes school attendance compulsory for 
children between the ages of 6 and 15 years. Under the Act, three methods of schooling 
are available in NSW: government schools, non-government schools, and homeschooling. 

7.1.1 Government Schools 

The majority of students, about 758,000 or 73% of students in 1988, attend government 
schools (termed “State schools” under the Act). The framework for the system of government 
schools was established in the Public Instruction Act 1880, although state elementary schools 
had been in existence for some time prior to that. The NSW Education Commission (1985) 
saw three basic principles as central to the public education system: inclusiveness, accessibility 
and quality.* 0 These principles are implicit in the statement in the 1987 Act that the main 
object of state schools is to afford the best education to all children without sectarian or 
class distinction. The Act specifies that instruction in State schools shall be free of charge 
and “strictly non-sectarian and secular” although provision is made for religious instruction. 
The Education Commission saw the principles of public education as establishing a basis 
of equality where “since the state accepted the responsibility to ensure that all people, 
regardless of circumstances, would be given the opportunity, on as equal a basis as possible, 
to participate in education, it followed that resources had to be distributed according to 
principles of fairness and justice”.® 

7.1.2 Non-Government Schools 

In 1988, approximately 280,000 students or 27% of all students in NSW attended non¬ 
government schools. About 77% of these students attended Catholic schools (both systemic 
and other), 8% Anglican schools, and 16% other schools. The proportion of students attending 
non-government schools has risen from a postwar low of 21% in 1977, with the largest 
proportional rise being in the “other” category of schools, where enrolments increased by 
124% over that period. The non-government school sector encompasses a diversity of 
philosophies and methods of schooling, often within a religious framework. This framework 
reflects the historical tradition in NSW, as elsewhere, of the Church playing a substantial 
role in education, with the .first schools in NSW being supervised by clergymen. Non¬ 
government schools provide an alternative to government schools in the exercise of parental 
freedom of choice regarding schooling for their children, and frequently place an emphasis 
on home-school congruity and parental involvement. Under the 1987 Act, all non-government 
schools in NSW must be registered by the State. 

7.1.3 Homeschooling 

The term “homeschooling” is used to describe those situations where parents or guardians 
take full responsibility for the education of their children at home. Parents may undertake 
this responsibility for a variety of reasons, including religious reasons, with education at 
home in NSW dating back to the early days of the colony, where domestic education by 
tutors, governesses and parents was particularly used in upper and middle class homes. 
As there is a requirement under the 1987 Act for children to attend school, it is necessary 
for those who wish to educate their children at home to obtain for those children a certificate 
of exemption from attendance at school. The number of children being homeschooled in 
NSW in 1988, based on the number of such certificates granted, was 120 or a little more 
than 0.01 % of all students. 
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7.2 REGISTRATION 


7.2.1 Rationale for Registration 

The rationale for the registration of non-government schools by the State is most commonly 
expressed in terms of the rights and responsibilities of parents and the State in protecting 
the educational rights of the child. The child’s rights are expressed in the United Nations 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child (1959) as: 

. . . [the child] shall be given an education which will promote his general culture and 
enable him, on a basis of equal opportunity, to develop his abilities, his individual 
judgement, and his sense of moral and social responsibility, and to become a useful member 
of society. 

The Declaration goes on to state that the primary responsibility for the child’s education 
rests with his parents. In exercising this responsibility, parents are also seen, in the UN 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (1966) as having the right to educate 
their children in non-government schools. This right of choice, however, is not absolute; 
the Covenant adds the proviso that such schools must conform to minimum educational 
standards laid down by the State. The State is thus seen as having the right and obligation 
to ensure that children receive an adequate standard of education. In regard to non-government 
schools this obligation has historically been undertaken through the registration of such 
schools. 

Although there was almost universal agreement in submissions that the State had a role 
in protecting the child’s rights through registration, the nature of these rights and the extent 
of the State’s role were subjects of contention. The Australian Education Council (1983) 
distinguishes between minimum standards and desirable standards in regard to the level 
of education to which children are entitled by right.® In the submissions those advocating 
that the State’s role is limited to minimum standards typically use wording similar to the 
UN Declaration, for example “children have the right to the opportunity of being educated 
at least to a level that enables them to operate within and upon society”. Others define 
minimum standards in terms of school programs, in both positive (e.g., “guaranteed access 
to an agreed and balanced program of essential learning”) and negative (e.g. “protection 
against unsuitable premises, teachers and curriculum”) terms. In some instances, however, 
the definition of the child’s essential rights’moves beyond these minimum standards for 
example to specify “fair access to a high quality education sufficient to ensure maximum 
participation in the social, economic, cultural and political processes of modem Australian 
society”, to encompass the depth, breadth and balance of the curriculum, or to state that 
students “not be disadvantaged ... by the lack of a credential which gives access to 
opportunities for further study, work or training”. This diversity of views of children’s 
fundamental rights is reflected in the variety of criteria and procedures suggested for 
registration (discussed in Sections 7.2.4 and 7.2.5). 

Registration is also seen as fulfilling a number of other purposes. The State itself is seen 
as having the right to ensure that children undertake educational experiences which prepare 
them as useful citizens who will benefit society as a whole. Registration may serve an 
accountability function where public funds are provided for non-government schools, and 
assist in ensuring that schools are unified at least to the extent that students can transfer 
among them with minimal disadvantage. 

A critical issue relating to registration is the need to balance fulfilment of the State’s rights 
and obligations with the rights of parents to choose the way in which they wish their children 
to be educated, the right and duty of schools to respond to the needs of their particular 
communities, and the need to ensure that registration requirements are not over-restrictive. 
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Registration in the Australian context is also seen as needing to reflect sensitively the pluralistic 
nature and cultural diversity of the community while operating within the broader framework 
of some common values and attitudes, including the legitimacy of the Australian social, 
legal and political framework. 

7.2.2 History of Registration in NSW 

There is a long standing legal basis in NSW for State intervention in regard to the educational 
welfare of children, with the imposition of requirements on schools to meet minimum 
standards existing, with varying emphases, in legislation since 1866. Prior to 1987 there 
was essentially a two-stage process, “certification” and “registration” pertaining to NSW 
non-government schools. 

The first stage dated from the Public Instruction (Amendment) Act 1916 which included 
a mechanism for the certification of non-government schools which provided “regular and 
efficient instruction” and which complied with certain physical requirements. Such 
certification related only to schools enrolling students in the compulsory years of education. 
The second stage emanated from the Education Act 1961 which allowed for non-government 
schools to apply for registration in order to present candidates for the secondary certificates 
(School Certificate or Higher School Certificate). To obtain registration, schools were required 
to meet the specific curriculum, organisational, physical and other requirements set by the 
two statutory secondary boards (Secondary Schools Board and Board of Senior School 
Studies). 

Before the introduction of the 1987 Act, the vast majority of non-government schools with 
a Years 7-10 curriculum were both certified and registered. This was necessary to comply 
with the compulsory attendance requirements and the Board’s requirements. It was possible, 
however, for a school to operate with certification only if it did not wish to present candidates 
for the secondary certificates. 

The provisions existing prior to 1987 were seen as being prone to a number of fundamental 
problems. The legislation on which they were based was in some cases poorly worded and 
outdated. In order to receive government funding schools had to be certified. However, 
certification was optional rather than mandatory and, while schools could be closed on the 
basis of physical deficiencies, it was not possible for them to be closed solely on educational 
grounds, except by the roundabout method of prosecuting parents who sent their children 
to a non-certified school for being in breach of the compulsory attendance provisions. There 
were a few instances of non-certified schools not informing parents of their status or falsely 
claiming to be certified and/or registered, and there was no method of detecting such 
uncertified schools or identifying their students. There had been legal challenges to the 
interpretation of the term “regular and efficient instruction” which had not been defined 
either by the courts or by legislation. There were problems when schools changed 
circumstances, with no mechanism requiring schools to report such matters, and there was 
public confusion regarding students* eligibility for the secondary certificates even though 
attending State certified and registered schools. 

There was also confusion arising from multiple uses of the term “registered school”. Not 
only was there a two stage system under the two pieces of legislation mentioned above, 
but a third piece of legislation, the Bursary Endowment Act 1912, by which schools wishing 
to enrol secondary pupils who were holders of secondary Bursary Awards needed to obtain 
registration from the Bursary Endowment Board. Thus there existed multiple registering 
authorities, with requirements which were not identical, not always explicit, nor available 
in a consolidated form. 

The 1987 Education and Public Instruction Act changed the situation by making it mandatory 
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for schools enrolling students in the compulsory years of education to be registered for 
the particular kind of education offered: secondary, primary or “of a prescribed kind”. 

Registration for the latter two kinds of education is the prerogative of the Minister, using 
tests similar to those previously applying to certification but with greater definition by way 
of regulation. The fundamental requirement of regular and efficient instruction was augmented 
in the Education and Public Instruction Regulation 1987 by requirements relating to the 
content of courses of instruction, teaching and organisational methods, educational resources, 
school records and teachers. 

Registration of secondary schools is the responsibility of the Board of Secondary Education 
with all secondary schools enrolling students in the compulsory years being obliged to meet 
all Board requirements and teach Board courses appropriate for the award of the secondary 
certificates. Thus the previous two stage system became a single stage with the only legal 
context in which secondary schools could operate being one in which the school provides 
education leading to the secondary certificates, regardless of whether its students intend 
to present for the certificates or not. 

The 1987 Act continued to recognise in law the right of non-government schools to exist 
independently of the public sector and the right of parents and students to opt for attendance 
at such schools. The Act also continued the tradition of previous education Acts in NSW 
by using enabling rather than codified approaches with subsidiary issues being left to further 
regulation by the Minister and Board rather than maximum legislative prescription. It was 
said that there were complaints that this left non-government schools in a state of uncertainty, 
not knowing what might be required of them as conditions of registration. 


7.2.3 Registration Models 

7.2.3.1 Separation of Registration and Accreditation 

To avoid confusion of terminology for the remainder of this chapter, “registration” has 
been defined as licence to operate and “accreditation” as authority for schools to present 
candidates for the award of the secondary certificates. 

The single stage registration approach enacted in the 1987 Act is claimed to provide a simpler 
approach than that operating previously, with the imposition of common curriculum and 
credential requirements aiding student mobility between schools, and minimising disadvantage 
in future workplace and study opportunities arising from the lack of a recognised credential. 
It was also claimed in some submissions that the imposition of these requirements has led 
to an elevation of school standards and increased the value of the state issued credentials, 
and that most non-government schools have indicated no difficulty in meeting the 
requirements. 

Despite these claims, there was strong support in submissions for a return to a two stage 
system, with registration being mandatory and accreditation optional for those schools not 
wishing to present candidates for the Board’s secondary certificates. Such an approach would 
give schools the freedom to operate legally and receive funds, without requiring them to 
follow Board syllabuses and fulfil other Board requirements. It is argued that students and 
society have an undeniable right to choose whether to undertake the secondary certificates 
or not, and that to force all students to enter for these credentials is to deny that other 
appropriate systems of education exist and that individuals have such a freedom of choice. 
TTie dual system would also allow schools to prepare students only for an international award 
or a vocationally oriented credential, which is denied under the current position. The current 
system is also seen as stifling diversity and experimentation. 
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7.2.3.2 Registration Authorities 

Under the current arrangements, the Board of Secondary Education is the registration authority 
for secondary schooling and the Minister for other types of schooling. The role of the Board 
is justified on the basis that, under a single stage system, registration must be considered 
in the context of a total educational program, including provisions relating to the range 
of courses, assessment and credentialling, and thus consistency and efficiency are assisted 
by designating one authority as responsible for all these areas. The justification for such 
an arrangement in secondary but not primary is that the Board has certain statutory 
responsibilities relating to secondary curriculum and certificates, whereas primary schools 
have no “statutory curriculum” and do not have to articulate with post-school institutions. 

The current structure whereby the Minister appoints the Board but plays no role in the 
registration process was seen as inappropriate in many submissions. Most suggested that 
the Minister be the registration authority for all schools, with the Board serving as the 
accreditation authority under a two stage registration-accreditation system. 

It was also frequently suggested that the Minister be advised by a board in registration 
decisions in order to allow the educational and wider communities sufficient opportunity 
to influence decision-making, and in order to provide a balance of power and opinion in 
the process and give a potential administrative structure for registration procedures. Opinions 
on the structure and ftinctions of such a board varied, with suggested options including 
a separate board concerned only with registration matters, the use of the Board of Secondary 
Education for secondary schools and a parallel Board of Primary Education for primary 
schools, or the formation of a single K-12 Board with responsibility for registration and 
other curriculum and credentialling issues. The latter option was seen as avoiding problems 
of inconsistency arising from multiple boards, allowing registration decisions to be made 
within a broader educational context, and facilitating efficiency and economy in inspection 
and decision-making processes. 

7.2.3.3 Alternative Credentials 

Although the issue of credentialling is discussed in more detail in Chapter 10, “Certificates 
of Education”, registration and accreditation procedures have specific implications for 
credentialling. 

Under the current registration arrangements, all students in secondary schools with students 
in the compulsory years must follow the courses of study and fulfil the other requirements 
leading to the School Certificate. Schools seeking registration for Years 11 and 12 must 
follow courses of study and fulfil the other requirements for the Higher School Certificate. 
Provided that these requirements are met, other credentials may be undertaken in addition 
to the state certificates, but not as an alternative to them. It is argued, however, that 
opportunities for such credentials are restricted by the nature of Board courses and the amount 
of time required. 

If registration is separated from accreditation then schools would have increased freedom 
to prepare students for alternative credentials without threatening their legal status and funding. 
There was a variety of opinion regarding the extent of state involvement in such credentials. 
Some suggested that the Board remain as the accreditation authority but that it should recognise 
credentials other than its own. Others suggested that each secondary school should be required 
|o be accredited by a credentialling body recognised by the Minister, with the body setting 
its own credentialling and accreditation procedures. Whether the operation of such bodies 
w as also to be funded by the State, as is the case with the Board, was unclear. Another 
suggestion was for provision to be made for credentials to be developed by individual schools 
or systems of schools either to be approved by the State or to stand on their own merits 
in the light of their acceptability to tertiary institutions and/or employers. 
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In response to arguments for Board recognition of alternate credentials, there was argument 
that the status and validity of the official state credentials would be compromised by state 
recognition of credentials established in place of them. The role of the Board was seen 
as being to promote its own credentials rather than to advertise other credentials as equivalent. 
A multiplicity of credentials was also seen as being unnecessarily costly and confusing, 
and having the potential to be educationally and socially divisive. 

7.2.3.4 Registration of Government Schools 

An issue raised in submissions is whether government schools should be subject to the same 
registration requirements and procedures as non-government schools. The Australian 
Education Council (1987) points out, however, that accountability already exists for 
government schools through the mechanism of ministerial responsibility for the quality of 
education provided in government schools and for ensuring that their curriculum is not at 
variance with what is generally acceptable to the community. This responsibility is delegated 
to the Director-General of Education, who in NSW undertakes a number of school 
accountability procedures, including twice yearly monitoring by inspectors, and who reports 
on the systems operation to the Minister and through the Minister to Parliament. The Minister 
is not directly responsible for the quality of programs or facilities in non-government schools, 
hence registration is needed to assure the community of acceptable educational standards. (4) 

In regard to secondary schools, the requirements for the secondary certificates are identical 
for government and non-government schools. School inspections to assist in monitoring 
the fulfilment of these requirements are undertaken by the same inspectors for both types 
of school, although using different procedures. 

It was obvious in the evidence and views presented to the Committee that there was a strong 
tendency for each sector to see itself as more rigorously inspected than the other. Government 
schools compare their experience of being monitored twice a year with the inspection of 
non-government schools which may occur at six yearly intervals. Non-government schools 
see themselves as subjected to a more demanding and sometimes unsympathetic analysis 
when they are inspected. The situation is complicated by complaints that monitoring tends 
to be a paper exercise and that inspectors show inconsistency in what they expect of non¬ 
government schools. Under the existing arrangements the Board has different sources of 
information about non-government schools as compared with government schools. The 
Minister and Board are informed by reports from inspectors on individual non-government 
schools but accept the Director-General’s assurance that all government schools are complying 
with requirements. As long as different mechanisms are used for this monitoring in 
government as opposed to non-government schools, arguments about which is more carefully 
monitored will remain. 

7.2.4 Registration Criteria 
7.2.4.1 Nature of Criteria 

A central issue in setting criteria by which non-government schools are registered is the 
need to ensure that the State fulfils its obligations to children, parents and the community 
in ensuring acceptable educational standards while avoiding overly prescriptive and narrow 
regulations. If standards and requirements are expressed in explicit terms, they are open 
to criticism for being too rigid; if they are not explicit they may be seen as open and 
judgemental and leading to inconsistent and unpredictable decisions. 

The view was frequently expressed in submissions that the criteria currently in use were 
too restrictive, particularly in secondary schools. There was concern that a diversity of 
schooling approaches be permitted in order to accommodate the range of views on education 
and values and beliefs present in Australian society, and to cater for the particular needs 
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of individual students. Thus there were calls for broad and flexible guidelines looking at 
the schools’ educational programs and standards as a whole rather than detailed prescription 
of requirements. There were also concerns that registration criteria and procedures should 
not lead to the perception that non-government schools are required to resemble government 
schools or to conform to the corporate structures and objectives of the Department of 
Education. 

The legislation pertaining to registration both prior to and since 1987 expressed the criteria 
involved in broad terms. The only criteria expressed in the Public Instruction (Amendment) 
Act 1916 were the provision of “regular and efficient instruction” and the health and safety 
aspects of the school’s physical facilities being satisfactory. While “regular and efficient 
instruction” has the advantages of breadth and flexibility, there were concerns regarding 
its interpretation and ability to guarantee an appropriate and balanced education, and thus 
additional explanations and criteria were included in the official guidelines as “areas which 
the Minister considers relevant”. These guidelines specified the meaning of “regular” 
instruction in terms of pupil attendance, length of the school day and school year, planned 
and sequential teaching programs, effective school timetable and adequate school 
documentation. “Efficient” instruction related to a minimum range of subjects (English, 
mathematics, environmental and social studies, physical education, music, art and/or craft), 
pupil progress, pupil-teacher interaction and adequate equipment and facilities. Criteria were 
grouped in the guidelines in four main areas: curriculum, school organisation, teacher 
qualifications and physical environment. 

7.2.4.2 Criteria for Primary Schools 

In regard to primary schools, the 1987 Act imposes requirements little changed from previous 
legislation. The provision of regular and efficient instruction remains the fundamental 
requirement but there is additional specification in the Act itself, and its associated regulations 
regarding educational facilities, courses of instruction, patterns of study and “other prescribed 
matters”. These specifications essentially parallel those in the previous official guidelines 
although “the study of Australia” and “standardised spelling, punctuation and grammar” 
are added to the list of curriculum areas, together with additional requirements regarding 
course evaluation, student participation and educational resources. 

Dissatisfaction was expressed in some submissions that the flexibility of the “regular and 
efficient instruction” requirement had been lost and also that the provision in the Act for 
the Minister to determine “other prescribed matters” was too wide, allowing the prescription 
of every aspect of non-government school operation. One suggestion was that prescription 
be minimal and that individual, or systems of, primary schools be permitted to submit their 
own specifications of required patterns of study and curriculum guidelines for ministerial 
approval, following which they could form the criteria of “regular and efficient instruction” 
for any nominated school. 

7.2.4.3 Criteria for Secondary Schools 

The Public Instruction (Amendment) Act 1916 did not differentiate between different levels 
of schooling, and thus its requirements also applied to secondary schools. The Education 
Act 1961 and its associated regulations indicated general requirements regarding pupils’ 
attendance, conduct and progress, school premises, facilities and equipment, courses of 
study and teacher qualifications, but left the specification of requirements largely to the 
two secondary Boards. The 1987 Act and regulations essentially amalgamated these 
requirements into a single registration structure. 

Difficulties encountered by secondary schools in regard to the current requirements are 
unlikely to be solved by the introduction of a separate registration process with less 
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stringent requirements, followed by accreditation, since the great majority of schools would 
wish to have both registration and accreditation. Changes in the wording of the legislation 
are not necessarily a solution as the accreditation related requirements generally do not 
originate in the Act and Regulations, but in the syllabus and certificate rules, requirements 
and procedures determined by the Board of Secondary Education and preceding Boards. 

These requirements encompass such areas as courses, patterns of study, assessment 
procedures, participation, application, time allocations, prescribed texts, specialist rooms, 
changes of course by students, grading standards, mandatory elements of syllabuses, and 
nature of evidence constituting proof of study. 

Submissions frequently contained complaints not only regarding the extent and 
prescriptiveness of these requirements but also their concentration on school and classroom 
process rather than the standard of education achieved by students. It is argued that this 
concentration is for administrative rather than educational purposes, that it inhibits innovation 
and variability and that it leads to potentially absurd situations where, for example, students 
reach an excellent standard of achievement in less than the prescribed time, and the school 
is thus deemed unsatisfactory. The counter argument is that student achievement may be 
more the result of home background than the school, that many Board syllabuses emphasise 
processes and activities as being equally important as examination results, that the certificates 
are intended to reflect students’ total school experience and that many educational objectives 
relate to communication skills, patterns of social interaction and practical requirements. 
It is also claimed that Board requirements only occupy 60-70% of normal school time, 
offering ample time for innovation. One suggested approach is to use both process and 
outcome information in assessing schools, for example by allowing schools to appeal to 
evidence of successful student performance when their conformity with process requirements 
is queried. 


7.2.4.4 Types of Criteria 

Suggested criteria to be used for registration fall within five main areas: curriculum, school 
organisation, teachers, facilities and funding. Curriculum specifications are often seen in 
terms of essential core requirements for all students, such as the list of prescribed content 
areas for primary schools in the 1987 Regulations. Alternatively, the core may be expressed 
in terms of essential outcomes, such as the Australian Education Council’s (1983) suggestion 
that, in order to become registered, schools should offer instruction and make formal provision 
for learning for the following purposes: 

(a) help pupils to consider the values of society and develop a personal set of values; 

(b) enable appreciation of the environment, our heritage and the arts through disciplined 
interaction of the mind, body and materials; and 

(c) enhance future employment for the individual and equip the individual with the 
necessary skills for recurrent education throughout his or her lifetime.' 5 * 

Assessment requirements are another curriculum-related issue, particularly in secondary 
schools, with the suggestion that the provision of an exit certificate or credential on the 
completion of schooling be made a mandatory requirement for registration. • 

Criteria in die area of school organisation generally relate to interaction between teacher 
and students, and among students, appropriate and sequential programming, opportunity 
for student participation and practical experience, timetabling, and welfare and discipline 
policies. The Australian Education Council (1987) also suggests that English be required 
as the main language of instruction, and that minimum enrolments be identified in order 
to guarantee a range of subject choice and opportunities for personal interaction.' 6 * Current 
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NSW requirements do not set minimum or maximum enrolment figures, but enrolments 
may be a factor in regard to Commonwealth Government funding. 

Both the current and pre-1987 criteria include the requirement that teachers shall, by 
experience or qualifications, and/or the regular guidance of more experienced or qualified 
teachers, be capable of efficient and effective teaching and planning of courses to meet 
student needs. One suggestion is a separate process of teacher registration, as occurs in 
some other states and overseas, while there is also dispute over whether formal teaching 
qualifications are needed. 

As well as the need for school premises to conform to appropriate building, health, safety, 
fire and planning regulations their suitability as a satisfactory learning environment is also 
deemed important. Access to libraries, specialist equipment and facilities is another suggested 
criterion. 

A number of submissions suggested that the registration process include an accounting of 
the expenditure of public funds, while others also requested the disclosure of expenditure 
of private monies and the demonstration that the school has the capacity for financial 
independence before registration is granted. Criteria relating to school funding are not used 
for registration in the present system, but there is a relationship between registration and 
funding in that only registered non-government schools and their students attract State 
Government funding. The Australian Education Council (1987) states that such a relationship 
implies that conditions more properly relating to funding should not be attached to 
registration.^ 

7,2.5 Registration Procedures 

Inspections of non-government schools for registration purposes are undertaken by 
Department of Education inspectors of schools on behalf of the relevant registration authority 
(the Minister or the Board of Secondary Education). Registration can be granted for a 
maximum of six years, at the end of which schools are re-inspected for continuing registration. 
If aspects of the school are not satisfactory, written notice outlining improvements needed 
for further registration and the time limit for such improvements may be sent to the school 
by the registration authority. Schools which become unregistered are required to notify 
their students’ parents of that fact, and the 1987 Act provides for registration authorities 
to approach the Supreme Court for an injunction to close an unregistered school if it continues 
to operate. 

The Act also specifies procedures for the establishment of new schools and for changes 
in schools’ circumstances. For new schools, advance notice of intention to open is required, 
with a probationary registration period of six months following initial inspection. Where 
schools propose to provide education for additional Years, or kinds of children, they are 
treated as new schools for the purposes of registration. Re-registration is also required where 
a school is sold, or all or part of a school’s teaching premises are relocated, or a school 
undergoes “any changes of a prescribed kind in the circumstances of its operation”. These 
prescribed changes are the construction or demolition of educational buildings in the case 
°f primary schools, and the provision of a specialist learning room for a course not previously 
offered at the school in the case of secondary schools. 

A number of issues of particular concern arise in relation to these registration procedures. 
The first relates to perceptions of the onus of proof being placed on schools to demonstrate 
their suitability. It is argued that, in keeping with the primacy of the parents’ role, the State 
should be required to demonstrate incompetence or unsuitability, rather than parents and 
schools being required to demonstrate suitability. 

A second area of concern is the use of Departmental inspectors in the registration process. 
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The Australian Educational Council (1983) states that a key principle is that the registration 
process should be disinterested, in that it be sufficiently distanced from the political process 
and lead to an objective decision on the basis of clearly established criteria.® The use of 
Departmental inspectors may lead to the perception that this principle is breached through 
difficulties in separating the inspectors’ registration role from their role as officers of the 
Department. Criticisms are also made of the inspection process being overly subjective 
and open to the whims of individual inspectors leading to problems of consistency and fairness 
in decisions. Advocates of the use of Departmental inspectors argue that they have an 
important developmental role, with schools frequently seeking curriculum and other advice 
during the registration process, and that they assist consistency between government and 
non-government schools in the fulfilment of Board requirements. The inspection process 
is also seen as assisting the maintenance of regular and effective liaison among non¬ 
government schools, the Department and the Board. 

A further concern in the registration process is the extent and nature of information required. 
Inspections may involve one or several inspectors visiting a school for a day or more, meeting 
with staff, appraising school premises and facilities, and inspecting a wide variety of 
documents. It is argued by some that the process is overly involved and wasteful of the 
time and resources of both the school and inspector. There is also concern that the process 
relies on “paper” evidence such as written programs and timetables with no guarantee that 
these accurately represent what is happening in the classroom. 

Another issue is the need for re-inspection and re-registration, both for ongoing review 
where new schools are established or existing schools change circumstances. While procedures 
in some states do not provide for periodic monitoring and review of registered schools, 
the Australian Education Council (1987) argues that parents and the community cannot be 
assured that the standards required for registration are being satisfied if the school is entirely 
closed to scrutiny once it has it been inspected. Options vary on the required frequency 
and regularity of such reviews, with the Australian Education Council (1987) recommending 
that the interval between reviews not exceed six years.® Opinions also vary about the 
nature and extent of school change necessitating a review of registration, and the extensiveness 
of such a review. 

In regard to new schools, a probationary period is seen as allowing schools to make any 
changes suggested in regard to its initial registration, and giving the school time to demonstrate 
its long term viability. Both the Australian Education Council and the NSW Department 
of Education see a probationary period of about 12 months as appropriate, rather than the 
6 months specified in the 1987 Act. 

Concern was also raised in submissions over the powers the Act gives to inspectors to enter 
premises, take possession of documents, and require any person to state his or her name, 
address and age, where he or she believes on reasonable grounds that instruction is being 
given at premises in contravention of the Act. These provisions are seen as being unnecessarily 
broad. 

Another concern was that registration procedures be flexible enough to allow for special 
circumstances, such as special schools for students with disabilities, or schools for foreign 
nationals, both of which are allowed for in the 1987 Act under “education for children 
of a prescribed kind”. The Australian Education Council (1987) also saw the need for 
flexibility to avoid dual registration requirements for some composite schools with unusual 
year ranges (e.g. K-7 only). (,0) 

The final issue raised was the need for consultation and discussion with schools to resolve 
difficulties perceived in meeting registration criteria. It was felt that denial of registration 
should be a last step, because of its harm to students already enrolled in the school. Natural 
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justice also requires that schools be informed of their deficiencies and be given the opportunity 
to comment. The current procedures allow for such a process. Inspection reports are sent 
to schools with provision for comment and inspectors are advised to discuss any deficiencies 
with principals during inspection visits. 

7.2.6 Appeals Provisions 

The 1987 Act provides for the establishment of a Schools Accreditation Appeals Tribunal 
of three members appointed by the Minister, one having expertise in government schools, 
one in non-government schools, and the third being a neutral presiding member. The Act 
requires the tribunal to conduct hearings as expeditiously and with as little formality and 
technicality as possible, and specifies that its decisions are final. 

In the consideration of appeals procedures, there is a need to clearly specify the grounds 
on which appeals can be based, in particular whether the interpretation of the registration 
body can be challenged (as provided for by the 1987 Act) or only that due process has 
not been followed. 

The operations of the Appeals Tribunal were raised in submissions as a source of concern, 
particularly the absence of legal representation and records of proceedings, lack of provisions 
requiring decisions to be supported by written reasons, and the absolute discretion of the 
tribunal as to who may appear before it. Others argue, however, that the appeals procedure 
should not be a forum for lawyers, but for legitimate educational assessment of educational 
matters, and that it should allow ease of access by all schools regardless of kind or finances. 
It is claimed that the current system, and the previous system on which it is based (established 
by the 1961 Education Act) have been satisfactory. 

There is also concern over the finality of the tribunal’s decisions, with calls for further 
mediation, involvement of the Minister, or recourse to the courts. The counter argument 
is that decisions must be made promptly for the sake of the students affected, that the 
registration procedure already contains opportunities for mediation and that the use of a 
single body assists consistency of decisions. 

7 -3 HOMESCHOOLING 

7.3.1 Current Requirements 

The 1987 Act stipulates that: 

It is the duty of the parent, guardian or other person having the custody or care of a 
child of or above the age of 6 and below the age of 15 to cause the child — 

(a) to be enrolled at a State school or registered school; and 

(b) to attend the school on each day on which instruction for the child is provided by 
the school. 

Breaches of this requirement make parents liable to a penalty of up to $1000. Provision 
for parents to educate their children at home is made in Section 6 of the Act which states that: 

1 • The Minister may grant a certificate exempting a child from attendance at a school 
as required by this Part, if the Minister is satisfied — 

(a) that the child receives appropriate regular and efficient instruction at home; or 

(b) that conditions exist which make it necessary or desirable that such a certificate 
should be granted. 

2- A certificate under this section may be given subject to conditions and may be limited 
in its operation to a period specified in the certificate. 
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The Minister has delegated the power to grant certificates of exemption to the Department 
of Education which has developed a written set of guidelines that include curriculum and 
social development requirements. 

Parents/guardians wishing to homeschool must apply to the Department of Education for 
a certificate of exemption. Such certificates generally apply for one year. 

The Inspectorate of the Department of Education assesses each homeschooling application 
within these guidelines and has responsibility for on-going monitoring. There is no right 
of appeal against a decision of the Minister to decline an application. 

7.3.2 Issues in Homeschooling 

The rationale for State involvement in homeschooling essentially involves the same issues 
of children’s, parents’ and State rights discussed earlier in regard to registration. As with 
registration, differing views on the balance of the rights and obligations of these groups 
are reflected in divergence on such issues as the grounds for exemption from attendance, 
and the procedures and criteria for gaining such exemptions. 

Some argue that exemptions from attendance at school should be granted only in exceptional 
circumstances. Those arguing this way cite in support difficulties that may arise in 
homeschooling, such as lack of supervision, poor social development, differing parental 
ability and expectations, and the possibility of child abuse and exploitation. The counter 
argument is that legislation and regulations regarding attendance should be altered to facilitate 
homeschooling and that it is sufficient for parents to provide a notice of intent to homeschool 
their children, rather than have to apply for a certificate of exemption, as is currendy required. 

Homeschooling advocates argue that homeschooling provides freedom of choice (including 
religious freedom) for parents; is educationally effective, allowing individualisation of 
instruction, variety and flexibility; provides continuous and real-life learning and encourages 
child-centred curiosity. They farther argue that it assists the child’s social development 
through the family context and avoids the peer pressures found at school. Moreover, it 
is more cost-effective than conventional schooling. 

A further issue is whether the current requirements in applying for an exemption, such 
as providing written teaching/leaming and social development programs in advance, are 
appropriate. Some argued that these requirements are necessary to ensure the educational 
rights of the child, but other submissions stated that they were inappropriate in that they 
impede curiosity-stimulated learning. Further, it was argued that the family is the natural 
agency of positive social development and time-based requirements differ where only a 
few children are involved compared with those applying to a typical school class. 

The method of assessment of the educational progress of children educated at home was 
another issue raised in submissions. Suggestions for the evidence required to indicate 
satisfactory progress included inspectors’ visits; samples of children’s work; diaries of 
activities; performance on basic skills tests; and assessment by certified teachers. 

The delegation by the Minister of authority for granting exemptions and appeals against 
decisions are other areas of concern. Currently, authority is delegated to the Department 
of Education, with inspections undertaken by inspectors of schools. Some submissions called 
for the involvement of an independent authority such as a Board of Education, with its 
own inspectors. Submissions also argued for the right of appeal to an education tribunal 
or the courts if exemption from school attendance is refused. It was also stated that the 
onus of proof regarding the adequacy or otherwise of a homeschooled child’s education 
should be with the State, rather than the child’s parents. 

Another issue is whether requirements for the award of the secondary certificates, e.g. 
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prescribed attendance at a registered school, following a pattern of study, having specialist 
facilities and possessing teacher qualifications, should be amended or made more flexible 
to allow homeschooled students to be eligible for the award of these certificates. 

The issue of government assistance to parents educating their children at home was also 
raised in submissions. Types of assistance called for included direct funding, access to 
Government stores, and provision of books and materials. 

7.4 DISCIPLINE IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

Submissions expressed concern that speedy action be taken on disruptive students both for 
their benefit and for that of others in die class and school. Section 14 of the 1987 Act gives 
the Minister the power to control and regulate student discipline in state schools and to 
suspend or expel from a state school a child of any age. Concern was expressed, particularly 
by state school principals, that the current procedures for suspension and expulsion are 
unnecessarily involved and lengthy, with a call for more autonomy to be given to principals. 
There was also concern regarding provisions for the education of suspended or expelled 
students as, under Section 3(b) of the Act, a child expelled from a state school is effectively 
exempted from the compulsory attendance requirements of the Act. Suggestions include 
involving such students in supervised correspondence lessons or alternative educational 
settings, with smaller classes, welfare and counselling services, and possibly alternative 
curricula. It is also suggested that assistance be given to suspended students in re-entering 
the normal school setting. 

7.5 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee believes that the fundamental principles and objectives of education should 
be enunciated in the new Education Act and should include: 

• the right of each child to education; 

• the rights and responsibilities of parents; 

• the duty of governments to prescribe and enforce basic standards; 

• the provision of government schools of the highest possible quality; 

• the right to establish non-government schools . 

The Committee sees the essential purpose of an education system as developing the educational 
potential of every child. To do so will require: 

• the mitigation of educational disadvantage of whatever cause; 

• special opportunities for students with physical or intellectual disabilities; 

• the maintenance and development of skilled, dedicated teachers; 

• parental participation in early childhood and school education; 

• a concept of whole-of-life as well as vocational education . 

It believes that changed legislative provisions for registration should be applied uniformly 
to all schools . 

It accepts that there is a role for homeschooling where the family is able to demonstrate 

compliance with essential physical and educational standards. 

The Committee believes that current procedures for dealing with disruptive students would 
be enhanced if a review of the selection and role of the school counsellor is undertaken, 
giving particular emphasis to training and to ratio variance to cater for different circumstances 
schools. 

The Committee, while believing in the clear benefit of the work of the school counsellor , 
ar gues that consideration be given , in school clusters where disruptive students are relatively 
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frequent, to employing school social workers who could work constructively with families 
and communities, just as the school counsellor works constructively with individual students. 

The Committee believes that the current Act is inadequate in dealing with a child expelled 
from a government school who has not become enrolled in another school (government 
or non-government). 

It considers that the Minister should set up an educational program for the rehabilitation 
of persistent truants and children expelled from school for misbehaviour. Such a program 
envisages that the Director-General, in consultation with the parents or guardians and with 
the relevant government agencies, may deem a place in this program or organisation available 
to such a child for such period of time as is mutually agreed. 

While this proposed measure does not resolve the problem of the child who refuses such 
rehabilitation, it offers a further step in possible rehabilitation. The alternative is to have 
the expelled child free of any compulsion towards education. 

7.6 Recommendations 
General Principles and Objectives 
It is recommended that: 

7.6.1 In the new Education Act the principal objectives be stated as follows: 
Principal Objectives 
Recognising: 

that every child without exception shall be entitled to an education — 
that education of the child is primarily the right and responsibility of the parent, 
guardian or other person having custody or care of the child — 
and that the State has the duty to prescribe basic standards and conditions 
to ensure the provision and delivery of education for all children; 

The Principal Objects of This Act are to assist in the discharge of these 
obligations by making appropriate provision for: 

(a) the establishment, operation and registration of government schools; 

(b) the registration of other schools; 

(c) the registration in special circumstances of h^neschooling; 

(d) the determination of curricula and the necessary physical conditions of 
schools to meet registration requirements; 

(e) the granting of certificates and credentials and the accreditation of schools 
to offer credentials; 

(f) assistance in transition to further education. 

In The Operation of This Act regard shall be had to: 

(a) developing the educational potential of every child; 

(b) the provision and maintenance by the State of government schools of the 
highest standard, open to all children without fees for instruction and free 
of racial or religious tests; 

(c) the right of parents to choose whether their children are educated at a 
government school or at a non-government school, with appropriate 
assistance towards the meaningful achievement of the choice of school; 
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(d) provisions for parents to learn the basic parental techniques for infant and 
early childhood education; 

(e) the educational needs of students with disabilities, aiming to achieve equality 
of opportunity for all students; 

if) the mitigation of educational disadvantages arising from geographic, 
economic, social, cultural, ethnic, lingual or other reasons, with special 
attention to the needs of individual students and the schools they attend; 

(g) the unique needs of Aboriginal students and the development of an 
understanding of Aboriginal history and culture by all children; 

(h) the special problems of rural communities, particularly small and isolated 
communities; 

ft) the encouragement of innovation and diversity; 

ft) the concept of education for whole of life, including the world of work; 

(k) the provision of opportunities to children with special abilities; 

(l) opportunities for parents to participate in the education of their children; 

(m) the maintenance and development of skilled, dedicated and professional 
teachers; 

(n) the values of home and community. 

Registration and Accreditation 

The Committee concludes that the processes of registration for the purpose of 
fulfilling legal requirements and accreditation for the presentation of candidates 
for prescribed certificates should be separated and that the conditions should be 
uniform throughout government and non-government schools. It believes that the 
agents carrying out inspections for these purposes should be independent and should 
include people with appropriate experience in government and/or non-government 
schools. It is convinced that while maintaining high standards, the processes can 
be simplified and made more flexible. Accordingly, it is recommended that the 
new Act provide that: 

All schools (both government and non-government) should be subject to registration. 
Registration and accreditation should be separated. 

The Minister should determine registration on the advice of the Board of Studies 
and the Board of Studies should determine accreditation. 

Subject to the Minister’s approval, schools may form themselves into systems, 
with an approved authority for each system. 

The government schools be constituted as a system and upon the functioning of 
the new Act all existing government schools be deemed to be registered and all 
existing government secondary schools be deemed to be accredited with the 
Director-General as the approved authority. 

Upon the functioning of the new Act all existing registered non-government schools 
be deemed to be registered and all existing registered non-government secondary 
schools be deemed to be accredited. 

Upon the establishment of a new government school, that school be deemed to 
be registered. 


7.6.2 

7.6.3 

7.6.4 

7.6.5 

7.6.6 

7.6.7 

7.6.8 
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7.6.9 Application for registration and accreditation where required may be lodged by 
a person on behalf of an individual school or by an authority on behalf of a school 
system. 

7.6.10 Such applications should be accompanied by a written certificate of guarantee 
of compliance with the provisions for registration and accreditation together with 
a statement indicating how the provisions are to be monitored. 

7.6.11 All registered schools be subject to re-registration and, where applicable, re¬ 
accreditation after a prescribed period. 

7.6.12 In the case of application for registration or re-registration the Minister, through 
his agents, may accept the certificate of compliance or authorise his agents to 
conduct an inspection. 

7.6.13 In the case of re-accreditation, the Board through its agents may accept the 
certificate of compliance or authorise its agents to conduct an inspection. 

7.6.14 The Board’s agents also conduct programs of random school inspections with 
respect to matters of registration and accreditation. 

7.6.15 Where the Board’s agents recommend that requirements are not being met, the 
Board shall notify the school or system authority and instruct it to rectify the 
situation within a specified period not less than 30 days. If after that specified 
period a subsequent inspection reveals continued failure to comply, the agents 
shall notify the Board and the Board may recommend to the Minister, in the case 
of registration that registration of the school be withdrawn. In the case of 
accreditation, the school may be removed from the list of accredited schools within 
the system. 

7.6.16 The Board’s agents be employed by the Board and contain a balance of experience 
and interest in both government and non-government schools. 

7.6.17 For the purpose of providing advice to the Minister on registration, a Registration 
Committee of the Board of Studies be established. 

7.6.18 The Registration Committee shall comprise 10 members: 

(a) four members of the Board of Studies appointed by the Board, one of whom 
shall be designated as presiding member. Of the four, two shall be 
representatives of government schools and two shall be representatives of 
non-government schools; 

(b) two representatives of government schools nominated by the 
Director-General; 

(c) two representatives of non-government schools, one nominated by the 
Catholic Education Commission and one nominated by the Association of 
Independent Schools; 

(d) one parent of a child attending a government school, nominated by the 
Council of the Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW; 

(e) one parent of a child attending a non-government school nominated by 
the Headmasters ’ Conference and the Association of Heads of Independent 
Girls Schools. 

7.6.19 Persons nominated in (b) - (e) above may or may not be members of the Board 
of Studies. 
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7. 6.20 In advising the Minister, the Board shall indicate the nature of the recommendation 
of the Registration Committee . 

7.6.21 The Minister if satisfied that: 

(a) the premises and buildings in which it is proposed to conduct the school 
will be generally satisfactory and will accord with any standards prescribed 
by the regulations in respect of access, drainage, light , ventilation, sanitary 
conveniences and other prescribed matters; 

(b) the school is meeting the minimum curriculum requirements as prescribed; 

(c) the courses of instruction to be provided at the school are appropriate for 
the students and that the educational facilities at the school will be adequate 
for the courses of instruction intended to be provided; 

(d) that teachers will have the qualifications or experience prescribed by the 
Regulations; 

shall register the school on a list kept for that purpose. 

7.6.22 The Minister may decline to accept a recommendation of the Board regarding 
registration. 

7.6.23 In deciding whether a school is meeting the requirements of accreditation, the 
overriding determinant will be the quality of the educational program rather than 
the process measured in minimum hours, and judgement of that quality will be 
the responsibility of the Board, giving due attention to the recommendation of 
its agents and to the schooVs response if accreditation is not recommended . 

7.6.24 Where it is the intention of the Board to recommend against registration or to 
determine against accreditation, the school shall be notified by the Board in writing 
and a period of 30 days shall be allowed to permit the school to appeal. 

7.6.25 A Schools Appeals Tribunal be established to hear appeals relating to registration, 
accreditation and homeschooling, the Tribunal to comprise three members 
appointed by the Minister: 

(a) one person having expertise in primary and secondary education in 
government schools; 

(b) one person having expertise in primary and secondary education in non¬ 
government schools; 

(c) one other person, the presiding member, who shall not be an officer or 
temporary employee of the Department of Education, a member of the Board 
or a person concerned in the administration or conducting of a school. 

7.6.26 The Schools Appeals Tribunal shall be conducted with as much expedition as is 
reasonably practicable and with as little formality and technicality as the proper 
consideration of matters before the Tribunal permits . 

7.6.27 In the conduct of the Schools Appeals Tribunal, a written record of proceedings 
shall be kept . 

7.6.28 An appellant may request that the Tribunal in its report to the Minister include 
comment and judgement on one or more specific issues in dispute . If the Tribunal 
refuses to make such comment or judgement on any specific issues it shall give 
reasons in the report for the refusal. 

7.6.29 A copy of the report of the Tribunal to the Minister be sent to the appellant. 
7 *6.3C In the case of registration, the Minister’s determination shall be final. 
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7.6.31 In the case of accreditation, where the Board has determined to accredit a school 
the Board’s determination shall be final; in a case where there has been an appeal 
against refusal to grant accreditation, the Minister’s decision shall be final. - 

Minimum Curriculum Requirements for Registration Purposes 

It is recommended that: 

7.6.32 In each school, for each of the compulsory years of schooling, there shall be courses 
of study in the Learning Areas of: 

English 

Mathematics 

Science and Technology 

Human Society and its Environment 

Personal Development, Health and Fitness 

Creative and Practical Arts 

A Learning Area is a broad category within which are various possible 
subjects. Except as provided in Notes 2 and 3, schools are to have 
flexibility within guidelines provided by the Board as to the selection 
of courses and subjects out of a Learning Area. 

Human Society and its Environment will incorporate a significant study 
of Australia. 

The Creative Arts must include a study of both Art and Music in the 
Years K-7. 

The Board of Studies will provide Syllabus Statements to give guidance 
as to the content, skills, attitudes and experiences to be included in each 
Learning Area. 

The courses of study must be appropriate to the stage of development 
and potential of each student. 

Homeschooling 

The Committee believes that, in place of the certificate of exemption in the 1987 
Act, a positive registration process for homeschooling should be adopted. It is 

7.6.33 therefore recommended that: 

(a) Parents may seek registration of their children for homeschooling; 

(b) Each registration shall apply to not more than one family; 

(c) For registration to be granted and maintained, parents must comply with 
the regulations made under the Act and must permit reasonable access 
of authorised officers to .the premises and educational records; 

(d) Inspections of homeschooling be undertaken by the agents employed by 
the Board of Studies; 

(e) . Where an agent intends to recommend against homeschooling, the parent 

shall be notified in writing and a period of 30 days allowed to elapse to 
enable appeal to the Schools Appeals Tribunal; 

(f) The Minister’s determination shall be final. 

Conscientious Objection 

The Committee is aware of possible conscientious objection on religious grounds 
to registration, whether for schools or homeschooling. It believes that in such 


Note 1 

Note 2 
Note 3 
Note 4 

Note 5 
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cases the principles and objectives of registration can be achieved if the following 
7.634 processes are adopted. It is recommended that: 

(a) The school or parent gives six months notice to the Minister of intent to 
commence or continue a school or home schooling. 

(b) An inspection is made by the Minister’s agents of the physical facilities, 
teaching standards and curriculum. 

(c) The Board, acting on advice of its agents, may recommend to the Minister 
that the school or parent has a conscientious objection to registration but 
is acting in such a way as to warrant registration . 

(d) The Minister may decide that the school or parent may be considered as 
having received registration. 

(e) If the Board proposes to recommend unfavourably , the school or parent 
shall have access to the Schools Appeals Tribunal. 

(f) The Minister’s decision shall be final 

Discipline in Government Schools 
It is recommended that: 

7.6.35 A review be made of the selection and role of the school counsellor, with particular 
emphasis being given to: 

(a) training; 

(b) suitability; 

(c) providing for a ratio of approximately 1:500 (counsellor/students); 

(d) ratio variance to cater for special circumstances . 

7.6.36 Consideration be given to employing school social workers to work with families 
and communities in those school clusters where there is a relatively high ratio 
of disruptive students. 

7.6.37 The Minister may cause to be set up an educational program and/or organisation 
for the rehabilitation of persistent truants and for children expelled from school. 
The Director-General, in consultation with the parents or guardians, may deem 
a place in this program available to such a child for such period of time as is 
mutually agreed. The Director-General may require an expelled child to attend 
another government school the Director-General specifies unless the expelled child 
is enrolled in a non-government school. 

7 -7 RURAL SCHOOLING 
7.7.1 Introduction 

There are considerable variations in climate, physical features, land use and population 
distribution in rural NSW. Similarly, there is a wide diversity of schools ranging from large 
structures in the cities to small buildings with one teacher in isolated inland areas. This 
diversity makes the definition of “rural schooling’’ difficult. The definition of “rural” 
used in the Commonwealth Schools Commission study Schooling in Rural Australia (1987) 
is all of the state excluding the greater metropolitan regions of Sydney-Newcastle-Wollongong- 
Shoalhaven, and generally, areas within 50 kilometres of these locations. Furthermore, a 
distinction is made between: 

( a ) the remote inland areas, corresponding generally to the administrative regions of the 
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NSW Department of Education of Western, the western part of North West and the 
northern part of Riverina, and 

(b) the more closely settled provincial areas on the coastal side of the state, that is the eastern 
part of North West and the southern part of Riverina Regions, all of North Coast Region 
and those parts of Hunter and South Coast Regions not included in the metropolitan 
areas of Newcastle and Wollongong/Shoalhaven respectively. 

For the purpose of this Report, the focus of rural schooling is on those schools covered 
in the definition in point (a) above. In addition, the definition of the isolated child used 
by the Isolated Children’s Parents’ Association as “one who for geographic reasons has 
no daily access to an appropriate school’’ is used in this Report to distinguish such a child 
from those in rural areas who do have daily access to an appropriate school. The term “rural 
schooling” is used to describe schooling in the remote inland areas of the state and particularly 
the schooling of isolated children, whether it is conducted in a school or by correspondence, 
the School of the Air and through other audio/visual communications or a combination of 
these provisions. Map 7.1 shows the remote inland areas, the more closely settled areas, 
and the metropolitan areas of Australia. 



Source: Commonwealth Schools Commission (1988) Schooling in Rural Australia, Canberra: Curriculum 
Development Centre, p 26. 
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Regardless of definitions, it is generally accepted that there are difficulties in delivering 
educational services to children in remote areas. The broad problems associated with rural 
schooling have been dealt with in major reports including those of the Senate Standing 
Committee on Education and the Arts on the education of isolated children (1976), of the 
Education Commission of New South Wales on education in rural New South Wales (1984) 
and on central schools (1987) and of the Commonwealth Schools Commission on schooling 
in rural Australia (1987). (l,) In addition, a number of research studies have highlighted 
issues relating to the delivery of educational services in rural areas. These include a study 
of isolated schools in New South Wales by Turney, Sinclair and Cairns (1980), studies 
of teachers in isolated areas by Watson et al (1987 and 1988) and of central schools in 
Western region by Mitchell College of Advanced Education and the NSW Department of 
Education (1988). (,2 > For the purposes of this Report the focus is on the members of the 
rural school community, that is students, teachers, and parents. Much of the information 
was collected from submissions to the Committee of Review of NSW Schools and records 
of its meetings with school community members, educational administrators and tertiary 
institution staff in rural areas. 

7.7.2 The Context 

Before considering schooling in remote areas from these perspectives, it seems appropriate 
to briefly examine the context. In the cities and large towns there are a number of government 
and non-government primary and high schools and TAFE colleges. The small centres would 
have primary and small high schools. In more remote areas primary and secondary education 
would be provided by a central school and in very isolated areas there might be a small 
one-teacher primary school. In very sparsely populated areas where travelling time and/or 
road conditions would preclude daily attendance at the nearest school, students can use 
Distance Education facilities. Map 7.2 shows the location of the six rural educational 
administrative regions in NSW. 
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Altogether there are 966 primary schools, 9 separate infants schools, 61 central schools, 
45 Schools for Specific Purposes, including 4 Schools of the Air Centres and 173 high 
schools located in the NSW Department of Education’s rural administrative regions (see 
Table 7.1). In February 1989,186,619 primary and 136,784 high and 1,318 special school 
students were enrolled in schools in these regions. Currently about 56 per cent of the state’s 
schools and about 43 per cent of the government school students are located in these rural 
regions but it should be noted that the greater metropolitan areas of Newcastle and 
Wollongong/Shoalhaven are included. 


Table 7.1: 

NSW Government Schools by Departmental Region and Classification. February 1989 



—--- 

Primary (a) 



Secondary 

- j 


% Of 

Region 

4 3 

2 

1 

Total 

Centrals 

High 

Total 

Total 

State 





3 

2 

1 


Schools Enrolment 

NORTH WEST 

28 51 

15 

14 

108 

4 

10 

5 

20 

39 

147 


RIVERINA 

43 60 

41 

8 

152 

5 

9 

— 

25 

39 

191 


WESTERN 

60 42 

37 

17 

156 

5 

ii 

3 

28 

47 

203 


INLAND RURAL 
REGIONS 

131 153 

93 

39 

416 

14 

30 

8 

73 

125 

541 

24 

HUNTER 

29 77 

74 

25 

205 

— 

2 

— 

35 

37 

242 


NORTH COAST 

47 106 

41 

22 

216 

— 

5 

1 

30 

36 

252 


SOUTH COAST 

26 58 

70 

29 

183 

— 

1 

— 

35 

3 

219 


NON-SYDNEY 
COASTAL REGIONS 

102 241 

185 

76 

604 

— 

8 

1 

100 

109 

713 

32 

METROPOLITAN 

29 137 363 234 

763 

— 

— 

— 

208 

208 

971 

44 

SYDNEY 












TOTAL STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOLS 

262 531 

641 

349 

1783 

14 

38 

9 

381 

443 

2225 

100 


Note: (a) Includes Infants and Schools for Specific Purposes (SSPs) 

(b) Correspondence Schools are not included. 


Source: In Brief February 1989, NSW Department of Education, Table 1. 

The Committee notes and welcomes the Government’s initiatives for rural education. The 
Rural Schools Plan and the Distance Education Strategy go a long way towards equitable 
educational provision in rural and remote areas of NSW. 


7.7.3 Students 

7.7.3.1 Access and Quality Education 

Access and quality of educational delivery are the two major factors affecting educational 
provision for rural children in remote or isolated areas. 

Physical access to schools may involve long periods of travel daily, leading to fatigue, limited 
time for homework and inability to participate in after-school activities. Availability, cost 
and safety of transport are also issues. Students may need to live away from home to attend 
school, with associated financial and emotional costs. Distance education and correspondence 
school education are also important issues arising from inability to attend school daily, while 
there are particular concerns resulting from distance from support services and special 
provision for students with special needs. Students in isolated areas have reduced access 
to wider educational, social and cultural experiences, with distance from educational decision¬ 
making centres exacerbating the problem. Recently the Minister for Education and Youth 
Affairs announced approaches to improve distance education facilities. 
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The quality of educational delivery in rural locations relates particularly to three issues: 
size of school, teaching quality and continuity. Rural high schools are often small. This 
may result in a limited range of subject choice particularly in areas such as music and 
languages, in teachers on occasions teaching outside their subject area, in limited support 
staff and in fewer facilities and resources both in schools and in the wider community. 

Students are seen as possibly having the same teacher (and vice versa) for a number of 
years, and as lacking peer stimulation and competition. Rural schools are further isolated 
by high transport and communication costs. The provision of specialist and selective high 
schools, and student movement between schools are not realistic options and thus in 
comparison with their peers in metropolitan areas, rural students’ freedom of school choice 
is limited. 

Rural schools and their communities face added travel costs if they wish to provide students 
with the same opportunities as their city peers such as excursions, swimming lessons, sport 
and debating contests. Freight costs are also high. 

7.7.3.2 Curriculum 

The curriculum available to rural students, especially at the secondary level is regarded 
as an important issue. Recent research has indicated that in all but the smallest central schools 
curriculum offerings tend to be at least as broad as those in metropolitan schools. (13 > It is 
argued that the depth and content are important considerations. The ability to offer higher 
level courses within subject areas to able senior secondary students in small rural schools 
may be limited. In addition, the curriculum may not be locally and culturally appropriate 
to students nor responsive to aspects of the specific rural community such as learning 
environments, student needs and community objectives, expectations and wealth. With regard 
to the preparation for the whole of life, some believe that an emphasis on living skills is 
more appropriate and that rural students need to be prepared for living in urban as well 
as rural environments. Closer school-TAFE links and courses relevant to the rural economy 
are advocated. As rural schools have difficulty in offering a range of modem languages 
and music, suggestions for broadening the curriculum included cluster arrangements of schools 
and sharing of teachers between schools (both government and non-government), use of 
community curriculum resources and locally available expertise, distance education and 
correspondence schooling. In provincial centres where there are a number of high schools, 
it was suggested that rather than each struggling to offer the same program, individual schools 
could offer, in addition to a comprehensive core, specialisation in particular subjects or 
subject areas. Some teachers in remote schools advocated specially developed courses or 
°PPortunities for gifted children, slow learners, early intervention and remedial work. 

The breadth of educational and social experiences available to rural students is also a concern. 
The Commonwealth Schools Commission, for example, recommends the extension of 
Austudy payments to allow students to undertake an additional year of secondary schooling 
ln a larger centre of population after completing Year 12, in order to facilitate transition 
1° employment and further study. Other recommendations include a rural-urban student 
exchange scheme and assistance with excursions such as the provision of a school bus. 

Those concerned about the small central schools believe that there needs to be an adequate 
range of secondary subjects, resources and facilities, access to specialist teachers and funding 
for special programs and initiatives. The narrow range of curriculum choice in remote small 
secondary schools is seen as limiting job and higher education opportunities. A recent study 
0 central schools found some experimentation with various frameworks to offer as wide 
® range of secondary subjects and subject levels as possible. Small student numbers, however, 
have meant that subjects may be offered at the 2 Unit level only and that very few schools 
Were able to offer Other Approved Studies. (,4) 
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7.7.3.3 Boarding Facilities 

Students may be sent to schools in provincial and metropolitan areas to study. Parents’ 
associations are concerned that, as a result, some parents experience real hardship but that 
the alternative is daily, tiring travel for their children and the inability to study some subjects. 
Both parents* interest groups and students believed assistance could be provided in terms of: 

• a family style environment in boarding facilities for students; 

• funding to assist parents to support their children in boarding schools and hostels; 

• attachment of hostels to all medium size, rural high schools especially for primary 
correspondence school students who attended school one day a week; 

• more boarding facilities for girls; 

• per capita funding to boarding institutions; 

• preferential placement and financial assistance for isolated students attending agricultural 
and selective high schools, and for gifted and talented students to attend specialist 
educational facilities which cannot be provided locally. 

7.7.3.4 Students with Special Needs 

With regard to students with special needs, suggestions were made to the Committee 
concerning the provision of more adequate student support services, including health and 
welfare agencies. Children with disabilities are seen as needing intensive, ongoing assistance, 
early diagnosis and intervention, and access to appropriate support and counselling personnel, 
possible through itinerant services. Teachers and parent interest groups are concerned about 
provisions in remote areas. Suggestions for improvements include the establishment of a 
Special Education Unit in Broken Hill as a pilot program. Facilities could include family 
accommodation, assessment services, instruction and training by educational and health 
professionals and regular home visits by itinerant teachers. 

Teachers and specialist support staff have recommended the location of a number of support 
units attached to the same regular school in country areas to facilitate flexible support services 
especially for students with multiple disabilities. Planned distance education improvements 
include better access to special education services. 

Provision for the needs of other types of disadvantaged students may also present particular 
problems in rural localities. Problems relating to access and quality of educational delivery 
are seen as combining in rural areas with distinctive attitudes and traditions and limited 
vocational opportunities to result in educational disadvantage and inequality in educational 
outcomes such as retention rates, which tend to be lower in some rural than in some urban 
areas. 

7.7.3.5 Distance Education 

The provision of distance education in NSW in the form of teaching and resources for students 
in remote areas is an important issue in rural education. It is treated briefly from the 
perspective of student needs here, and more fully in section 7.8 of this Report. Plans are 
under way to improve current provisions. Initiatives will aim to: 

• bring the services of the Correspondence School and TAFE much closer to isolated 
rural students; 

• give all NSW students much better access to extra subject choices not available at 
their local secondary school or TAFE college. 

In addition, Correspondence School students will have more opportunity to contact and 
regularly meet their teachers and other students through schools in their region and regional 
Distance Education Centres. 
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At present students have access through the Correspondence School and the School of the 
Air to a wide range of technologies, in addition to printed materials, such as radio transceivers, 
television, electronic mail through keylink, telephone using 008 facilities, audio and video 
tapes, computers and face-to-face teaching through teacher visits and student field trips. 
The Correspondence School also provides a personalised pre-school program. 

Parent interest groups support the application of technology to distance education, favouring 
access to the School of the Air for every geographically isolated child enrolled in a 
correspondence school. Disadvantages of current technology such as atmospheric interference 
with radio signals and the high capital and recurrent costs of some equipment have led to 
suggestions for investigation of other technology. For example, some parent interest groups 
favour the provision of satellite services for distance education delivery and the use of 
telephone modems linking computer terminals to allow isolated students access to a centrally- 
based teacher. There were also suggestions that the Correspondence School be decentralised, 
with provision for more face-to-face contact between students and teachers via home visits, 
mobile classroom units and mini-schools. 

Trials of electronic data delivery using facsimile (fax), electronic mail and video text have 
been conducted as part of the Department of Education’s investigation of improvements 
to distance education. The use of satellites and teleconferencing facilities is also being 
investigated. In general, various technologies such as visual and voice contact in education 
have the major aim of bringing the teacher closer to the student to enhance learning. Some 
would argue that a mix of technologies should be selected in terms of the best and most 
cost effective way of achieving this aim. (,5) 

7.7.4 Teachers 

7.7.4.1 Training and Development 

The lack of adequate and specific preparation for rural school appointments has been criticised. 
Particularly by those who point out that for many newly trained teachers the first appointment 
IS t0 schools in remote and provincial areas. Many of these people have been from urban 
areas, apprehensive about seeking rural teaching appointments. Once in these schools, teachers 
way have limited access to professional development opportunities such as in-service courses 
and information days, involvement in syllabus committees and public examination marking 
and contact with peers in other schools. 

Suggested approaches to the pre-service training of teachers relating to teaching in schools 
m re mote areas include: 

* course content concerning the strengths, challenges and inconveniences of rural life, 
and input from teachers experienced in country teaching in pre-service course content; 

* attractively produced information promoting country teaching for final year students; 

* liaison between teacher employers such as the Department of Education and the teacher 
training institutions about ways to better prepare teachers for rural service; 

* practice teaching in country areas supported by theory about teaching in these locations, 
and information on special education and work with mobile resource units; 

* possible appointment of trainees to the school where practice teaching was carried 
out if the trainees were suitable; 

* off-campus pre-service teacher education courses in rural towns to enable mature age 
reral residents to train as teachers; 

* provision for some part of teacher training, such as the final year or semester, to be 
held in a country teacher training institution. 

In addition to more appropriate teacher preparation, teacher induction and support during 
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appointments were regarded as crucial features in helping teachers to adjust to teaching 
in remote areas. Other suggestions for improving in-service development provisions were: 

• using communication technologies to provide in-service courses; 

• encouraging school-based and district-based in-service activities; 

• promoting visits by consultants to assist teachers in developing and implementing special 
programs; 

• encouraging inter-school visitation by teachers of small schools; 

• allowing extra costs of time, travel, accommodation and relief arising from in-service 
provision for rural teachers. 

7.7.4.2 Recruitment 

Concern about the application of “across the board” recruitment procedures to schools 
in remote areas has been expressed by parents, teachers and educational administrators. 
While many welcome the vitality which new teachers bring to their work, these teachers’ 
inexperience and their high percentage on staffs in remote settings such as central schools 
or their appointment to one-teacher or small primary schools cause concern. Added to the 
scarcity of experienced staff is the lack of executive staff such as secondary head teachers 
in central schools. In addition, small schools may be dependent on part-time casual teachers. 

Suggested approaches to the problem of recruiting staff to rural areas share the common 
underlying assumption that “across the board” appointment procedures are not suitable 
for rural area appointments. Suggestions include: 

• final year scholarships for teachers of subject areas in short supply with a country 
practicum during their pre-service teaching training; 

• ensuring that all staff appointments to remote settings comprise people who have had 
at least one year’s previous teaching experience in a larger school; 

• staffing schools with specific needs on an individual basis by special fitness 
appointments; 

• using contracts to attract teachers to difficult-to-staff areas; 

• adding flexibility to regulations to appoint executive staff to schools with high staff 
turnover; 

• providing greater promotional opportunities to attract experienced teachers to difficult- 
to-staff locations; 

• establishing permanent part-time teacher positions for central schools; 

• establishing a special executive structure for rural schools so that assistant teachers 
in faculties such as Art and Physical Education could have a supervisor in an executive 
position. 

Some recruitment issues are being addressed in the Rural Schools Plan of the NSW 
Department of Education. (,6) Initiatives to attract teachers to rural areas include the award 
of over 100 Rural Teacher Education Scholarships in each of the years 1989 to 1992 to 
provide schools with teachers committed to teaching rural students. In addition, to increase 
the number of able, experienced teachers in small rural schools, the Department plans to 
appoint principals on merit to the 244 smallest primary schools as the teacher-in-charge 
positions become vacant. 

7.7.4.3 Working Conditions and Staff Retention 

Teachers in rural schools report difficulties which include poor accommodation, social and 
cultural isolation and lack of educational, medical and financial facilities. Some teachers 
working in schools in remote areas felt that their pre-service training had not helped them 
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in meeting problems encountered in their jobs, and that more experienced teachers were 
needed in these schools. Those conducting studies in remote schools, while impressed with 
the high level of professional commitment of the teachers, also noted that coping with 
isolation, either geographical, cultural, social or professional, was a problem for many of 
these teachers. Many were young, from urban areas and had little knowledge or experience 
of rural communities. 07 * 

Results of a study of central schools in Western Region indicated that principals saw 
professional advantages in teaching in remote areas. The strengths of central schools included 
the opportunity for making close personal links between the school and the community, 
and for responding to student and community needs in compensating for geographical 
isolation. Working with respected, hard working and professionally committed colleagues 
was rewarding and the smallness of central schools allowed personalised tuition, close 
knowledge of pupil abilities, better discipline and close links with parents. The perceived 
disadvantages of these schools centred on staffing issues, that is, the frequent appointment 
°f inexperienced staff, the lack of executive staff in secondary subject areas and the high 
teacher turnover. Heavy workloads for principals and the limited opportunity for within- 
school professional development were also cited as disadvantages, but the researchers reported 
that most respondents believed that the advantages outweighed the disadvantages. 08 * 
Obviously these were people who had adjusted to working in remote areas and derived 
satisfaction from their work. 

However, the high turnover of teachers is a major concern of residents in remote areas 
who feel that staffing stability is an important factor in quality education. Obviously teachers 
deriving satisfaction from their jobs are more likely to stay in them. Results of a recent 
study of second-year out teachers in difficult to staff schools indicated that the most important 
sources of job satisfaction for these respondents were support from fellow staff and interaction 
with students. Very few had gained satisfaction from relations with the local community 
a nd in general had not adjusted as well to it as they had to school tasks. Analysis of results 
su 8gested that acceptance by the community, quality of accommodation and the availability 
°f cultural facilities were strong predictions of planned stability in the present job, especially 
for primary school teachers. For secondary school teachers, support from executive staff 
and peers and stress levels also influenced decisions about choosing to stay in the 
locality .('9) 

Thus, rural schools are generally seen to have difficulty recruiting and retaining qualified 
staff, with the high attrition rate leading to problems in school program continuity and 
systematic staff development. Particular problems occur in providing effective teaching in 
subject areas where there is a general shortage of teachers. A widely supported approach 
to retaining teachers in remote schools is the provision of incentives to stay. Teachers, 
educational administrators, community members and tertiary institution staff suggested similar 
career and personal incentives and improved working conditions: 

(a) Career Incentives 

• accelerated progression for executive staff; 

• special promotion after extended service; 

• recognition of country service for promotion; 

• improved opportunities for professional development through induction programs, 
in-service courses, access to further study and study leave; 

• continuation of the Transfer Points System; 

• flexible executive staffing such as up-grading advertised positions for which no 
one applied; 
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• provision of career paths for teachers who choose to stay for long periods in remote 
schools and “outs” for those who have stayed too long. 

(b) Personal Incentives 

Provision of: 

• better/quality housing; 

• housing loans for home purchase in a more favoured area on completion of remote 
area service; 

• subsidies to alleviate isolation such as car registration, travel, phones; 

• financial incentives such as higher salaries, lump sums for remote area service 
completion, assistance with children’s education; 

• travel concessions, increased travel allowance; 

• a car for access to provincial cities, a 4 wheel drive vehicle for isolated area travel, 
wear and tear vehicle coverage; 

• improved leave conditions such as flexible leave for travel to specialised services, 
extra leave after a specific service length, earlier long service leave. 

(c) Improved Working Conditions 

• time for management and administration in small schools; 

• increased clerical support; 

• better school facilities; 

• better professional development facilities; 

• access to professional assistance through, for example, the appointment of more 
Aboriginal Education Assistants and discretionary funding for principals, provision 
to deal with stress, access to regional consultants, better communication with 
regional and head offices. 

Suggestions, other than incentives, for retaining staff in remote areas were: 

• dealing with schools in remote areas on an individual needs basis concerning staffing 
issues; 

• increasing parent, teacher and community confidence in the effectiveness and 
viability of central schools; 

• giving the community opportunities for more involvement in their local school 
to increase feelings of ownership and community pride such as establishing a School 
Council; 

• recruiting staff from the local area or region. 

7.7.4.4 Flexible Staffing and Enrolment Policies 

The small enrolments of schools in remote areas mean that they have smaller staffs than 
larger schools. At the secondary level, small schools, especially secondary departments 
of central schools, are not able to offer the same curriculum range as schools with larger 
enrolments and may not have executive staff providing leadership to a staff of which a high 
percentage are newly trained teachers. In addition, secondary teachers on occasions may 
have to teach outside their subject area. Suggestions for flexible staffing and enrolment 
policies include: 

• the provision of a basic staffing allocation, including full-time librarian, counsellor, 
careers adviser and resource teacher, to all secondary schools; 

• increased staffing and release from face-to-face teaching; 
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• allowing fractional attendance for young children without prejudice to the staffing 
formula allocation and without penalising students for lack of attendance; 

• allowing part-time enrolment of students undertaking correspondence education. 

Under the NSW Department of Education’s Rural Schools Plan, additional executive teachers 
have been appointed to some central schools to give added leadership and experience and 
to assist teaching principals with infants and primary classes supervision. Under this plan, 
whole shod staffing in central schools is being encouraged to enable primary and secondary 
teachers with special skills, training and experience to teach across grades from Kindergarten 
to Year 12.< 20 > 

7.7.5 Parents and the Wider Community 

Rural schools are of great social and economic importance to rural communities, often serving 
as the focal point of the community. Some argue that it is more cost-effective to provide 
local schools rather than living-away and other allowances for isolated students in boarding 
schools. In addition, while small schools may experience a number of disadvantages such 
as limited curriculum choice and competition they are also seen as having educational 
advantages, such as providing a co-operative atmosphere, a high degree of organisational 
flexibility, small class sizes, individualisation of student learning, greater potential for the 
curriculum to be made relevant to students’ experience and environment, and provision 
for more community involvement. 

Suggestions for increasing the viability of rural schools, and reducing the travel and other 
demands made on students in attending them include: 

• increasing the number of rural schools offering upper secondary studies; 

• using distance education and communication technologies to broaden and enrich school 
curriculum offerings; 

• providing school travel services, improving safety features of school buses, and 
providing a private conveyance subsidy; 

• providing extra funding and assistance with freight costs. 

While rural people may be conscious of a sense of isolation, and of the often long travelling 
times to major centres, they generally have a high regard for their local school. For example, 
a recent study of central schools in the remote west of NSW found that parents: 

• were generally satisfied with the standard of education that their children were receiving; 

• were aware of the dedication of the teachers; 

• were happy with the family atmosphere of the school, small classes and cross-age 
networks; 

• believed that their children were happy at school. 

The parents also wanted to be more involved in school decision-making and especially about 
what subjects were offered in the secondary curriculum.o In relation to this concern, 
the NSW Department of Education’s Rural Schools Plan (1989) has adopted as one of its 
principles the encouragement of rural community involvement in the development of 
educational programs for students through the local school: 

7.7.6 The Committee’s Approach 

Examining rural schooling by focusing on the various groups comprising the school community 
leads the Committee to the conclusion that there is a high level of concern about: 

• the opportunities for rural students for quality education; 
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• the training, recruitment and retention of teachers for rural schooling; 

• the viability of rural schools; 

• the opportunity for rural communities to participate in school-based decision-making. 

The Committee notes that suggestions by representatives of school community groups, 
educational administrators and tertiary institution staff to alleviate these concerns centre 
on the need to adjust education provisions to rural conditions. Thus, differential staffing 
to suit specific situations in remote areas is favoured over "across the board” staffing policies 
and the application of established and new technologies to distance education delivery is 
urged. The Committee also notes that encouragement is given on the one hand to increased 
funding for boarding facilities and on the other hand for better staffing, resources and facilities 
to make central schools more attractive to their communities. 

7.7.7 Recommendations 

The Committee believes that priority needs to be given to specific aspects in order to maintain 
and improve access to education for students in rural schools, and recommends that: 

Rural School as Focus 

7.7. 7.1 The provision of a school in each rural centre be supported and maintained where 
the rural school is the focal point of its community. 

Curriculum 

7.7.7.2 Encouragement be given to approaches that broaden the curriculum range in 
rural schools such as the clustering of schools, greater use of distance education 
and communications technologies and the continued development of innovations 
in central schools. 

Enrolment and Conveyance 

7.7.7.3 The viability of rural schools be strengthened by students having reasonable daily 
access by school travel services, by improving safety and comfort of school buses 
and by providing an adequate private conveyance subsidy. In particular, it is 
recommended that: 

(a) each student enrolled in the correspondence school be attached to a school 
in that student’s area with provision for attendance at regular intervals. 

(b) fractional attendance of young children be instituted. 

(c) provision be made for: 

(i) improved school travel services; 

(ii) improved safety features on school buses; and 

(iii) a private conveyance subsidy system. 

Boarding Schools and Hostels 

7.7.7.4 Boarding-facilities with a family style environment to provide appropriate pastoral 
care be available for students from isolated areas including those who are gifted 
and talented. In particular, it is recommended that: 

(a) funding be provided to assist parents to support their children in boarding 
schools and hostels. 

(b) there be an increase in boarding facilities for girls from isolated areas. 
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Diagnostic and Remedial Services 

7 . 7 . 7.5 Both diagnostic and remedial services for students with special needs be available 
at the most appropriate place accessible to rural communities. 

Professional Development of Teachers 

7 . 7 . 7.6 Greater attention be given to the needs of rural students in pre-service teacher 
education, induction of new teachers and strategies for ongoing professional 
development of teachers . In particular, it is recommended that: 

(a) improved liaison be encouraged between teacher training institutions and 
employers of substantial numbers of teachers on ways to better prepare 
teachers for rural service; 

(b) teacher training institutions be encouraged to include in their pre-service 
courses segments relating to the benefits and challenges of rural teaching; 

(c) off-campus pre-service teacher education courses be available in designated 
rural towns to enable mature age students to train as teachers; 

(d) opportunities be provided for part of the teacher training practicum to take 
place in a rural school; 

(e) ongoing school-based and district-based in-service activities be encouraged 
to provide professional development for rural teachers; 

(f) where new educational programs are developed, wide use of consultants 
be made in rural areas to ensure optimum implementation of the programs; 

(g) interschool visits by teachers in small and isolated schools be encouraged 
as a valuable means of professional development; 

(h) provision be made for additional costs of time, accommodation and relief 
for attendance at in-service courses by teachers in rural areas. 

Incentives 

7 . 7 . 7.7 Packages of incentives be explored to encourage teachers to apply for and remain 
in rural schools, including appropriate personal and career incentives and working 
conditions . In particular, it is recommended that: 

(a) recognition be made of country service for teachers seeking promotion, 
especially those who give extended rural service; 

(b) the points system be continued but adjusted to widen its range to compensate 
for severe isolation; 

(c) provision be made for quality housing to be available for teachers in rural 
areas; 

(d) attractive loans be made available to teachers to purchase homes in more 
favourable areas on completion of service in remote areas; 

(e) financial incentives be available to teachers in isolated areas in the form 
of assistance with their children *s education; 

(f) for teachers in areas of severe isolation and rough roads, a four-wheel drive 
vehicle be made available; 

(g) flexible leave be available to teachers in remote areas to allow travel to 
specialised services. 

Staffing 

''7*7.8 Flexible staffing and enrolment policies include provision of a basic staffing 
allocation, increased release from face-to-face teaching, and encouragement of 
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part-time attendance of young children and students undertaking correspondence 
education. In particular, it is recommended that: 

(a) the annual staffing operation be brought forward so that rural schools can 
be fully staffed, including all executive positions, from the commencement 
of the school year; 

(b) the current policy of the Department of Education appointing experienced 
teachers, designated Principals 4, in charge of small schools be continued 
and fully implemented as quickly as possible; 

(c) rural schools with special requirements be staffed on the basis of special 
fitness appointments; 

(d) permanent part-time subject teacher positions be available in central schools; 

(e) the executive structure be modified for rural secondary schools to ensure 
all teachers have an executive as supervisor; 

(f) the Department of Education investigate the offering of a loading to be applied 
to schools which are difficult to staff; 

(g) there be a marked increase in the number of Aboriginal Education Assistants 
appointed to schools; 

(h) staffing of schools in remote areas be dealt with on the basis of the needs 
of the individual school; 

(i) wherever possible, staff for rural schools be recruited from the local area 
or region. 

7.8 DISTANCE EDUCATION 
7.8.1 Background 

Distance education in NSW has traditionally been provided by the Department of Education 
through a Central Correspondence School located in Sydney and through the School of 
the Air at Broken Hill. This structure, although it has served isolated students effectively, 
provides only minimal opportunity for students and parents to have regular and direct access 
to teachers. 

While there is a level of family involvement at the School of the Air, lengthy travel is usually 
required in order for children to participate in the variety of planned activities organised 
by the school. In the case of the Correspondence School, its Sydney location has meant 
that opportunities for personal interaction between the school and its students and parents 
are very limited indeed. Students have minimal direct access to their teachers and virtually 
no opportunity for social/peer interaction with fellow students. 

These circumstances make it difficult for students and parents to develop that commitment 
and sense of belonging to a school which is a characteristic of most school communities. 

The existing decentralised Distance Education Centres at Cobar, Walgett and Bourke appear 
to have effectively addressed many of these problems. By having these centres located at 
regular schools, the distance education students have been able to identify with their peers 
with resultant high levels of interactive learning. The decentralised centres have also enabled 
greatly increased personal contact between each centre’s teachers and the communities they 
serve. 

The opportunity for participation by Distance Education Centre teachers in staff development 
programs and curriculum planning activities with the regular staff at the school to which 
the decentralised centre is attached has also been of benefit to the quality of education being 
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delivered by the centre — as well as being a cost effective means of providing essential 
professional development. 

There are other cost benefits arising from the delivery of education through these decentralised 
centres. The “host” regular schools are able to assist in the provision of resources necessary 
for the implementation of various education programs. The decentralised centres are able 
to keep the annual costs of regular, planned field trips to isolated homesteads to a fraction 
of the amount expended by the School of the Air and by the Correspondence School. 

7.8.2 Decentralisation of Distance Education 

Because of the advantages of decentralisation for the delivery of efficient and effective distance 
education, a number of proposals are presently being introduced for the restructuring of 
distance education by locating the service closer to the isolated student. The process of 
decentralisation will be accompanied by the establishment of a major Distance Education 
Centre (DEC) at Belrose in Sydney. This centre will be a joint facility with TAFE and 
will accommodate the course production and servicing units of the Correspondence School. 
It will also become the production and dissemination centre for all Distance Education 
materials required by schools enrolling distance education students. 

7.8.2.1 Decentralisation: Primary 

The recently announced decentralisation of distance education by the NSW Department 
of Education proposes that Distance Education Centres be established in the major areas 
of the state where there are concentrations of isolated children. This will involve a 
decentralisation of the primary section of the Correspondence School and the School of 
the Air. The new centres will be situated in locations where clusters of primary students 
exist and where the town itself is a service centre for families in the district. This structure 
»s based on the premise that all geographically isolated students will attend the nearest centre 
iogistically appropriate to their place of residence. 

The proposed centres are: Bourke, Broken Hill, Cobar, Dubbo, Hay, Casino, Port Macquarie, 
Tibooburra, Walgett and Sydney, with both the Dubbo and Sydney centres exercising 
additional functions. 

The Dubbo Centre, because of its size and status, will cater for the needs of randomly scattered 
isolated students whose numbers are insufficient to justify the cost of establishing a Distance 
Education Centre. Dubbo may also take on the additional tasks of in-servicing the more 
remote and scattered DECs and providing the base centre for a possible counselling program 
entering for the needs of isolated students. 

The Pre-School and Student Support Units of the Correspondence School will also be re¬ 
located at the Dubbo Centre. 

The extension of the decentralisation process to medical cases, travellers and overseas students 
"'ill see such students being enrolled in the Distance Education Centre serving their region. 
Such a dispersement will nevertheless require the establishment of a Distance Education 
Centre in Sydney. This centre will cater for all students enrolled from Papua-New Guinea 
an d some additional secondary enrolment categories; confinements/nursing mothers, the 
"ocationally talented, and SSP students. 

T-8.2.2 Decentralisation: Secondary 

Et secondary education it is proposed that the major Distance Education Centre, established 
as a joint facility with TAFE at Belrose, will undertake course production and be the major 
service unit of the Correspondence School. It is further proposed to develop a Distance 
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Education Open High School at the Belrose site with responsibility for all part-time enrolments 
as well as all the language programs currently offered at the Correspondence School. 

The centralisation of the design and production of curriculum documents, learning materials 
and other educational resources at Belrose for distribution throughout the state will enable 
such material to be produced at minimum cost. 

However, the application of the principle of decentralisation to secondary distance education 
presents a more complex set of problems than applies to primary education. The range of 
subjects is greater, and there are examination requirements to be met. Two variations have 
been proposed: 

(a) Selected secondary schools designated as Distance Education Centres whose students 
are enrolled in an integrated mode. The suggested centres are Dubbo, Port Macquarie, 
Walgett and one of either Hay, Coomealla or Balranald. Each centre will be supported 
with resources from the Production Unit at Belrose. The staffs of these schools will 
be supplemented to ensure appropriate provision for isolated students. 

(b) Enrolment of the student at the nearest secondary school, again in an integrated mode. 
This model will undergo trial in south eastern NSW. Telephone and facsimile links 
will enable students to communicate directly with their teachers. 

7.8.3 Technology and Distance Education 

The role to be played by present and future developments in communication technologies 
is of course critical to the success of such restructuring. 

There is no one technology that can satisfy the diverse needs of distance education students. 
The solution lies in using the best and most cost-effective mix of technologies available. 

The Telecom network provides a proven facility for the delivery of four modes of interactive 
communications — audio, text and graphics, data and TV. At present, a combination of 
terrestrial and Interra satellite links will be required to service all rural areas but Telecom’s 
Rural and Remote Areas Program aims to provide automatic telephones to all rural areas 
by late 1992. 

Telephones are an established high quality technology which is familiar to the majority 
of people. They enable fully interactive processing of voice and data with no delays between 
speaking and being heard. However, not everyone has a phone and there are currently high 
recurrent costs for users. The practical application of large scale bridging of users and for 
data transfer also remains to be proven. Nevertheless, reliable voice communications would 
improve the quality of the education provided to distance education students. 

Although the quality and reliability of HF radio transmission can be unsatisfactory due to 
atmospheric conditions, it is a proven technology with low capital and recurrent costs. It 
has severe limitations when it comes to data and facsimile transmission but until all outposts 
are provided with automatic telephones, HF radio use will continue to play a role in the 
delivery of distance education. 

Proposals involving the use of satellites for the delivery of distance education are still at 
an investigative stage. There appears to be a potential role for one-way television broadcasting 
to centres and homesteads, supported by a terrestrial audio conferencing facility. However, 
initial indications are that the utilisation of L-Band satellites for interactive audio conferencing 
will be neither as effective nor as cheap as efficient telephone communication. 

Satellite transmission quality is very good and not subject to atmospheric interference and, 
unlike land based communication, its cost is not related to distance. Satellites also provide 
reliable reception and speedy data processing over a wide area. However, it is a new 
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technology requiring the development of special equipment and software and the simultaneous 
linking of a number of students and a teacher would appear to be difficult. It is also an 
extremely expensive technology with both high capital and recurrent costs. Costs are also 
incurred based on the elapsed time of each transmission. Trials by the Queensland Education 
Department using the satellite for interactive transmission were discontinued because, although 
the system was very effective, the cost could not be justified. 

Effective distance education can obviously be provided by a combination of the cost-effective 
technologies indicated above. It may also be possible to augment these technologies with 
new and relatively inexpensive technological developments such as facsimile machines and 
computers. Such technologies could provide a cost-effective means for the electronic transfer 
of data from school to student and vice-versa. Attempts should also be made to enhance 
the quality of proven “Low-Tech” technologies — audio tapes and video tapes as support 
technologies for printed material. 

Most of these technologies are either part of established, or proposed, networks and facilities. 
They also comprise hardware and software which is relatively cheap, widely available and 
within the immediate experience of students. 

Such technologies could efficiently provide, on a cost-effective basis, the necessary support 
functions to facilitate the full integration of distance education students into their nearest 
school community. 


?'8.4 The Committee's Approach 

The Committee suggests that the best method of Distance Education will provide, to the 
Maximum extent possible: 

(a) Personal interaction between teacher and student. 

(b) Social/peer interaction with other students. 

(c) Retention of parental/home environment. 

(d) Interaction with other students in relation to the programs of work. 

(e) Effective presentation and explanation of content by visual and written means. 

(f) Speed and effectiveness of marking and follow up of student work. 

(8) Access to study for the HSC, that is, Years 11 and 12. 

(h) A reasonable range of subject choice throughout Years 7 to 12. 

Cn these criteria the approach whereby secondary distance education students are enrolled 
e ither at a Distance Education Centre or at the nearest secondary school, and attend on 
0 Port-time basis while receiving education by distance methods, seems to be the goal to 
he pursued. As the vast majority of students live within possible travelling distance from 
oo established central school or high school, it is feasible for most students to be enrolled 
°t the nearest central/high school, though they might attend only perhaps one day a fortnight. 

Pull integration of isolated students would provide for extensive personal interaction by 
Pacing such students in a "local” school structure and encouraging a greater opportunity 
f°r direct contact between the teacher and the student and between the student and his/her 
Peers. The isolated student would live close enough to the school to be able to participate 
re gularly in both class and extra-curricula activities along with fellow students. This would 
enable the isolated student to develop a strong sense of identification with a regular school 
community whilst retaining the stability of the parental/home environment. 

^e central/high school would be able to integrate into its own curriculum the materials 
Prepared for students not physically in attendance at the school. The material could be 
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prepared at a central location and dispatched in bulk to the central/high school for 
distribution. Such material, augmented by the teacher at his/her discretion, would include 
leaflets, tapes and videos. These would be dispatched, in sequence and as appropriate, 
to students who are not physically in attendance but might also be used by the teacher for 
those students physically at the school. Such a procedure could significantly enhance the 
curriculum and educational programs which the school itself could offer. 

For those students not physically in attendance, the materials would be worked through 
in the home but this would be facilitated by daily teleconferencing, conducted by the school, 
on all core subjects. Such teleconferences might, on occasions, include the school class 
in each subject in order to maintain a regular and high level of student/teacher and 
student/student interaction. The use of facsimile, audio and video tapes would be a major 
feature of the distance education procedures. Video copying facilities would enable the regular 
lessons at school to be videoed by the teacher and forwarded to the student not physically 
in attendance. Cable TV might, in the future, allow instantaneous transmission. These present 
and future technological developments would make full integration an effective and efficient 
means of decentralising distance education. 

The relatively close proximity of the school to students not physically in attendance would 
enable the material they complete to be marked by the class teacher and returned to the 
student with the minimum of delay and would assist in the effective follow-up of student 
work. Local transport arrangements would be necessary and probably would require a 
courier. 

With some funding assistance provided to parents for travel costs, students not physically 
in attendance should be able to visit the school a minimum of once a fortnight. Such regular 
visits would strengthen the social and educational bonds between the student and the school. 
In view of the relatively short distances which such students will need to travel, this cost 
could be kept to a minimum. 

The staff of the central/high school would need to be augmented to allow for the teaching 
of those students who are not physically in attendance. Any staffing thus gained would also 
assist the school in extending the curriculum and educational programs it was able to offer. 

7.8.4.1 Study for the HSC — Years 11 and 12 

A related issue is the question of access to Years 11 and 12 for secondary students attending 
central schools. There are currently a large number of central schools run by the NSW 
Department of Education which do not offer Years 11 and 12. 

Given that there is now an expectation that all students should study a full six years of 
secondary education and that it is government policy, both Commonwealth and State, to 
encourage retention to Year 12, it is now essential that these schools provide the means 
for their students to undertake study in the senior years. 

Traditionally students completing Year 10 have travelled greater distances to enrol in a 
high school in another town, or they have gone into full correspondence, or they have left 
school altogether. 

Changes in the provision of distance education may provide at least part of the answer. 

Within the context of a full integration program, the ability of the central school to meet 
the needs of these senior students could be achieved through the use of distance education 
technology. The central Distance Education School could provide audio-visual resources, 
supplemented by written notes, in a wide range of subjects. The central school could provide, 
through the technologies already described, for a senior curriculum both for students 
physically in attendance and for those not physically in attendance. 
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7.8.5 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 


7.8.5.1 The criteria listed in this report be used to determine future methods of 
providing distance education. 

7.8.5.2 The decentralisation of distance education measures recently announced be 
progressed. 

7.8.5.3 The approach of integrating secondary distance education students by enrolling 
them in Distance Education Centres or the nearest secondary school be 
continued and extended. 

7.8.5.4 The NSW Department of Education make provision for all students in central 
schools currently not proceeding beyond Year 10 to receive opportunities for 
study in Years 11 and 12. 


7.9 SCHOOL CLOSURES 

The Committee received submissions from several schools which were subject to future 
closure. The submissions made four main criticisms: 

(a) that the notification of closure was sudden and unexpected, without any prior indications 
or discussions as to trends or reasons; 

(b) that the demographic trends on which the Department’s decision was based were 
inaccurate; 

(c) that the school was an efficient, community-integrated education unit which should be 
preserved; 

(d) that the alternative school, to which the children were to be relocated, presented significant 
logistic problems. 

The Committee directed its attention to the principles involved and not to the merits or 
demands of a particular school on which it could not arbitrate. It noted that, in this and 
other states over many decades, there has been a sustained policy of closures of smaller 
schools as transport facilities have improved and to meet the changing and increasing needs 
°f education. In these circumstances, the natural desire of many parents to preserve a happy 
school must be offset against the additional educational benefits which a regrouping could 
offer as well as the more effective use of resources overall. 

The table below gives the number of government schools closed in each year 1968 to 1988. 
Closures associated with co-education, amalgamation, changes of name or changes of status, 
f° r example primary to central school, are not included. 


Table 7.2: 

go vernment School Closures by Year 1968-1988 


Year 

Closed 

Year 

Closed 

Year 

Closed 

1968 

67 

1975 

43 

1982 

10 

1969 

75 

1976 

44 

1983 

21 

1970 

71 

1977 

27 

1984 

14 

1971 

51 

1978 

23 

1985 

17 

1972 

52 

1979 

11 

1986 

17 

1973 

52 

1980 

10 

1987 

14 

1974 

17 

1981 

11 

1988 

10 


Source: NSW Department of Education 


Clearly, it is desirable to keep the school and its community fully informed at all times 
°f any trends in demography or education policy which might affect the future of the school. 
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This can be achieved by effective liaison between regional officers and the school. Parents 
should be given the opportunity to examine the information advanced by the Department 
and to enter into detailed discussions with regional officers. 

7.9.1 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee recognises that with rapidly changing demands on the education system 
or the advent of new technology, there will be a need for significant school re-organisation 
in the future. It emphasises the need to keep the school community fully informed of all 
emerging trends and to encourage and maintain dialogue between region and school. 

7.9.2 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

7.9.2.1 Regional officers keep schools fully informed on all matters which are likely to 
affect the nature or future of the school and that full and frank discussions be 
undertaken between parents, school and region before final decisions are made. 

7.9.2.2 The new Education Act include a provision that the Minister shall give 12 months 
notice of intent to close a school. 

7.10 CLASS SIZES 

It is a common but inaccurate practice to use “pupil-teacher ratios” and “class sizes” as 
synonymous terms. The former includes many teachers, such as principals who are not 
engaged in teaching duties, while the latter refers to the number of students taught by the 
teacher in the classroom, that is, the group size. This ratio of students to instructors in 
a classroom is a widely accepted measure of class size. <22) 

The issue of optimum class size is extremely controversial. Concerns about class sizes include 
the belief that classes may be too large or too small. Issues with respect to large classes 
are opportunity for individual expression, individual student/teacher interaction, promotion 
of academic achievement and teacher marking load. Problems perceived with small classes 
are the students’ social development and opportunities to learn co-operation. 

There have been many studies on class sizes but there has been no agreement on ideal figures, 
largely because researchers have very different perspectives on what constitutes valuable 
classroom practices, activities and outcomes, and they have undertaken their research from 
a wide array of premises. 

7.10.1 Research Evidence 

A Committee chaired by Sir Walter Scott was appointed in 1969 to investigate and advise 
on class sizes and teaching loads in government secondary schools in NSW. It found that 
research evidence on the effects of class size on student achievement was “most 
unsatisfactory”. In addition, analysis of expert opinion and research data led to the conclusion 
that there were no “best class sizes”. The Scott Committee concluded that the issue to 
be addressed was “best size to attain what objectives”, and recommended that: 

principals should be free, within reasonable limits to adjust class sizes to meet the needs 
of particular groups of children. That is, while we recommend that schools be staffed 
in such a way that no junior class need exceed 30 and no senior class need exceed 20 
to 25, we consider that a principal should be able, within prescribed limits, to exceed 
these figures for one particular group in order to provide for another group because its 
peculiar and pressing needs could best be met in a much smaller unit. <23) 
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Since 1969 two major reviews, conducted in the USA, of research examining the relationship 
between class size and student achievement have been particularly influential on thinking 
about this issue. In 1978, the Educational Research Service (ERS) published a review of 
41 studies which concluded that reducing class size alone would not increase student 
achievement. Results also indicated that student achievement was affected by the interaction 
of a number of factors including, in addition to class size, student type, teacher characteristics 
and educational resources. The second review conducted by Glass and Smith (1978,1979) 
was a re-analysis of experimental research.® 4 * In contrast to ERS, Glass and Smith 
concluded that average student achievement increased as class size decreased and that the 
mean achievement of students in groups of IS was higher than that of the students in classes 
of 25 to 30. Overall, their results suggested that a reduction of class size from 40 to 20 
students would have little effect on learning outcomes but a reduction to below 20 students 
might. Their studies have been widely criticised. For example ERS concluded that: 

• results were influenced by a significant proportion of comparisons involving atypical 
class sizes below five students; 

• the data base was not as extensive as suggested because only 14 and not 76 studies 
were useful and not all of these dealt with typical school situations.® 5 * 

Since 1979, studies have been undertaken to investigate the conclusions of Glass and Smith, 
but the results have been contradictory. The review by Larkin and Keeves (1984) showed 
that those studies which had concentrated on academic achievement as a criterion were 
generally divided in their conclusions, with the exception that for the very young and remedial 
students, small classes were found to be beneficial.® 6 * 

Results of a widely cited study, conducted in Australia, by Campbell and Robinson (1983) 
indicated that turning a class of 21 or 22 children into a class of 31 or 32 may result in 
a loss of learning time.® 7 * This study, however, focused on student “time on task” and 
°n the effects of crowding, not achievement. A paper from the Commonwealth Department 
°f Education (1986) reports criticism of the study on the grounds that results may be more 
a reflection of increasing space per student, that is room size, than of a reduction of 
student numbers in the class.® 8 * 

Larkin and Keeves (1984) noted that schools tended to put the very young and remedial 
students into small groups. Another finding concerning classroom practice was that teaching 
styles did not vary greatly with differing class sizes.® 9 * In addition, the review by 
Tomlinson (1988) indicated that teachers tended to persist with their established practices, 
usually whole-class instruction, even when taking small classes.® 0 * Tainton (1983) 
concluded that teachers differed in style and effectiveness and merely having small classes 
"'ould not eliminate these differences.® 1 * Olson (1971) stressed the primary role of teaching 
style as a joint factor with class size in raising educational quality.® 2 * 

The Quality of Education Review Committee, chaired by Peter Karmel (1985), discussed 
class size in the context of raising teacher quality. The Karmel Committee concluded that: 

Research evidence is ambiguous... The weight of studies suggests that, all other things 
being equal, a reduction of class size from 40 to 20 students would have relatively little 
effect on learning outcomes but a reduction to below 20 students might have a major 
Impact. Clearly, reducing all classes to this size is well beyond present economic capacity 
. . .® 3 > 

It advocated that under prevailing staffing levels, flexibility of student grouping should be 
undertaken to allow students to spend part of their school week in small classes and the 
balance in larger classes. Associated with this approach is Olson’s view (1971) that as the 
^Ic of educational activity being undertaken is critically related to performance, emphasis 
s hould be put on varying class sizes to fit particular subject needs/ 34 * 
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Many commentators are now saying that the research debate ignores a number of more 
critical factors and issues such as: 

• Practices in other societies lend little support to the idea that academic excellence 
requires small classes. Japan, for example, has an average of 41 pupils in its mathematics 
classes, yet leads the world in mathematics achievement. 

• The nature of the teacher-student relationship, the quality of teaching and the learning 
environment itself are of much greater significance than class size per se. 

• A small increase in class sizes, even of 1-2 students, can release a large body of 
resources. Savings thus made can be re-allocated to provide new benefits to students. 

Expenditure increases substantially with decreases in class sizes because of the high cost 
of teacher salaries, buildings and classroom equipment. For example, it is estimated by 
the Department of Education that the total salary cost of reducing class size by one student 
in NSW government schools would be $53.1 million. Some researchers argue that reducing 
class sizes as an education reform needs to be compared with other measures. Levin, Glass 
and Meister (1984) analysed the cost-benefits of four educational interventions to improving 
primary students’ mathematics and reading performances. The interventions included reducing 
class size, increasing the school day’s length, computer-assisted instruction and tutoring 
by adults and peers. In general, tutoring approaches were found to be the most cost-effective 
and reducing class size and lengthening the school day the least cost-effective. (35) 

7.10.2 The Committee’s Approach 

The research evidence suggests that to get real benefit, class sizes would have to be reduced 
so drastically as to be financially unrealisable. Using available resources including funding 
to provide, for example, ongoing professional development programs may be a more effective 
means of promoting student achievement. 

Available evidence suggests: 

• that test scores and other measures of success in certain learning areas are not related 
to class size; 

• that there is a relationship between class size and particular teaching practices, student 
activities and student-teacher interaction; 

• that there are factors which over-ride class size in the development ofdesirable learning 
outcomes and student attitudes. 

In applying this evidence we must also consider: 

• that increases of class size usually increase the workload of teachers; 

• the nature of particular groups of children in terms of age, age-range, disability, 
disadvantage and the nature of tasks to be performed; 

• the belief in much of the community and the teaching service in the benefits of small 
class size; 

• questions as to the overall effectiveness of embarking on general class size reduction; 

• the issue of class size is related to the nature of the curriculum. Smaller classes will 
be required for subjects requiring students to do practical work. Smaller classes may 
be required for effective pupil-teacher discussions in subjects such as English. Smaller 
classes may be required for those subjects that carry a heavier marking load, especially 
for subjects involving essay writing. 

• the issue of class size can be influenced by the purpose of the school. Those schools 
which actively pursue a firm, more formal, discipline policy may enhance opportunities 
for larger class sizes. 
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It is the Committee’s view that the 1969 Scott Committee’s recommendations, although made 
twenty years ago, are still relevant. The school’s capacity to make arrangements within 
those recommendations should be sustained. However, school principals should be 
encouraged to consult with their staff about establishing particular groups of students well 
above and well below limits in order to deal with particular teacher skills or students ’ needs. 
It should be understood that no permanent establishment of excessively large groups should 
be considered, but flexibility for particular activities is encouraged. 


7.10.3 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

7.10.3.1 The school principal have flexibility in organising class sizes to suit the talents 
of teachers, the learning needs of students and the requirements of the 
curriculum. 

7.10.3.2 Professional development opportunities be available to teachers to facilitate 
their management of different sizes of student groups. 


7.11 INTERSCHOOL MOVEMENTS: 

CHILDREN OF MOBILE FAMILIES 

7.11.1 A number of organisations raised with the Committee the following perceived 
disadvantages suffered by children when their families are transferred either interstate or 
wtrastate by their employers. Defence Services families, for example, are particularly 
affected. 

7*11.1.1 Entry Age to Primary and Secondary Schools 

The different entry ages in the states and territories cause difficulties and disadvantage to 
children of mobile families. There is evidence nationally that this results in 22 per cent 
°* such Year 6-7 and 30 per cent of such Year 10 students repeating a year. 

7*11.1.2 Different Curriculum Standards 

Curriculum differences between states and school-based curriculum within states present 
severe difficulties leading to requests for some uniformity particularly in Reading, 
Mathematics and writing styles. 

7*11.1.3 Differences in Year 12 Certification 

The differences in secondary curriculum between states disadvantage Year 12 students. 
Particularly those seeking tertiary entry. It was suggested in evidence to the Committee 
"tat a three subject core curriculum of English, Mathematics and Science, common throughout 
Australia, should be introduced. 


7*11.1.4 Notification to Schools of Transfers 

u 

fequently there is too short notice given to schools of the impending transfer of children. 
Adequate notice is essential in forward planning especially of class sizes, teacher requirement 
an d arrangements for students with special needs. 


7*11.1.5 Transfer of Student Record Cards 

ne re a child transfers from a government to a non-government school, the student record 
ca rd is not sent to the recipient school and sometimes the transfer information is delayed. 
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7.11.2 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee acknowledges the difficulties to mobile students arising from differing laws, 
regulations and curricula in the states and territories. 

It notes the various attempts of the Australian Education Council to mitigate these problems 
and commends further work in this area. In so doing, it stresses that while a uniform 
acceptance of principle or goal is desirable, the states should be free to devise their particular 
methods of achieving the end result. Too rigid insistence on standardisation of methodology 
could stifle innovation and diversity. In education, as in so many of life’s experiences, there 
can be no perpetually sanctified "best” method. The challenge must always be to devise 
a better method. 

The Committee believes that to minimise disadvantage to children of mobile families, 
government departments and other relevant employing bodies should liaise with schools 
to facilitate the transfer of students. For example, it ought to be possible for the Commonwealth 
Defence authorities to give ample notification to the NSW Department of Education of 
impending defence personnel transfers. This is a simple administrative matter as is the efficient 
dispatch of transfer information between schools. 

As to the student record card (the details of which presumably could be obtained by the 
parent either upon request or through Freedom of Information channels), it seems reasonable 
that the data should be transferred to a non-government school if the parent, being informed 
of the intention, raises no objection. 

7.11.3 Recommendations: 

It is recommended that: 

7.11.3.1 The Government, through the Australian Education Council, seek to remove 
significant obstacles to the orderly educational progress of all students moving 
between the states and territories. 

7.11.3.2 In the pursuit and achievement of this desirable objective, the Government should 
not sacrifice any standards or lose any freedom of method, innovation or diversity. 

7.11.3.3 the Government request the Commonwealth Government to ensure that the 
Department of Defence gives adequate and early information to the NSW 
Department of Education of the transfers of defence personnel children to this 
State. 

7.11.3.4 The Department of Education ensure that transfer information between all schools 
(government and non-government) be expedited. 

7.11.3.5 When a parent informs a government school of intention to transfer a child to 
a non-government school, the parent be informed that unless the parent objects, 
the student record card will be transferred to the non-government school. The 
card should be available for the inspection of the parent if requested. 

7.11.3.6 The Department of Education investigate the possibility of schools providing a 
student profile if the parent requests it. 

7.12 PARENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOLS 
7.12.1 Parent Bodies 

Parent and community support for the work of their schools substantially enhances the prospect 
for effective learning by children. Parent interest and encouragement for their child’s education 
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are vital ingredients in successful schooling. Similarly, strong local community support 
for its school works to the benefit of children. 

Parent bodies such as the Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW, FOSCO, 
the NSW Parents Council and the Parents and Friends Associations have made significant 
and sustained contributions to schools over many years. The Committee pays tribute to 
their work and commends their future endeavours. 

The Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW is already incorporated under 
the 1987 Act. It is seeking the incorporation of its individual affiliated associations. 

7.12.2 Wider Participation 

Since the early 1970s, across Australia, there has developed interest in encouraging more 
parent and community participation in school governance. 

Arguments for this include: 

(a) Educational effectiveness depends heavily on a sharing of aims and attitudes between 
schools and their communities. 

(b) Parental knowledge about and commitment to the school and wider educational aims 
will be fostered. 

(c) The ever increasing demands and complexities of society require schools to be more 
responsive to these external factors and accordingly the responsibility for learning has 
to be shared by the school and its local community. 

(d) A co-operative relationship between the school and its community will facilitate 
educational change, especially in times when schools need to deal with numerous 
initiatives. 

(e) The contribution of community expertise to the school will be broadened. 

(0 Parental assistance in the development of their children’s learning will be encouraged 
or enhanced. 

(g) Schools will be more accountable to the communities they serve. 

(h) Those who are affected by decisions should be able to participate in the decision-making 
process. 

^•12.3 School Councils in Government Schools 

The trend across Australia towards the community playing an increased role at the governance 
level as well as participating helpfully in many other aspects of school life has not been 
uniform, however. School Councils, for example, have been mandatory for some time in 
^eral other states or territories. In NSW opportunity has existed for the establishment 
°f School Councils but there have been relatively few applications for their creation. 

One of the major fears concerning School Councils that parents in NSW have had is that 
Councils will deprive existing parent organisations of their role within the school or will 
relegate them to purely fund-raising activities. 

I^ot all submissions were in favour of School Councils. Some .expressed concern that one 
utterest group or another might exert undue influence. Others took the view that School 
Councils would not appear to offer school communities any obvious benefits which could 
u°t be obtained by strengthening the role of Parents and Citizens Associations. 

7*22.4 The Committee’s Approach 

'•*2-4.1 The Committee believes that School Councils in government schools should be 
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voluntary and should be encouraged. To encourage the introduction of School Councils 
as a positive means of fostering: 

(a) the growth of much closer links between schools and their communities, and 

(b) the decentralisation of decision-making in education, 

the Department of Education should undertake a program of development of School Councils 
on a voluntary basis in all regions. This should involve an education program for all interested 
parties. 


7.12.4.2 Functions 

After considering various views on the role of government school Councils, the Committee 
concluded that they should have the following functions: 

(a) Determining broad school policy in relation to the aims and educational goals of the 
school, educational priorities and needs and student welfare. 

(b) Participating through a nominee in the selection on merit of the school principal. 

(c) In consultation with the principal: 

(i) advising the teaching staff on the broad curriculum policy for the school, including 
general student needs and general priorities; 

(ii) assessing the needs of the school concerning: 

• buildings, grounds and facilities; 

• transport, starting/finishing times of the school day and matters which could 
affect adjacent schools; and 

• making appropriate recommendations. 

(Hi) determining policies relating to: 

• the community use of school facilities; 

• school operated canteens. 

(iv) developing a budget for the expenditure of available funds. This would be done 
by drawing up an annual budget based on assessments of the school’s present 
stage of development, recurring needs and forecast expenditure; 

(v) contracting for supplementary services required by the school, such services to 
be other than those normally provided by the teachers and ancillary staff; 

(vi) promoting attitudes and practices in the school, the home and the community which 
will improve student outcomes and the development of organisational relationships 
which will advance this; 

(viii) presenting a positive image of the school in the local community, in order to increase 
community awareness and willingness to support and become involved in the school; 
(viii) acting as a co-ordinating body for any other school/community participating 
committees in the school, and while not controlling their activities, ensuring that 
their activities are co-ordinated and consistent with school policies. 

(d) Receiving regular reports from the principal on expenditure (including expenditure on 
school equipment and supplies), the frequency of reporting to be decided by the Council. 

(e) Promoting effective outreach links with the community. 


7.12.4.3 Funds 

School Councils participating in the program would have the following sources of funds: 
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(a) Government sources 

(i) A School Council establishment grant and an annual grant depending upon the 
size of the school. 

(ii) All other funds supplied to or available to the principal. 

(b) Other sources 

(i) Funds raised and donated by parent and community support groups. 

(ii) Funds from school operated canteens. 

(iii) Money raised by community use of school facilities. 

(iv) Fund raising undertaken by the school. 

(v) Sponsorship. 

(vi) Allowable investments. 

7.12.4.4 Membership of the School Council 

Members would include the principal (as executive member), representatives from the school 
sta ff, the parents, community members over and above citizen members of parent organisations 
°nd, if decided by the Council, student representatives. Staff representatives would be elected 
by the staff of the school. Parent representatives would be elected from the members of 
the P and C Association or similar body who are the parents of children currently at the 
school. Any parent member of the body would have the right to nominate for election. The 
Parent representatives would be elected by the body’s membership together with all families 
with children attending the school, family voting being on the basis of one vote per family. 
Community members would be co-opted by the Council. 

The composition of School Councils would be such that no one interest group would 
Predominate. 

The chairperson would be elected by the Council. 

7-12.4.5 Disbanding of School Councils 

Desirably the legislation should provide that the Minister may authorise the disbanding 
°f a School Council if, in his opinion, that School Council is not functioning effectively. 

'•12.4.6 Involvement of the Community 

r° r the school to have effective working links with the community and to enable the community 
to respond positively to the school’s needs, a community liaison body should be established 
ln addition to the community members on the School Council. The liaison body would include 
a representative cross-section of voluntary service organisations, the professions, the churches 
°ad local government. This could provide an effective outreach to school families as well 
as widening the availability of advice and assistance to the School Council and the schools. 

^•12.5 Recommendations 
h is recommended that: 

7 J 

• 12.5.1 The establishment of School Councils be voluntary. 

'12.5.2 The functions, sources of funds and membership of the Councils be as outlined 
in this section of the Report. 

‘ 12.5.3 A model School Council Constitution be made available to schools. 

'12.5.4 The Constitution of each School Council include a requirement that the Council 
develop, each year, a plan to achieve the objective of establishing effective 
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7.12.5.5 

7.12.5.6 


7.12.5.7 

7.12.5.8 

7.12.5.9 


outreach, links with, and involvement of the community in supporting the school, 
and that: 

• the plan be actively implemented; 

• the progress of the plan be monitored; 

• the Council include in its annual report a statement of appraisal of the success 
of the plan. 

The Department of Education undertake a program of development of School 
Councils on a voluntary basis in all regions. The program should incorporate 
an education program for all interested parties. 

The Department develop and publicise a detailed rationale for the establishment 
of School Councils, outlining their benefits in the following terms: 

• School Councils will not impinge on the existing role and rights of legally 
constituted parent organisations, but rather should be seen as an extension 
of these. 

• The partnership in education between teachers and parents is strengthened 
by formal processes which establish the rights of parents to participate in 
the development of policy at the school level. 

• Benefits will accrue to schools from the participation of parents and community 
members. 

• Parents will become better informed and their increased understanding will 
result in greater commitment to the aims and policies of the school, and an 
enhanced learning environment for students. 

• Schools need to be accountable to the whole school community, and to consider 
local needs when determining policies. 

• School Councils put democratic principles into action and are therefore 
valuable as an example to students, as well as recognising the democratic 
rights of all members of the school community. 

The Department carry out an annual review of the program of development of 
School Councils referred to in 7.12.5.5 above and that a public report on the 
program be issued not later than 1992. 

The new Act provide that a School Council may be disbanded by the Minister 
if, in the Minister’s opinion, it is inefficient. 

The Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW Incorporation Act 
(1976) be amended to provide for the incorporation of individual affiliated 
associations of the Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations. 
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CHAPTER 8: THE BOARD OF STUDIES 


8.1 THE PRESENT BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Education and Public Instruction Act of 1987 established a Board of Secondary Education 
which replaced the Secondary Schools Board (Years 7-10) and the Board of Senior School 
Studies (Years 11 and 12). The fact that the new Board had responsibility across all of 
Secondary Education reflected developments since the two separate Boards were established 
in the 1960s. With more and more students proceeding to Higher School Certificate level 
and with increased retention a Government priority it was essential that there be continuity 
and coherence of purpose across the whole secondary curriculum. Following its establishment 
fte Board of Secondary Education commenced a review of the total curriculum and began 
to develop plans which saw secondary education as a continuous progression, albeit with 
some changes of direction at the end of Year 10. 

The 1987 Act also provided for combining the processes of registration and accreditation 
°f secondary schools and for these to be part of the responsibilities of the Board of Secondary 
Education. 

The composition of the Board reflected the changed emphasis in its functions with a reduction 
the number of tertiary representatives and a widening of the membership base. As the 
n °n-govemment sector has expanded and community interest in education has widened, 
a dditional groups have sought representation on the Board of Secondary Education. The 
board’s size, however, must be limited to allow it to operate effectively. 

8 -2 FORCES FOR CHANGE 

Since 1987 arguments have emerged for reconsidering the structure and role of the Board. 
These are discussed below. 


8 *2.1 Links Between Primary and Secondary Education 

ft has been argued that the link between primary and secondary education needs to be stressed 
told that all schooling should be seen as an unbroken process. The curriculum break between 
Tear 6 and Year 7, though established by long tradition, is difficult to justify educationally. 

The curriculum for primary schools, insofar as registration requirements are concerned, 
*J as been governed by the regulations under the Act but the major primary curriculum 
development organisation in the State is the Department of Education. Non-government 
Primary schools tend to accept, in varying degrees, documents prepared by the Department, 
/ftere are those who feel that curriculum development might take place on a more coordinated 
across both government and non-government sectors. 


8 ‘2.2 Increasing Retention in Years 10-12 

^creased retention of students from Year 10 to Year 12 means that there are now many 
students who do not necessarily wish to pursue the traditional academic pattern of study 
fading to the Higher School Certificate. The Board of Secondary Education proposed 
ev eloping new course patterns to cater for the needs of the increasing number of students 
c °ntinuing at school beyond the compulsory years of education. It also proposed, as required 
f n der the 1987 Act, to issue a Certificate of Secondary Education which was intended to 
. e a n exit credential allowing student achievement, including achievement other than scores 
p traditional examinations, to be recorded. Following a decision by the Government, the 
totificate of Secondary Education was not introduced and the School Certificate continued, 
ll h records of achievement being provided in Year 11. 
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The problem, however, of acknowledging achievement from the end of compulsory schooling 
at age 15 remains one which will require continuing attention. In addition, there needs to 
be a clarification of the purposes of education in Years 11 and 12 together with further 
development of ways to implement these purposes. 

The Board of Secondaiy Education has introduced procedures which allow for curriculum 
links with Technical and Further Education. Other Approved Studies courses (OAS) 
developed as individual school-based courses have included a significant proportion, 
particularly among government schools, of Joint Secondary Schools/TAFE courses. This 
has led logically to the development by the Board of Joint Secondary Schools/TAFE courses, 
i.e. courses which would gain recognition as Board determined courses for the Higher School 
Certificate. 

An associated development has been the increasing need to look at links with industry and 
vocational skills. This has involved the Board of Secondaiy Education in considering ways 
in which part-time work and part-time school attendance might be included in the overall 
curriculum pattern in the senior years. Resolution of this issue has not yet been achieved. 

8.2.3 Registration and Accreditation 

Non-government schools tend to view the merging of registration and accreditation as 
inappropriate. Further, many non-government schools see the rules and regulations of the 
Board for accreditation as being too tight and inflexible, particularly with regard to 
requirements for a minimum number of hours for a syllabus over Years 7 - 10. There are 
those in the non-government sector who believe that the Board’s requirements, amounting 
to about 70 per cent of total school time, are too extensive. 

Many non-government schools have suggested that there would be benefit in returning to 
the situation prior to 1987 when registration and accreditation were separated, particularly 
if the requirements for registration (i.e. the right to function as a school) were less stringent 
than those for accreditation (i.e. the right to present students for the Board Certificates). 
It has been further suggested that non-government schools should have the freedom to be 
registered without having to meet the requirements for accreditation if they do not wish 
their students to receive the Board’s Certificates. 

Those parents who wish to educate their children at home have expressed discontent with 
the 1987 Act on the grounds that the requirements for homeschooling to be approved are 
too onerous and that their implementation by the Department of Education is unduly 
restrictive. Procedures to provide greater freedom are sought. 

8.2.4 Independence of the Board 

There has been a perception that the Board is part of the Department of Education because 
the Department’s Statutory Board Directorate services the Board. The Department of 
Education is seen to have very considerable influence on the Board’s decisions and on its 
procedures. It was argued that the Board and its administrative staff should be seen to be 
clearly separate from the Department of Education. With regard to this issue it should be 
noted that the Board is serviced by the Department not only in terms of the Statutory Board 
Directorate, but with very extensive assistance from the Studies Directorate, the Inspectorate, 
Regional Officers, Regional Field Officers and the Department’s finance staff. 

8.3 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee believes that there has been a preoccupation with secondary education in 
recent years. There is a need to re-focus public attention on primary education and to ensure 
a logical and smooth continuation of curriculum development from Kindergarten to Year 12- 
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The Committee stresses the importance of achieving competence in basic skills and motivation 
in the Years K-6 so that the student may cope adequately with the more specialised subject 
learning of the secondary years. Some students do experience real difficulties in making 
the transition from primary to secondary schooling. Hence the Committee believes that 
teachers in the early secondary years should undertake special in-service training for an 
understanding of those problems and means of resolving them. It emphasises, too, the 
importance of continuing effective pastoral care and counselling throughout the secondary 
years. 

8-3.1 A Single Board 

The Committee believes that there should be a single, independent Board of Studies responsible 
for curriculum development for all the years of schooling and serviced entirely by its own 
curriculum and administrative staff The Board should be encouraged to maintain dialogue 
and discussion with the community. 

It has examined the alternative of a separate Board of Primary Education but believes first 
that the effective liaison essential for a curriculum continuum could not be easily achieved 
by that means and second that the expense of a separate body is not justified. The Committee 
is aware of the possible criticism that such a Board could be dominated by secondary schooling 
considerations, just as some argue that the present Board is over influenced by matriculation 
requirements and its curriculum distorted to meet them. It is convinced, however, that a 
proper balance can be achieved by legislative provision for a Board Standing Committee 
°u primary education. 

8.3.2 Determining Minimum Curriculum for Registration Purposes 

It is proposed that the Board will have responsibility for determining guidelines for the 
minimum curriculum requirements across all years of compulsory educationfor the purposes 
°f registration. The proposed requirements are specified in Chapter 7 of this Report in the 
Action dealing with registration of schools. In addition, the Board will have responsibilities 
f°r determining curriculum for credentialling purposes. 

8.3.3 Co-ordination of Curriculum 

In the primary years it is envisaged that in respect of the minimum curriculum requirements 
the Board will issue guidelines for schools so that they may understand the Board’s intentions. 
An adequately staffed curriculum unit would be attached to the Board to assist in the 
development of both primary and secondary syllabuses. In the secondary years the Board 
t^ill continue the role of previous Boards in syllabus development but there will be the 
opportunity for coordination of curriculum across all years K-12 and indeed beyond Year 
12 for those students who may wish to re-enter the schooling system and/or continue with 
Port-time work/part-time study, including courses accredited with TAFE. 

8-3.4 Syllabus Committees 

1* is envisaged that the Board will continue to use the practice of establishing Syllabus 
Committees and while there should be representation from various interest groups, 
Membership should be based on the expertise which the persons selected can bring to the 
Committee. Syllabus Committees must achieve a reasonable time frame for the production 
°f syllabus documents. The emerging practice of appointing writing groups to work under 
guidelines of representative committees has much to commend it and should be extended. 
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8.3.5 Schools, TAFE and University Links 

The responsibilities of the Board of Studies, in and beyond Years 11 and 12, will involve 
an extension of the activities already being undertaken by the Board of Secondary Education 
in relation to links with TAFE and liaison with universities on tertiary entrance. The Committee 
envisages the possibility of greater flexibility in credentialling so that students who have 
left school without a Higher School Certificate, or students who wish to upgrade their Higher 
School Certificate, may undertake further studies and attain this credential on a cumulative 
basis over perhaps two to three years. These students may be undertaking part-time work 
as well as part-time study. The Committee believes it desirable that the Board of Studies 
should further explore the possibility of increased articulation of courses between the Board 
and TAFE. 

8.3.6 Separation of Registration and Accreditation 

Registration will be concerned with the right of the school to function. Accreditation will 
be concerned with the right to present candidates for the Board's certificates. The specific 
details and recommendations for registration and accreditation are detailed in Chapter 7 
of this Report. 

Registration will be achieved through schools complying with the Board’s minimum curriculum 
requirements, and as indicated in the proposed new Act, factors relating to safety, health 
and the provision of a suitable educational environment. These requirements will apply also 
to homeschooling. 

A secondary school may apply for registration and accreditation simultaneously. The proposed 
new Act specifies the membership of the Board’s Registration Committee which will consider 
applications from schools and which will make recommendations to the Board. It will then 
be the Board which recommends to the Minister. 

8.3.7 The Board’s Agents 

For the purposes of registration and accreditation the Board will have its own agents who 
will be called Board Inspectors. The Committee envisages that Board Inspectors will include 
among their numbers, inspectors of schools from the Department of Education or their 
equivalent on deployment for terms of up to four years. The remainder of the Board Inspectors 
would be appointed by the Board from among applicants for the role. Applicants could 
come from both government and non-government sources and could include principals of 
schools, again on deployment. The Committee envisages that the panel of inspectors visiting 
a school for registration/accreditation purposes might also include one or two members 
nominated by the school itself, being persons not immediately associated with the school 
but who could make a valuable contribution to the registration/accreditation process and 
in whom the school itself would have confidence. The appointment of such persons to the 
inspecting panel would be a matter for negotiation between the school and officers of the 
Board. 

8.3.8 Registration of Government Schools 

The Committee recommends that government schools be registered. This registration cart 
occur through the registration of schools by systems provided that the system gives guarantees 
of compliance with the Board’s requirements and establishes to the satisfaction of the Board 
that it is able to monitor the operation of its schools in such a way as to ensure that the 
Board’s requirements are met. The Board may also, of course, ask Board Inspectors to 
visit any school, upon due notice, to determine if requirements are being met. The Committee 
envisages that the Board would institute a regular program of random visits to registered 
schools for this purpose. 
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An appeals mechanism is included in the Act to cover the situation where the Board is not 
prepared either to recommend registration to the Minister or is not prepared to accredit 
the school. The Appeals Tribunal to which the appeal will be made will operate under 
procedures similar to those specified in the 1987Act but with the difference that the tribunal 
will be a recommending body to the Minister. 

8-3.9 Independence of the Board 

The Committee proposes that the Board of Studies should appropriately service government 
and non-government schools. The Committee proposes that the Board beheaded by a full- 
time President who will be the employer of the Board’s staff. The Committee also proposes 
that the Board have sufficient staff to carry out all its junctions and that these staff be 
mdependent of the Department of Education. Furthermore the Board would require a separate 
budget within the Education and Youth Affairs portfolio, sufficient to fulfil its functions. 

h would be acceptable for the Board to take over from the Department many of the positions 
°f staff who are currently working on Board related junctions. 

The Board should be able to provide curriculum advice to all schools and to parents engaged 
m homeschooling. 

8.3.10 Staff of the Board 

The Board will require staff equivalent in numbers and expertise to those presently comprising 
the Statutory Board Directorate. It would also require sufficient persons with expertise in 
c urriculum development. In addition, the Board would need to have the services of a Regional 
Field Officer in each Region and a Board Inspector in each Region. These two officers 
Would require adequate clerical support. 

The Board Inspectors would comprise these regional officers together with a central panel 
°f inspectors. The numbers of Board Inspectors must be sufficient to carry out the inspection 
l °ad including the sampling process referred to in section 8.3.8. 

The Board would continue the syllabus functions of the Board of Secondary Education but 
'would additionally undertake curriculum development in relation to the primary as well 
Qs the secondary years. 

8.3.11 Membership of the Board 

The Committee has considered the matter of Board membership and firmly believes that 
l he representative model is the most appropriate. The alternative method of determining 
Membership selection individually on the basis of talent, appears attractive but relies on 
Objective judgement (presumably of the Minister of the day) and is likely to be highly 
controversial. The current method, which enables the Minister to select from panels submitted 
at his invitation by representative groups, seems to have been successful. 

bTembership is as proposed in the schedule of the Act and provides for wide representation 
U! stresses the expertise that persons selected can bring to the work of the Board. 

^'3.12 Rol e of the President of the Board 

President of the Board should be the Chief Executive Officer of the staff of the Board 
a nd should report directly to the Minister. 

^\ e president should be the employer of the staff of the Board including professional staff, 
MTministrative staff, field officers, Board inspectors and casual staff. 
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The President of the Board of Studies should chair all meetings of the Board of Studies. 
In his absence, meetings should be chaired by the Deputy President. In the event of a long 
term absence, the Minister should appoint an Acting President. 

The President of the Board should represent the Minister as required at national and 
international curriculum conferences. 

8.3.13 Role of the Board in Relation to Government Policy 

The Committee heard evidence that there is some ambiguity in the existing Act concerning 
the relative powers of the Minister and the Board in certain matters. In particular, the power 
of the Minister to intervene either to introduce or reject a particular syllabus is at best 
unclear. Ministers have exerted that power from time to time while normally acknowledging 
the authority of the Board in this area. 

Clause 30 (1) (a) of the 1987 Act states: 

The Board has the following functions: 

(a) to determine or approve courses of studies to be undertaken by candidates 
for certificates of secondary education and to grant certificates of secondary 
education. 

However, Clause 30 (h) (ii) provides that one of the Board’s functions is: 

to advise and make recommendations to the Minister in relation to — 

(h) (ii) patterns of study, including the balance between any compulsory and 
optional courses of study or experiences required of candidates for either of the 
secondary certificates. 

On the face of it, the Minister has the power to determine the broad curriculum (the ‘ ‘patterns 
of study ’ ’) while the Board has the power to determine or approve syllabuses (the ' ‘courses 
of study”). 

The questions then arise: Would a Minister, seeking to intervene with regard to the content 
of a particular syllabus which may have strong public support be infringing the independence 
of the Board? Is the apparent division of powers too arbitrary? 

On this matter and, in general, the broad and particular relationships between the Minister 
and Board should be defined as clearly as possible. 

The Committee recommends the following statement of principles: 

(a) The Board is a statutory corporation. It has been given this independent status in order 
to be able: 

(i) to carry out, free of external pressures, those duties for which it is wholly responsible; 

(ii) to provide objective advice to the Minister and to the community. 

(b) No statutory corporation can junction in a vacuum. The Board must respond to the 
broad policies of the elected government. 

(c) The Board should have unqualified powers to make arrangements for the conduct of 
examinations or other forms of assessment of candidates for prescribed certificates and 
to regulate the conduct of those examinations or other forms of assessment and the 
recording of candidates’ achievements in them. This is part of the current Act. It is 
an area which should be free of Ministerial intervention. 

(d) In general terms, the Board should determine or approve courses of study (syllabuses). 
This should be accepted by governments as the norm. If the Minister in a particular 
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or special circumstance chooses to intervene , the Minister and the Board shall make 
public the nature of the intervention and the Board's advice . 

( e ) A free flow of dialogue between Minister and Board is a healthy and valuable activity. 
True independence lies in the integrity of Board members , 

(f) The Minister , on the advice of the Board , should have the power to prescribe the broad 
curriculum and the nature of the public credentials (e.g. School Certificate , Higher 
School Certificate). 

S3.14 Functions of the Board 

The proposed junctions of the Board are set out in the following recommendations . 


S.4 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

Constitution 

S.4.1 A Board of Studies be constituted to replace the existing Board of Secondary 

Education. 

S*4.2 The Board be a statutory body with its responsibilities ranging over all school Years . 
Membership 

8*4.3 The Membership of the Board comprise 23 or 24 persons including: 

(a) a full-time President nominated by the Minister 

(b) the Director-General of Education or the nominee of the Director-General of 

Education 

(c) the Director-General ofTAFE or the nominee of the Director-General of TAFE 

(d) 20 or 21 other nominees of the Minister who will include: 

• 1 nominee of the Director-General of Education: 

• 2 nominees of the New South Wales Council of Secondary School Principals , 
the nominees being principals of government secondary schools; 

• 2 nominees of the New South Wales Council of Primary School Principals , 
the nominees being principals of government primary schools; 

• 1 nominee of the Headmasters' Conference and the Association of Heads 
of Independent Girls 9 Schools , the nominee being the principal or head teacher 
of a non-government secondary school; 

• I nominee of the Association of Independent Schools and the NSW Parents 
Council being the principal or head teacher of a non- government primary 
school; 

• 2 nominees of the New South Wales Teachers Federation , the nominees being 
persons (other than principals) employed in a teaching capacity , one in a 
government secondary school and one in a government primary school (and 
having been so employed for not less than 3 years); 

• 2 nominees of the Council of the Federation of Parents and Citizens 
Associations of New South Wales , the nominees being parents or guardians 
of a child attending a government school; 

• 2 nominees of the Catholic Education Commission of New South Wales , one 
with experience in secondary schools , one with experience in primary schools , 
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one of whom shall be a parent or guardian of a child attending a Catholic 
School; 

• 1 nominee of the Independent Teachers Association, the nominee being a 
person (other than a principal) employed in a teaching capacity in a non¬ 
government school (and having been so employed for not less than 3 years); 

• 1 nominee of the Office of Education and Youth Affairs; 

• 2 nominees of the New South Wales Vice-Chancellors’ Committee; 

• 1 person appointed by the Minister after consultation with such organisations 
as the Minister thinks fit, as a member representing the interest of employers; 

• 1 nominee of the Aboriginal Education Consultative Group being a person 
with experience in the education of Aboriginal children; 

• 1 or 2 other persons having, in the Minister’s opinion, qualifications or 
experience that enable them to make valuable contributions to education 
in New South Wales. 

Composition 

8.4.4 The composition of the Board at any time shall (as far as is practicable) be such that: 

(a) the particular educational interests of girls are represented; 

(b) at least one member has professional experience or demonstrated interest in 
the education of children with disabilities; 

(c) at least one member has professional experience or demonstrated interest in 
early childhood education; 

(d) at least one member has professional experience or demonstrated interest in 
the education of children of non-English speaking background. 

Committees 

8.4.5 (a) The Committees of the Board will include: 

(i) a Registration Committee 

(ii) committees to make recommendations to the Board concerning the content 
of courses of study, including a committee to make recommendations on 
the content of K-6 Years courses and their development. 

(iii) such other committees as the Board considers appropriate. 

(b) It does not matter if any or all of the members of a committee are not members 
of the Board. 

(c) The procedure of a committee, and the quorum for a meeting of the committee, 
shall be determined by the Board or (subject to any determination of the Board) 
by the committee. 


Functions 

8.4.6 The Board of Studies shall have the following functions: 

(a) to make recommendations to the Minister on the registration of schools; 

(b) to recommend to the Minister the minimum curriculum requirements to be 
followed in all NSW schools or homeschooling for the years of compulsory 
schooling; 

(c) to determine or approve the courses of study to be undertaken for the prescribed 
certificates and to grant such certificates; 
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(d) to make provision for courses of study in relation to the prescribed certificates 
for students of post-compulsory age who may wish to re-enter schools for further 
study or who may wish to continue in schools beyond the years of normal 
attendance; 

(e) to make provision for courses of study, in liaison with the Department ofTAFE 
and/or other tertiary institutions, such that Board courses may attract credit 
with TAFE and other tertiary institutions; 

(f) to prepare and distribute such curriculum, assessment and administrative 
materials as may be necessary; 

(g) to make such arrangements as may be necessary for the conduct of examinations 
or other forms of assessment of candidates for prescribed certificates and to 
regulate the conduct of those examinations or other forms of assessment and 
the recording of candidates’ achievements in them; 

(h) to accredit those schools which meet the requirements of the Board to present 
candidates for prescribed certificates; 

(i) to recognise for any of the purposes of this Act and the regulations, educational 
attainment obtained at educational institutions outside New South Wales; 

(j) to provide advice and guidance to schools concerning the policies and practices 
of the Board; 

(k) to provide advice and assistance to students, employers and the public concerning 
the nature and content of courses for prescribed certificates and the assessment 
and reporting of students’ achievements in them; 

(l) to advise the Minister in relation to: 

(i) the broad pattern of the school curriculum, including the balance between 
any compulsory and optional courses of study; 

(ii) the nature and content of formal secondary certificates to be awarded by 
the Board and the nature of the assessment and/or examination process 
leading to the award of these certificates; 

(iii) any implications for the overall planning allocation or use of educational 
resources from proposed changes in the Board’s policies or courses of studies; 

(iv) the nature and purpose of any rules and regulations governing the approval 
of schools which meet the requirements of the Board to submit candidates 
for formal secondary certificates; 

(v) any matter in relation to which the Minister requests the Board’s advice; 

(m) to monitor, by inspection of schools or otherwise, the application of its policies 
in schools; 

(n) to initiate the development of appropriate curriculum resources and support 
materials for use in the education of Aboriginal Australians and in Aboriginal 
studies; and 

(o) to develop curriculum materials to enable the teaching of Aboriginal history, 
culture and achievements in all schools; and that: 

8.4 .7 In exercising its functions the Board shall have regard to: 

(a) the publicly stated policies of the Government on matters relating to its Junctions, 
particularly those related to: 

(i) the broad pattern of the school curriculum, including the balance between 

any compulsory and optional courses of study; and 
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(ii) the formal certificates to be awarded by the Board, 

(b) the resources available for the purposes of education, and 

(c) the balance of the curriculum between vocation and whole of life. 

Composition of the Registration Committee 

8.4.8 The membership of the Registration Committee shall be: 

(a) four members of the Board of Studies appointed by the Board, one of whom 
shall be designated by the Board as Presiding Member. Of the four, two shall 
be representatives of non-government schools. 

(b) two representatives of government schools nominated by the Director-General. 

(c) two representatives of non-government schools, one nominated by the Catholic 
Education Commission and one nominated by the Association of Independent 
Schools. 

(d) one parent of a child attending a government school, nominated by the Council 
of the Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW. 

(e) one parent of a child attending a non-government school nominated by the 
Headmasters’ Conference and the Association of Heads of Independent Girls 
Schools. 

Accreditation and Registration of Schools 

8.4.9 (a) The Board of Studies may accredit, for the purposes of presenting candidates 

for its certificates, individual schools and school systems. The registration and 
accreditation processes may be done simultaneously. 

(b) The Board of Studies, in determining whether to register and accredit school 
systems, will require and may accept a statement of compliance from the head 
of the system but may also seek, at its discretion, confirmatory evidence through 
its agents. 

(c) The Board will require systems, and schools, seeking registration and 
accreditation to provide evidence of the methods used to monitor and maintain 
the Board’s requirements. 

(d) The Board will use its agents to determine the suitability of schools to be granted 
registration and accreditation. Determination of suitability may be initiated 
by the Board at any time, and upon the request of a school, but will normally 
occur on a six yearly basis. 

Support Staff 

8.4.10 The Board be supported by administrative and professional staff employed as an 
independent unit within the Education portfolio and reporting to the President 
of the Board. The Board to be allocated an independent budget within the overall 
Education portfolio budget sufficient for the achievement of its Junctions. Staff 
to be appointed sufficient in numbers, status and expertise to enable the Board 
to carry out its functions. 

Board’s Agents 

8.4.11 (a) A unit of inspectors be established, under the administration of a senior inspector 

and employed by the Board of Studies. 
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(b) The unit be composed of experienced, successful educators drawn from all areas 
of education, both government and non-government. 

(c) They should include persons skilled in syllabus development and implementation 

and specialists in particular subjects. 

(d) They should perform the following functions: 

(i) in response to a request from the Registration Committee of the Board of 
Studies, to inspect a school for registration purposes; 

(ii) in response to a request from the Board of Studies to make an inspection 
of a school for accreditation purposes; 

(iii) where difficulties arise or where a particular school seeks assistance, to 
make the appropriate inspection and to give advice; 

(iv) to make random evaluations of schools; 

(v) to offer specialised curriculum advice to schools; 

(vi) where problems arise with the registration or accreditation of a particular 
school, to take all steps which may be available to achieve a successful 
resolution of the problems; 

(vii) to participate in panels established by the Office of Education and Youth 
Affairs to conduct program evaluations. 

Term of Office 

8.4.12 Members of the Board shall hold office for a period not exceeding 4 years. 

Annual Report 

8.4.13 The Board shall present an annual report to the Minister and to Parliament. 
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CHAPTER 9: CURRICULUM 

9.1 INTRODUCTION 

The curriculum is the instrument through which the school pursues its educational goals 
and organises its teaching and learning activities. Improvement in the quality of schooling 
depends very much on the quality of the curriculum and its associated pedagogy. The 
Government’s awareness of the critical role of the curriculum led it to undertake a public 
Curriculum Review as part of its program of school reform in New South Wales. This 
activity, conducted by the Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs, has complemented 
and assisted the work of the Committee, both generally in its total task and specifically 
in relation to curriculum issues. 

The Curriculum Review’s main concerns have been with the content, organisation and balance 
of the curriculum and with requirements for the issue of credentials. Matters relating to 
these concerns were also raised in submissions to the Committee and by witnesses appearing 
before it. Where such matters appear to be more appropriately the concern of the Curriculum 
Review they are dealt with here relatively briefly. Some other aspects of the school curriculum 
are examined in greater detail. 

9.2 THE SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

9.2.1 General Education/Vocational Education 

Many submissions to the Committee favoured a broad, general curriculum. Some drew 
attention to a perceived imbalance between general and vocational education, especially 
in the post-compulsory years. 

The general/vocational education dichotomy is a long-standing issue in secondary schooling. 
In recent years it has arisen again in the context of difficulties in the economy, youth 
unemployment and rapid technological and social change. The most common response to 
these challenges, both overseas and in Australia, has been to maintain a general education 
curriculum broadened by the inclusion of more subjects and practically oriented studies. 

Moves towards a more vocational and practical role for the curriculum are clearly instrumental 
in nature with education being seen as a means to an end rather than an end itself. Educators 
have persistently debated this question of whether education should be valued as an essential 
element of the quality of life or as an instrument for securing practical ends. Present trends 
towards a greater instrumental role are eliciting some negative responses from educators 
who see such trends as threatening the traditional “liberal” concept of education. 

The Committee is of the view that Australian education systems cannot ignore the major 
economic and technological challenges facing our society. It believes that a reconciliation 
between the liberal and instrumental traditions is both possible and desirable. The curriculum 
cannot be exclusive when there are urgent needs to restructure the economy and increase 
Australia’s productivity and competitiveness. The Committee therefore supports the notion 
of a broad curriculum which balances general education for life with education for work. 
It emphasises that general education is a preparation both for life and for work. 

9.2.2 Catering for all Students 

Closely associated with the general/vocational education issue is the need for a curriculum 
which caters for the greatly increased range of abilities and interests represented by increased 
student retention in the post-compulsory years. As more and more students continue beyond 
the period of compulsory enrolment there is a need for secondary education to adopt more 
flexible approaches to cope with a gready changed clientele. The danger implicit in introducing 
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greater flexibility is that of creating discrete groups of students who may be labelled in 
different ways so that unfair discrimination among groups is encouraged. 

The Committee believes that the curriculum can be organised in ways supportive of continuous 
learning for all without holding back the most able students or ignoring those with diverse 
learning needs. This requires reappraisal of the balance between applied and theoretical 
studies leading to an infusion of applied studies and more practical work. 

The increasing links between schools and Technical and Further Education have proved 
very valuable in developing a more relevant curriculum. The availability of joint courses 
with colleges of TAFE has enabled schools to cater for a wider range of interests and provide 
a very practical orientation to the curriculum. The Committee believes that there should 
be an expansion in the availability of these courses and a greater flexibility in their 
organisation, particularly in regard to their location. There seems no reason, for example, 
why such courses could not be conducted on school premises by TAFE accredited teachers. 

Schools have found that the Other Approved Studies (OAS) program has offered opportunities 
to extend the range of the curriculum and provide a valuable practical emphasis. The scheme 
, has also provided an opportunity for teachers to be actively involved in the development 
of curriculum and to gain skills in this area. 

The Committee believes that the benefits which have flowed from the development of Other 
Approved Studies courses will be maintained and enhanced if the new Board of Studies 
assumes a high profile role in this area. At one level the development by the Board of courses 
similar to the recently issued “Contemporary English” will provide a desirable breadth 
of offering in the more traditional areas of the curriculum. At another level it is essential 
for the Board to provide Board Determined Courses which cover areas of need currently 
being met by a proliferation of often very similar Other Approved Studies. That such courses 
are so numerous indicates the need for Board courses in the relevant areas. At a third level 
schools will continue to meet special local needs through Other Approved Studies courses 
developed by them for approval by the Board. 

9.2.3 Core Curriculum 

Many submissions to the Committee supported the provision of core learning experiences 
for all students. There was considerable variety in the meaning given to the word “core”. 
Some saw it in terms of common learning experiences while others saw it in terms of subject 
areas. 

It is generally accepted that there is a common core of experiences which all students should 
undertake. It is also accepted that there should be a balance of core and optional experiences 
with the proportion of optional studies increasing gradually through the school continuum. 
The Committee supports this principle of increasing choice as students move through the 
senior secondary years. 

The core may be defined in terms of common learning experiences to which the school 
guarantees access. Such an organisation passes much of the responsibility for achievement 
to the individual student who accepts the opportunities offered and progresses according 
to individual ability and effort. The Committee believes that an approach to the core based 
on access alone is inadequate and that the core should focus on outcomes, stressing 
achievement rather than only participation. Such an approach is clearly in line with current 
community expectations. Currently the curriculum core in New South Wales is defined 
■in terms of subject areas. The Committee acknowledges the strengths of a core defined 
by specifying common learning experiences but believes that at the present time the core 
should be composed of the traditional subjects. Each of these subjects brings particular 
attitudinal components and long traditions additional to the knowledge and skills within 
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the subject and these can be lost in a core described purely in terms of experiences, 
competencies or skills. It is also the case that teachers are accustomed to working with 
these subjects which are familiar also to parents and the community. The Committee believes 
that a change to a core of experiences is at this time too radical for general acceptance. 
Despite this pragmatic stance of retaining the existing subjects, the Committee believes 
that there would be value in the Board of Studies, as a longer-term project, exploring the 
possibility of developing a core based on common, essential learning experiences expressed 
in terms of desired outcomes. 

9.3 LEARNING AREAS 

The Discussion Paper on the Curriculum in New South Wales Schools proposes eight “Key 
Learning Areas” for the secondary curriculum based upon the existing six learning areas 
for the primary curriculum. 

The proposed eight key learning areas are: 

• English 

• Mathematics 

• Science 

• Human Society and Its Environment 

• Modem and Classical Languages 

• Technological and Applied Studies 

• Creative Arts 

• Personal Development, Health and Fitness 

The use of learning areas allows subjects to be grouped conveniently according to similarities 
of branch of knowledge, aims, philosophy or methodology. Each learning area is relatively 
discrete although the allocation of subjects to areas can sometimes be quite arbitrary. 

Arguments advanced for organising the curriculum around learning areas include: 

• traditional subjects can be retained and categorised in an easily understood structure; 

• this categorisation provides an overview of the total curriculum; 

• a “core curriculum” can be easily identified and specified as can elective subjects; 

• alternative and complementary courses can be identified; 

• the purpose and role of each subject can be easily identified; 

• sequencing and the achievement of breadth and balance are more easily effected; 

• faculty organisation in secondary schools can be aligned with learning areas; 

• across-curriculum perspectives can be identified more easily; 

• minimum syllabus requirements can be identified. 

The learning areas approach has been adopted in a number of OECD countries and in the 
Australian states of Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia. 

The Committee supports the proposal to introduce learning areas and emphasises the 
importance of retaining the continuity of learning areas and as far as possible the same 
subject composition at basic primary and secondary levels. 

The Committee notes that designing the curriculum around learning areas or “broad fields” 
is usually aimed at achieving some integration of subject matter and overcoming the rigid 
compartmentalisation sometimes evident in a curriculum designed on the basis of separate 
subjects. For example, in proposing seven broad areas or components in the curriculum 
for Western Australian schools the Beazley Report emphasises the opportunity for integration 
which such an organisation presents. 0 * 
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The Discussion Paper on the Curriculum in New South Wales Schools proposes the 
development of the curriculum around learning areas but does not raise the integration issue. 
Discussion of the learning areas in The Primary Purpose, produced by the NSW Department 
of Education, is also not explicit regarding integration among subjects although integration 
is strongly implied. The Committee believes that some opportunities should be provided 
for integration among subjects although schools may continue to develop and employ well 
balanced subject-based courses. 

The Committee is conscious that integration across subject areas brings with it potential 
dangers as well as benefits. Integrating across subjects can lead to vagueness, lack of purpose 
and loss of disciplined knowledge. This is further reason for the provision of carefully 
designed support materials. The learning areas documents currently being developed by 
the Department of Education for primary schools should be useful here, but the Board of 
Studies will need to address this issue at both primary and secondary levels if the learning 
areas are to contribute to genuine integration and not be a formal reorganisation in name only. 

The learning areas approach will require more specific directions in some of the areas. 
For example, in The Primary Purpose, Music, Visual Arts and Crafts are all included in 
the learning area of “Creative and Practical Arts”. The document states that students should 
be provided with learning opportunities in all of the six learning areas in every year. It 
is not clear if this means that opportunities in Music alone will suffice and Visual Arts 
and Craft may be ignored. Again, General Religious Education is included in the area of 
“Human Society and its Environment”. General Religious Education is covered by legislation 
guaranteeing the right of parents to withdraw their children from such teaching. It is essential 
that the new curriculum document permits ready identification of General Religious Education 
if parents desire their children to be withdrawn. 

9.4 MINIMUM CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR REGISTRATION 

The Committee proposes that the minimum curriculum requirements for the determination 
of registration in all schools should be included in the new Act. 

The requirements should be that in each school for each of the compulsory years of schooling 
there shall be courses of study in the Learning Areas of: 

English 

Mathematics 

Science and Technology 

Human Society and its Environment 

Personal Development, Health and Fitness 

Creative and Practical Arts 

• A Learning Area is a broad category within which are various possible subjects. Except 
as provided in the following two paragraphs below, schools are to have flexibility 
within guidelines provided by the Board as to the selection of courses and subjects 
out of a Learning Area. 

• Human Society and its Environment will incorporate a significant study of Australia. 

• Creative and Practical Arts will include the study of Art and Music; in the Years K-7. 

• The Board will provide Syllabus Statements to give guidance as to the content, skills, 
attitudes and experiences to be included in each Learning Area. 

• The courses of study must be appropriate to the stage of development and potential 
of each student. 
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9.5 THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

Some issues relating to the primary school curriculum have been discussed in the learning 
areas section of this Report. Submissions to the Committee suggested that more specificity 
and direction should be provided in primary curriculum documents. The Committee is aware 
that the document, The Primary Purpose, appears to have been well received in schools 
because it endeavours to summarise the essential requirements of the various syllabuses 
and curriculum statements making up the total primary curriculum. Some submissions drew 
attention to the very large number of syllabuses, curriculum statements and curriculum policies 
which create demands on schools. In this situation a document which attempts some 
rationalisation, clarification, specificity and listing of minimum requirements is essential. 

The Committee is concerned about the plethora of curriculum documents which primary 
schools are expected, in one way or another, to implement. The Primary Purpose lists at 
least eighteen documents related to the six learning areas as well as a large number of 
documents related to the five “Across-Curriculum Issues” and to “Curriculum-Related 
Policies”. The Committee commends the current initiative by the Department of Education 
to issue a composite document which will constitute a learning areas syllabus for each of 
the six areas by 1992. This should contribute greatly to the reduction of the current 
uncertainties and confusion felt by teachers and principals trying to implement the official 
curriculum. Possible problems associated with the learning areas approach will require 
attention as discussed in the previous section. 

The area of Across-Curriculum Issues is one which requires clarification and rationalisation 
at both primary and secondary levels. These issues, such as Multicultural Education, Girls’ 
Education, Aboriginal Education, Environmental Education and Technological Education, 
have often been perceived by schools as separate, major curriculum areas to be implemented 
rather than as issues to be integrated into the total curriculum of the school. For some schools 
this incorrect perception has created unnecessary concern and led to excessive time being 
devoted to these areas at the expense of the major curriculum areas. The Across-Curriculum 
Issues areas are very important but they need to be seen in appropriate perspective. 

There should also be advice included in the new learning areas syllabus documents on catering 
for the range of ability in primary schools. Current curriculum documents tend to ignore 
students at either end of the continuum, both the very able and those who find learning 
difficult. It would be valuable also if these documents specified a core of essential learnings 
in each area. There is clearly a need for curriculum documents to provide advice on 
implementation as well as content. The Committee understands that the forthcoming K-6 
Mathematics syllabus, the first of the new learning areas curriculum documents, provides 
detailed information on content and extensive advice on implementation. The Primary Purpose 
achieves this purpose to some extent in this State but the Committee believes a much more 
comprehensive and specific document is required. 

9.5.1 The K-12 Continuum 

The Committee gave particular consideration to the matter of student transition from primary 
to secondary school as well as to the breaks between Infants and Primary and at Year 10. 
The transition from primary school to secondary school represents by far the greatest problem 
for students in any of the transitions. 

The Committee considers that problems at all the transition points would be greatly reduced 
by closer attention to K-12 continuity in the curriculum. 

The establishment of a single Board of Studies covering the K-12 curriculum range will 
be a significant step towards achieving curriculum continuity. The Committee believes that 
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the Board as a priority should address the need to co-ordinate primary, junior secondary 
and senior secondary courses. Part of this process should be the examination of syllabuses 
produced for the various levels of schooling and ensuring that they represent a framework 
for cumulative learning by students as they progress in that subject area. 

9.6 STRUCTURES AND PROCEDURES FOR 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

9.6.1 School-based Curriculum Development 

It was apparent from the submissions received that there are differences of opinion regarding 
the degree of prescription required in syllabuses. 

In recent years there has been a marked emphasis in Australian education systems on school- 
based curriculum development in primary and secondary education. NSW has not proceeded 
as far in this direction as some other states but certainly during the 1970s central syllabuses 
in this state tended to become very brief and open-ended, leaving schools to assume much 
greater responsibility for making curriculum decisions. Unlike some other states NSW did 
not discard completely its central framework although the lack of detail in that framework 
provoked considerable criticism from principals, teachers and parents. 

The term “school-based curriculum development” has become a slogan lacking precise 
meaning and contributing little to rational discussion of where responsibility should lie in 
the development of curriculum. The theoretical arguments for the devolution of curriculum 
responsibility to schools to meet local needs are attractive, but what cannot be ignored are 
the views of teachers and administrators which reject such devolution as unnecessary and 
too demanding of time and effort. While many teachers regard their involvement in school- 
based curriculum development as rewarding, they also at the same time deplore a number 
of side-effects which often arise. One survey of Australian teachers categorised these side- 
effects as follows: 

• Confusion: there is uncertainty about the status of documents produced by the school 
and the Department. 

• Distraction: teachers feel that they are being distracted from their main task of 
diagnosing and teaching students. 

• Conservatism: school curriculum development, because of lack of time, skills and 
confidence tends to concentrate on curriculum development in the more traditional 
subjects, often leading to a neglect of other subjects. There is often also a reluctance 
to undertake systematic renewal of curriculum documents produced under labour 
intensive conditions so that documents, once produced, tend to remain unrevised. Again, 
school-based documents may be based on outmoded psychological and pedagogical 
principles because the authors’ knowledge and expertise are dated. 

• Expediency: in order to fill the curriculum vacuum, schools tend to borrow curricula 
from other states or rely on one or two people to undertake most of the curriculum 
work. These procedures negate the main potentials of school-based curriculum 
development — localisation, involvement and refreshment.® 

The Committee believes that much greater support must be provided to schools through 
a centrally devised curriculum, the purpose and structure of which are clearly understood 
and supported by teachers, parents and students. The availability of such a curriculum, 
represented by syllabuses and support documents issued by the proposed Board of Studies, 
will do much to reduce unnecessary demands on teachers. 
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A comprehensive, centrally devised curriculum: 

• ensures that all schools are offering students an appropriate curriculum; 

• enables a smooth transfer of students from one school to another; 

• avoids radical differentiation within education based on sex, class or race; 

• ensures co-ordination between levels of schooling; 

• makes public what is acceptable practice in schooling. 

The existence of a central curriculum helps teachers and the community make sense of the 
school curriculum. It facilitates the evaluation of the curriculum at both central and school 
level as well as reporting to parents and students. At the same time such a central curriculum, 
no matter how full and comprehensive, will allow schools and teachers adequate professional 
discretion to meet local needs within its framework. At the same time, there should be 
provision for development at system and school level of alternative courses. 

9.6.2 A Central Curriculum Unit 

The development and maintenance of a comprehensive, rigorous and contemporary central 
curriculum requires a strong, adequately staffed central curriculum unit attached to the Board 
of Studies. The greatly increased interest and activity on a world-wide scale in curriculum 
development have seen large changes in the whole notion of how syllabuses should be 
developed and of the kind of expertise which can make a valid contribution to such 
development. It is no longer sufficient to have only voluntary, part-time syllabus committees. 
These syllabus committees should be supported by effective central curriculum development 
which requires the production of syllabuses and other documents by teams of workers with 
the relevant competencies, the use of experimental trials of preliminary materials and the 
collection of feedback from those trials to be used for the improvement of materials before 
general release. 

The Committee notes the increasing use by the Board of Secondary Education and the 
Department of Education of writing teams working with the advice of large, representative 
reference groups. This approach appears to have considerable advantages in ensuring the 
close attention of curriculum specialists to the development task while at the same time 
encompassing the views and insights of a wide cross-section of the community. The approach 
is superior to the time-consuming and often arduous procedures which a voluntary, part- 
time syllabus committee is obliged to adopt. 

It is important that the advantage of preparation of syllabuses by broadly representative 
syllabus committees be retained, that is, the opportunity for input by a wide group of people 
of diverse background but common interest in the subject. It is also important that comment 
and criticism of proposed syllabuses be sought widely. 

Schools operating within a central curriculum framework require other forms of support 
as well as syllabuses. The great advantage offered by a centrally produced curriculum is 
that the provision of support can be targeted in a rational and efficient manner. 

A prime source of support is the provision of additional materials to complement the official 
curriculum documents and syllabuses. These include units of work, materials for student 
use and ideas for activities. Assessment materials and advice on assessment and evaluation 
are also important. In the past in this state such materials have often been developed at 
regional level resulting in considerable duplication of effort and production costs. Where 
such materials represent products from other activities such as conferences and workshops 
they have a legitimate place. When produced to meet an urgent local need they can be valuable. 
What needs to be guarded against is the uncoordinated production of materials at regional 
level which might be produced more effectively, and more economically, at central level. 
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An important area of support is provision for the professional development of teachers. 
Much of this will be provided at the regional and local level. In this context the availability 
of a central curriculum unit to provide background advice on curriculum issues is essential. 
Similarly, the regional support staff will often need the consultancy services of those officers 
working directly on curriculum documentation at the central curriculum level with the new 
Board of Studies. 

There is a need to consider and decide on the support which a central curriculum unit could 
provide to both government and non-government systems and schools. Currently, support 
documents produced by the Department of Education for the secondary curriculum are 
provided to non-govemment schools as are secondary syllabuses produced by the Board 
of Secondary Education. Single copies of other documents are provided to non- government 
schools with the option to purchase additional copies at cost. There is no similar movement 
of support and advisory documents from non-govemment systems to the government sector. 
In regard to consultancy services, there are restrictions on the participation of government 
central and regional consultants in non-govemment school activities. Obviously there are 
questions of financial allocations to resolve but, leaving these aside, there is a good case 
for the increased exchange of curriculum ideas and documentation among all systems and 
schools. A curriculum unit, composed of officers from both government and non-govemment 
school backgrounds, and attached to an independent Board of Studies would be in an excellent 
position to foster and co-ordinate such an exchange. 

9.7 PARENTAL PARTICIPATION IN CURRICULUM 
ACTIVITIES AT THE SCHOOL LEVEL 

Many of the submissions to the Committee argued for devolution of education decision 
making and responsibility to regions and schools. Such devolution will become reality when 
the recommendations of the Management Review are implemented. In this devolution it 
will be essential for parents and the school to be real partners in education and for parents 
to participate in education decision making. 

Even though curriculum development will be a central function of the Board of Studies, 
on which parents will be represented, there will still be a need for consultation with parents 
in making curriculum decisions at the school level. There should be adequate information 
made available to parents regarding the school’s curriculum so that there is a common basis 
for discussion. At another level, many parents and community members possess knowledge 
which can be used to make schooling a richer and more relevant experience for students. 

The Committee has recommended elsewhere in this Report that the Department of Education 
should undertake a program of development of School Councils with an associated education 
program. These programs should include familiarisation of parents with their appropriate 
responsibilities and roles in curriculum matters at the school level. 

9.8 BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY INVOLVEMENT 
IN CURRICULUM 

Throughout the 1970s there was an increasing trend in Australia to involve parents in the 
life and management of schools. Recendy a somewhat similar movement has seen the growing 
interest of business and industry in education policy. 

Australia’s need to improve its economic performance has focused attention on developing 
a skilled workforce. It is now generally regarded as in Australia’s national interest to develop 
a better educated community whose members have the enhanced general skills to assist 
them in adjusting to the changing requirements of work. 
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It is against this background that business and industry representatives have sought more 
active involvement in educational planning. It is important that this involvement be on the 
basis of shared understanding and appreciation of the views of the interested parties. There 
needs to be close co-operation between educators and representatives of business and industry 
in enhancing the achievement of the education system and the nation. 

The Committee commends current initiatives by the Department of Education to establish 
and maintain liaison with major employer groups such as the Business Council of Australia 
and the Employers’ Education Consortium of New South Wales. Also to be commended 
are initiatives such as the attachment of teachers for short periods to business, industry 
and scientific organisations and the increasing number of direct links between schools and 
local business and industry. These initiatives should be encouraged and extended. 

9.9 PARTICULAR CURRICULUM ISSUES 

The Committee did not choose to examine in detail specific curriculum areas in the knowledge 
that many of these were the concern of the Curriculum Review being conducted by the 
Ministry. A number of important issues relating to particular areas were, however, raised 
in submissions and by persons appearing before the Committee. 

9.9.1 Personal Development 

Personal development programs are presently available in many government and non¬ 
government schools. Both the NSW Department of Education and the Catholic Education 
Commission have produced materials which schools can use for the development and 
implementation of such programs in primary and secondary schools. In general the programs 
are concerned with the total, balanced development of students, including their social, 
emotional and intellectual capacities and in many non-government schools contribute to 
the school’s religious education program. In government schools, the central themes of 
these programs are the development of self-esteem, communication skills, relationship skills, 
decision-making ability and education about values. Specific content emphasis may change 
depending on the needs of particular school communities and emerging social issues. 

Important issues relating to personal development programs are parental involvement, staff 
selection and course content. The NSW Department of Education’s policies for personal 
development programs for its primary and secondary schools provide for consultation and 
prior discussion with parents in relation to some aspects of personal development courses 
and schools are urged to select staff carefully. Preparation of staff for running these courses 
includes opportunities for participation in regional in-service courses in specific content 
areas such as drug education and education about AIDS. The development of school-based 
curriculum takes into account the varying nature and needs of schools as a basic principle 
of the Department’s approach to personal development programs. A variety of materials 
including kits, video tapes and “ideas” booklets for teachers is available for use by schools. 

Currently, Departmental policy specifies that teachers taking personal development classes 
must be volunteers. This is an anomalous policy as this is an area that requires trained and 
carefully selected teachers. 

There is concern in the community about personal development courses, particularly those 
operating in government schools, about die treatment of such issues as human sexuality, 
AIDS, drug abuse, values clarification and child sexual assault. Suggestions for alleviating 
such concerns include the introduction of strictly structured courses and requiring teachers 
to provide written justification for bypassing centrally developed syllabuses. It is felt by 
some that this would provide a form of quality control and greater consistency of teaching. 
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It is also important to ensure that the teachers who are taking these courses have access 
to all centrally developed materials, including guidelines for teaching such programs, as 
well as access to appropriate professional development activities. The provision whereby 
children can be withdrawn from personal development classes at the request of parents should 
be maintained. 

9.9.2 The Comprehensive Secondary School Curriculum 

Since the issue of the Wyndham Report the comprehensive high school has been the 
predominant organisational form for secondary schooling in NSW. Recent Government 
initiatives have increased the number of selective high schools, have established a senior 
high school, introduced technology high schools and allowed certain schools to specialise 
in particular areas as centres of excellence. 

While commending these efforts to increase choice in schooling the Committee wishes to 
express its support for the retention of the comprehensive high school and its curriculum 
as the model for secondary schools. All students should have the opportunity to develop 
particular talents and interests and in some cases this opportunity can only be provided 
through specialist schools and arrangements. However, the local comprehensive school must 
continue to provide adequate opportunities for its students to develop their talents and interests. 

9.9.3 Environmental Education 

An earlier section of this Report noted the heightened interest in environmental education 
over the last twenty years. An important issue is the place of environmental education in 
an already broad school curriculum. Many educationists and members of the wider community 
feel that it is essential that environmental education should be included in, and that it should 
run throughout, the other subjects of the formal school curriculum at all levels. Such 
education, it is argued, would foster a sense of responsibility for the state of the environment 
and show students how to monitor, protect and improve it. <3) 

Many schools in New South Wales already have environmental programs as part of their 
curriculum. The NSW Department of Education is now placing a major emphasis on 
environmental education in schools and is initiating a comprehensive four year plan with 
three major interrelated elements: 

• providing an environmental education curriculum statement for Years K to 12; 

• increasing the number of Field Centres for environmental studies; 

• introducing a Greening of Government Schools Program. 

It is intended that environmental education will be an orientation or emphasis to inform 
the total curriculum and not a separate subject. 

The Committee supports the comprehensive four year plan for environmental education 
which is currently being implemented in government schools. The Committee also supports 
the concept of environmental education as an orientation or emphasis which pervades the 
total curriculum, rather than being a single subject. 

9.9.4 Sport 

Sport is seen as an integral part of the school curriculum contributing to the development 
of the whole child by providing a vehicle for a number of social, physical, emotional and 
moral learnings, and is an important expression of our culture. Sport promotes fitness and 
health, participation, enjoyment, skill development, confidence and positive attitudes, as 
well as serving as a medium for social and psychological development in such areas as 
co-operation, persistence and leadership.* 4 * 
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Both the necessity of sport as an essential part of schooling for all students, and its 
organisation, were raised as issues to the Committee. Sport forms part of a broad area of 
learning which also includes health, physical education and personal development. 
Consideration must be given as to whether sport, when considered in relation to those other 
syllabuses, offers additional benefits of sufficient importance to justify its position as an 
essential school activity for all students. If it is of such importance, then the provision and 
organisation of school sport should be such as to make it a meaningful activity for all students. 
Doubts exist as to whether this is currently the case, particularly when sport is organised 
as a block in the traditional school “sports afternoon”. The organisational and industrial 
feasibility of alternative arrangements, such as weekend sport, or integrating sports periods 
throughout the school timetable, possibly as a component of a wider program of health 
and personal development, should be explored. 

Issues were also raised regarding the competence and attitude of classroom teachers in 
coaching and supervising sports, the provision of specialist teachers, and the adequacy of 
equipment and facilities for school sport. 

9.9.5 Home Economics/Industrial Arts 

Home Economics in the NSW secondary school system incorporates Home Science and 
Textiles and Design. Topics within these areas include: health and nutrition, housing, clothing, 
food technology, textile science and design, the well-being of individuals and families, cultural 
identity, financial education, management and organisation, and child care. Home Economics 
is seen as providing benefits through its integration of scientific, technological and sociological 
perspectives, provision of both general and vocationally useful skills and application of 
principles of science and technology to everyday life. It is seen as assisting the development 
of problem solving skills, aesthetic sensitivity, technical expertise, manual dexterity, 
interpersonal skills, and self confidence. 

The view was presented to the Committee that because of the coverage in Home Economics 
of areas which are fundamental to all people, it should form part of the compulsory core 
of general education for all students. This clearly presents difficulties in terms of time, 
competing priorities and increasing the fragmentation of the curriculum. Two other issues 
regarding Home Economics were also raised. Firstly, it is currently very sex-stereotyped 
in schools, with the great majority of teachers and students being female. Secondly, it suffers 
from an “image” problem, being seen as primarily home-based and of only marginal 
vocational and industrial relevance. 

The generic term Industrial Arts refers to Technics, Technical Drawing and Industrial Arts 
Design for Years 7 to 10 and Industrial Technology, Engineering Science and Rural 
Technology in Years 11 and 12. In the words of a submission to the Committee from a 
body concerned with Industrial Arts education, the Industrial Arts subjects aim, in general 
terms, to develop in students: 

• an understanding of important elements within contemporary industrial and technological 
civilisation through involvement with modem technology, current industrial practice 
and appropriate traditional crafts, and 

• the creative and constructive potential that is characteristic of the human species, by 
developing practical skills, problem solving abilities and an appreciation of quality 
craftsmanship. 

As with Home Economics, views were expressed to the Committee that any mandatory 
core curriculum should embody learning about industry and technology. Industrial Arts 
also was seen as sex-stereotyped, with the great majority of students and teachers being male. 
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One means of addressing these issues may be the provision of a single “technology” subject, 
incorporating aspects of Home Economics, Industrial Arts and other subjects. This would 
reduce curriculum fragmentation, overcome gender distinctions and enable the particular 
orientation to science and technology adopted in Home Economics to be incorporated across 
the technology field. Consideration could be given to making such a course part of the 
compulsory core for all students, with options for more extended study through the provision 
of more specialised elective subjects. An alternative approach might be to introduce options 
into the existing Technics and Home Economics courses, allowing schools to develop options 
varying from the full integration of both into a “Technology” course to the retention of 
courses more like the present distinct courses. This would give schools the freedom to adapt 
the course to the needs of their particular students. 

9.9.6 Music 

The view was presented to the Committee that music assists in the development of children 
as whole persons, contributing to their physical, intellectual, aesthetic, social and emotional 
development. Music also provides benefits in such areas as self-esteem, self-expression, 
creativity, the pursuit of excellence, perseverance, concentration, identification with a cultural 
heritage and acquisition of skills which can be pursued throughout the whole of life. The 
provision of music as part of a balanced and high quality education for all children, particularly 
the disadvantaged, was stressed in some submissions, together with concerns that music 
not be confined to a small number of selected schools and students. 

A particular concern regarding music was the training and provision of teachers, particularly 
in primary schools. There were suggestions that many primary teachers lack skills and 
confidence in teaching music, with calls for the employment of specialist music teachers 
in primary schools, as occurs in other States. Such teachers could work with other primary 
teachers to provide both specific music activities and to integrate music through other lessons. 

9.10 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

9.10.1 The Board of Studies develop and issue at all levels comprehensive and detailed 
syllabuses which provide support and guidance to teachers. 

9.10.2 An adequately staffed curriculum unit be attached to the Board of Studies to engage 
in the full time development of syllabuses, the development of support materials 
and the provision of curriculum advice. 

9.10.3 There should be a broad secondary school curriculum which balances general 
education for life with education for work. 

9.10.4 The curriculum for the post-compulsory years should cater for an increased range 
of student abilities and interests. 

9.10.5 There should be more flexible arrangements in the organisation and location of 
Joint Secondary Schools/TAFE courses. 

9.10.6 The Board of Studies should continue to develop Board Determined courses in 
areas of common interest and needs presently covered by a variety of Other 
Approved Studies courses. 

9.10.7 Schools should continue to develop Other Approved Studies courses to meet special 
local needs. 

9.10.8 There should be a common core curriculum for both primary and secondary schools 
defined in terms of the traditional subjects within learning areas. 
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9.10.9 The Board of Studies should undertake a study of the feasibility of developing 
a core curriculum based on essential learning experiences. 

9.10.10 The proposal to introduce learning areas in the secondary curriculum should be 
implemented. As far as possible the secondary learning areas should follow the 
same organisational pattern as those at primary level. 

9.10.11 Current steps to rationalise the primary curriculum in the six learning areas 
documents should be expedited. 

9.10.12 The primary learning areas documents should include advice on dealing with the 
total range of students. 

9.10.13 The Board of Studies should issue manuals to assist schools with curriculum 
implementation. 

9.10.14 The Board of Studies should allow innovation in curriculum development at school 
or system level. 

9.10.15 The Board of Studies should give particular attention to curriculum continuity 
from Kindergarten to Year 12. 

9.10.16 The curriculum unit of the Board of Studies should act as a clearing house for 
curriculum documents produced at regional and school level in all systems and 
arrange for the sharing of these resources among systems. 

9.10.17 Schools should be encouraged actively to seek parental involvement and 
participation in curriculum matters. 

9.10.18 The NSW Department of Education should continue to ensure that policies on 
personal development are adhered to by government schools, particularly the 
requirement that parents are consulted prior to the implementation of personal 
development programs . 

9.10.19 The Department should revise its policy on the staffing of personal development 
courses to ensure that teachers of personal development courses are appropriately 
selected and trained. 

9.10.20 Current initiatives by the Department of Education to establish and maintain liaison 
with business and industry should be extended. 

9.10.21 The local comprehensive high school should remain the predominant way of 
organising secondary schooling. 

9.10.22 The Board of Studies should develop appropriate curriculum materials in 
environmental education including support documents and project kits for teachers 
to assist schools in effective implementation. 

9.10.23 The Board of Studies should consider the option of a single technology subject , 
incorporating aspects of Home Economics and Industrial Arts. 

9.10.24 The Department should provide specialist expertise in primary schools either from 
among the generalist staff or where necessary by the employment of specialist staff. 

9.11 RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
9*11.1 Background 

The Public Instruction Act of 1880 followed earlier legislation in providing for two types 

°f religious education. Section 7 of the Act required government schools to include “General 

Religious Teaching” as an integral part of the curriculum. Section 17 permitted “Special 

Religious Instruction” to be provided by the clergyman or other accredited religious teacher 
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of the same “persuasion”. Section 18 provided that no student be required to receive any 
general or special religious instruction if the student’s parents or guardians objected to such 
religious instruction being given. 

Following 1880, Special Religious Instruction underwent some alteration in practice. The 
original prescription of one hour per day and one clergyman at a time gave way to a common 
weekly time. In recent years Special Religious Instruction has been implemented in a more 
flexible manner with a variety of student groupings and timetable arrangements. 

While General Religious Teaching continued to be part of the primary curriculum, it was 
never included in the secondary curriculum. Devised for an integrated curriculum it did 
not find a place in the individual, examination reinforced subjects of the secondary school. 
Although the Wyndham Report included religious education as a subject in the common 
core, this did not lead to its introduction at the secondary level. 

At primary level, General Religious Teaching was normally implemented through a succession 
of authorised scripture readers. In the 1959 revision of the primary curriculum “Scripture” 
was incorporated in the revised Social Studies syllabus. Following some disquiet, the NSW 
Department of Education again separated Scripture from Social Studies. Before the new 
syllabus could be implemented the Minister for Education, The Hon. E Wetherell, issued 
a new document which made little reference to Christianity. Amidst controversy, this was 
subsequently withdrawn and in 1964 a syllabus in “General Religious and Moral Education” 
was issued. (5) This syllabus is still current. 

9.11.2 Report on Religion in Education in 
NSW Government Schools 

In 1975 the Minister for Education, the Hon. E A Willis, established a Committee to Consider 
Religious Education in NSW Government Schools. This Committee, under its final Chairman, 
Dr R W Rawlinson, submitted its report in 1980. 

The Committee’s main recommendations were that religious education should continue in 
schools and that provision for such education be retained in legislation. Religious education 
was to be available in two forms: 

(a) General Religious Education (GRE) about the major forms of religious thought and 
expression characteristic of our society and also of other societies in the world. 

(b) Special Religious Education (SRE) in the distinctive religious tenets and beliefs of the 
home and family, provided by the churches and other religious groups for the children 
of parents expressing the desire that they receive such teaching. 

In regard to legislation, the Committee recommended updating of the language of the 1880 
Act, changing the term “General Religious Teaching” to “General Religious Education” 
and “Special Religious Instruction” to “Special Religious Education”. It made 
recommendations regarding the approval of religious groups to provide Special Religious 
Education and recommended that such education be limited to one hour per week. It also 
recommended retention of the right of parents to determine participation by their children 
in both forms of religious education.' 6 * 

Following submission of the Report in 1980 there was little action until 1986 when the 
Minister for Education endorsed recommendations 36-65 relating to Special Religious 
Instruction. A Memorandum to Principals from the Director-General of Education outlined 
the responsibilities of schools, churches and parents, and suggested ways of organising Special 
Religious Instruction. Despite arguments in the Report and approaches by the Inter-Church 
Consultative Commission on Religious Instruction in Schools, the word “Instruction” rather 
than “Education” was retained in the term “Special Religious Instruction”. 
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Clauses 10-12 of the 1987 Act preserved the religious provisions of the 1880 Act but in 
updated language. The statutory mandate for both General Religious Teaching and Special 
Religious Instruction remains as does the long standing principle of parental right to withdraw 
children from either. Although provision for General Religious Teaching continues in the 
Act, the specific recommendations on General Religious Education in the Report have never 
been endorsed by the Department or the Government. The recommendations include provision 
of General Religious Education to all students, primary and secondary in line with the 
objectives set out in the Report. GRE should provide opportunities for learners to develop: 

(a) an understanding and appreciation of that body of Biblical and related knowledge 
which helps to make sense of many of the legal, moral, literary, artistic, symbolic 
and overtly religious aspects of our culture; 

(b) an understanding of the history, traditions, customs and significance of the various 
religious communities in our society and in other societies; 

(c) insights into the nature of religion as a distinctive form of thought and experience, 
as a significant factor, both promoting reflection upon their own thoughts, feelings 
and actions and also encouraging empathy with the viewpoints and experiences of others; 

(d) an understanding of the importance of stances for living and value systems, both 
religious and non-religious, in human life, and participation in the process by which 
their own value systems can be clarified, modified or developed.* 7 * 

Included in the recommendations were a stress on consultation and flexibility in implementing 
GRE; a call for distinct syllabuses in Years K-6 and 7-10; and suggestions for implementation 
in Years 11 and 12. The Report recommended that teachers be allowed to withdraw from 
GRE on the grounds of personal conviction. Significantly, in the light of later discussion, 
there were recommendations for the development of resources and the provision of in-service 
education. <8) 

9.11.3 Program Evaluation of the General Religious 
and Moral Education Syllabus 

In 1987 a Program Evaluation Committee reported on the implementation of the primary 
syllabus in General Religious and Moral Education first issued in 1964. This evaluation 
was part of the normal curriculum development cycle and was conducted by Department 
of Education officers. The Committee made a small scale survey of teaching practice and 
teacher views regarding the syllabus. The major findings of the evaluation were that principals 
and teachers strongly supported the retention of General Religious and Moral Education, 
that the syllabus was perceived as needing revision and that there should be greater emphasis 
on up-to-date resource materials, and on pre-service and in-service education. 

Following the recommendations of the program evaluation report, the Department of 
Education is currently developing new, separate statements in General Religious Education 
and Moral Education. 

9.11.4 Submissions to the Committee of Review 

One major submission expressed “the strongest possible hope that no further amendments 
to Clauses 10-12 of the Public Instruction Act, 1987 be contemplated”. The submission 
pointed out that these clauses represent many years of negotiation and consultation involving 
the churches, the Department of Education, the Government and the community. 

Another major submission expressed support for retention of the existing clauses, whilst 
another group recommended retention of the Special Religious Instruction provisions but 
sought some clarification of the exact meaning of the General Religious Teaching clause. 
One particular body stated that it had no difficulty with the religious education section of 
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the Act and recommended extension of the right of withdrawal to cover certain aspects 
of secular education. 

In a second supplementary submission one major group recorded its support for the General 
Religious Education recommendations (13-35) of the Rawlinson Report as well as those 
(71-78) relating to religious observance in schools and leave for recognised holy days. 

9.11.5 Provision of General Religious Education — 

Government Schools 

In response to a series of questions from the Committee, the Department provided the 
following information: 

9.11.5.1 Primary Schools 

The majority of NSW primary principals and teachers, whilst favouring opportunities for 
general religious education in schools, fail to provide it. There was much call for an updated 
syllabus with better teaching-learning strategies, teacher preparation and resources support. 

9.11.5.2 Secondary Schools 

In the high schools there are no general religious teaching courses. There are optional general 
religious education units in “Studies in Society” (Years 7-10), “Society and Culture” (Years 
11-12) and “General Studies” (Years 11-12). There are also a number of courses in the 
category of “Other Approved Studies” (mostly offered by non-govemment schools). 

9.11.5.3 Trained Teachers 

Reports indicate that many teachers surveyed were dissatisfied with the pre-service and 
in-service training in this area. A few teacher training institutions in NSW (e.g. Armidale, 
Newcastle and the Catholic College of Education) provide basic courses and electives for 
general religious training in the government school system. These courses could not provide 
trained teachers in every school. It is not clear what percentage of primary teachers are 
trained but the number is certain to be small. 

9.11.5.4 Exemption of Students 

The Department was unable to indicate what percentage of parents request that their children 
shall not receive any general religious education and what these children do while the religious 
education is in progress. It indicated that valid survey data for primary or secondary schools 
is not available. 

9.11.6 The Committee’s Approach 
9.11 6.1 Special Religious Education 

The situation regarding Special Religious Instruction appears satisfactory and the current 
clauses in the 1987 Act were generally supported in submissions to the Committee. The 
original arguments advanced in the Rawlinson Report to change “Instruction” to 
“Education ” appear sound. The term “Education ” was used in the Report to reflect the 
general change of focus from teacher to learner and to reflect a broader concept of religious 
education. 

One small matter merits attention. The 1987 Act provides: 

11 (6) In any case where the religious instructor fails to attend the school at the 
appointed time, the children shall be given ordinary lessons during the period set aside 
for religious instruction. 
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The Committee has observed that it is not always possible to provide ordinary lessons under 
such circumstances. It believes that the Act should be amended to provide that the children 
should be ‘ ‘appropriately caredfor at the school ’ ’, thereby giving the school more flexibility. 

9.11.6.2 Religious Observances in Schools 

The Committee believes that recommendations 71-75 in the Rawlinson Report merit 
implementation. (The recommendations are listed in Appendix J). 

9.11.6.3 General Religious Education 

Evidence indicates that this legislative provision is not being generally carried out due to 
a number of reasons, including those identified by the Department. The Committee notes 
that a number of Church bodies have recommended the implementation of recommendations 
13-35 in the Rawlinson Report but stresses that this would not be possible while the current 
difficulties remain unresolved. 

9.11.7 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

9 . 11 . 7.1 The provisions for special religious instruction be preserved in the Act, with 
a minor amendment regarding the school activities of children when the religious 
instructor does not attend. 

9.11.7.2 The wording in the Act be changed from “Special Religious Instruction” to 
“SpecialReligious Education” and “General Religious Teaching" to “General 
Religious Education”. 

9.11.7.3 The clauses 71-75 in the Rawlinson Report relating to Religious Observances 
in Schools and Leave for Recognised Holy Days be adopted. 

9.11.7.4 The primary syllabus for General Religious Education, now in process of updating, 
be expedited. 

9.11.7.5 The Board of Studies prepare and issue a syllabus for General Religious Education 
for Years 11 and 12. 

9.11.7.6 The Department examine ways, including improved teacher preparation, of 
improving the delivery of General Religious Education. 

9.12 VALUES EDUCATION 

No organisation can operate in a values vacuum. Despite assertions by some that schools 
must be “value neutral” or even “value free”, it is neither possible nor desirable for schools 
to isolate themselves from the values of the society in which they operate. Values permeate 
the teaching of school subjects, school administrative practice, school climate, discipline, 
assessment policy and teacher attitudes. Schools and school systems need, therefore, to 
be clear about the value base on which they are operating and about how values are to 
be passed on to students. 

Some submissions to the Committee and several witnesses appearing before the Committee 
raised the matter of teaching values, particularly moral values, in schools. Some concerns 
were expressed that schools appear to lack a clear values base and to neglect the teaching 
of firm moral stances on certain issues. 

The Committee believes schools and teachers in New South Wales seek to operate on the 
basis of a set of generally accepted social values. However, it believes that these values 
are often only implicit and not clearly enunciated. There is also a lack of structured approaches 
to the teaching of values. 
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The Committee’s survey of educational trends in Australia and overseas suggests some 
possible reasons for uncertainty in this area. Moral education, or values education as it 
is often called, has commonly been included in the subject areas of social studies or social 
science. Within these areas and elsewhere in the curriculum moral education has often been 
seen as mainly concerned with teaching the skills of reasoning and inquiry. One influence 
leading to this approach has been the trend in the curriculum generally towards emphasising 
process rather than content. The approach has the added attraction of appearing to avoid 
difficult problems about moral content which can arise in a pluralistic society. <9) 

Moral reasoning has an important role in moral development and it is desirable that certain 
formal skills of reasoning should be taught as part of moral education. What must be firmly 
rejected, however, is any notion that moral education can proceed purely on the basis of 
reasoning separated from moral content. The school and the teacher cannot maintain neutrality 
on the substance of basic moral beliefs and judgements. 

A similar criticism can be made of some “values clarification” approaches. While the values 
clarification approach offers some very useful and practical teaching strategies it can give 
the impression that there is no moral content, no particular values which need to be learnt 
and respected. A premise advanced by some proponents of this approach is that students 
ought to be free to choose and create their own values. The philosophical position underlying 
such an approach is that there is no objective basis for saying that certain values or ways 
of life are better than others and that therefore there is no defensible body of knowledge 
upon which to draw in order to teach. 

It is true that in some values areas there are substantial and legitimate differences within 
the community. Unfortunately these differences often lead to a reluctance on the part of 
teachers, schools and education systems to assert a common set of values which should 
be taught to students. Such so called value neutrality is incompatible with education at any 
time. It seems particularly misplaced at a time when many people are seeking a renewed 
morality in society and in the schools. 

There are common values which can be used for moral education. We can make a distinction 
between basic social morality and comprehensive moral systems or ideals of life. In our 
society there are many comprehensive moral systems which differ in the weight they give 
to various moral values. Despite their differences, justifiable in a pluralistic society, all 
these systems must be consistent with the practices of a basic social morality. This morality 
consists of the moral standards and practices necessary to protect and promote that general 
human welfare about which there is general consensus and without which a society could 
not survive. Schools and education systems should draw from this basic social morality 
the common values to be taught to each generation. These values include concern for our 
fellow human beings, honesty in our dealings with one another, respect for property and 
a host of other moral issues. 

The Department of Education has recently undertaken such an exercise in the document, 
The Values We Teach. This document endeavours to list those values “which are shared 
by the great majority of Australians” and prescribes their teaching in schools. This effort 
is to be commended and its general thrust should be supported. The document, however, 
has a number of deficiencies which require attention. 

It is understood that The Values We Teach has been revised and that the new version includes 
greater emphasis on values such as the search for meaning and purpose in life, family values 
and the responsibilities of parents in the area of morals and values. These additions are 
highly desirable. 

Despite the additions the document still lacks explicit reference to values related to religion 
and spirituality. It does acknowledge the importance of religion as a basis for “fostering 
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ethical standards, social responsibility and moral values” but makes no specific reference 
to spirituality in its list of values. 

Spiritual values are related to the development of the ability to be inspired by issues beyond 
material needs or desires. They raise questions of ultimate meaning such as the mystery 
of existence and the purpose of human life. They are of such a deep and lasting nature 
that they cannot be ignored in the school context. Such questions are integral to the curriculum 
areas of Special Religious Education and General Religious Education but they arise naturally 
within any subject where human existence is examined. To be a truly educational document 
The Values We Teach requires adequate reference to spiritual values. 

While The Values We Teach outlines a set of values to be inculcated it stops short of giving 
guidance to teachers on how these values are to be taught. A more comprehensive approach 
is that adopted in South Australia where a recent document. Our Schools 9 Values , identifies 
key values, explores the nature of moral education and suggests appropriate classroom 
strategies. (10) 

The Values We Teach makes reference to General Religious and Moral Education in the 
Primary curriculum and to other subjects in which moral issues can be examined. It also 
acknowledges the importance of school organisation and procedures for inculcating values. 
Unfortunately specific advice on teaching is lacking. 

The Department of Education is currently developing a new primary syllabus in Moral 
Education. It is highly desirable that this document should provide guidance for teachers 
in inculcating values within the subject of moral education and also across the curriculum. 
At secondary level there is no separate syllabus in moral education and an additional subject 
area is not contemplated. There is ample opportunity in various subjects for including studies 
and activities designed to teach appropriate values and to enhance the moral development 
of students. To do this effectively teachers need the assistance of carefully developed support 
materials which are not presently available. 

9.12.1 Recommendations 

ti is recommended that: 

9.12.1.1 The document, The Values We Teach , be amended further to include specific 
reference to spiritual values . 

9.12.1.2 The revision of the primary syllabus in Moral Education be expedited . 

9.12.1.3 The Department examine ways, including the issue of support material, to improve 
the teaching and learning of values across the curriculum . 
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CHAPTER 10: CERTIFICATES OF EDUCATION 


10.1 THE CURRENT ACT 

The 1987 Education and Public Instruction Act (as amended) provides that the Board of 
Secondary Education shall grant certificates to students who: 

• have attended for a prescribed period a school registered and accredited by the Board; 

• have participated to the Board’s satisfaction in courses of studies which have been 
determined or approved by the Board; 

• have been accepted by the Board as having satisfactorily completed their courses of 
studies; 

• have undertaken to the Board’s satisfaction any requisite examinations or other forms 
of assessment; and 

• have complied with any prescribed requirements or any requirements imposed by the 
Minister or the Board. 

The two certificates are: 

• the School Certificate 

• the Higher School Certificate 

The 1987 Act had originally established a Certificate of Secondary Education to be issued 
as an exit certificate to all eligible students leaving school. 

10.2 THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

This Certificate is awarded to Year 10 students who have: 

• satisfactorily completed English, Mathematics, Science, a Social Studies course and 
at least one of two elective courses (satisfactory completion includes satisfactory 
participation and application); 

• had adequate experience in each of Craft, Music, Physical Education and Art; 

• satisfactorily attended. 

Students who do not qualify for the School Certificate but who have otherwise satisfactorily 
completed Year 10 are awarded a Record of Achievement. 

The Board does not issue a Certificate or Record of Achievement to students who leave 
school before the end of Year 10. They may receive school reports and references. 

Students with disabilities are awarded a special Record of Achievement provided that they 
have followed a Special Program of Study and have completed four years of education from 
the age of 12. 

The Year 10 Record of Achievement for 1989 is to contain: 

• Year 10 courses satisfactorily completed; 

• grades for English and Mathematics based on results of statewide reference tests. 

^ is anticipated that in 1990 there will also be a statewide reference test in Science. 

Courses not satisfactorily completed do not appear. The grades in English and Mathematics 
a re to be: 

English 

Grade 1 : top 10% 

Grade 2 : next 20% 
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Grade 3 : 

next 

40% 

Grade 4 : 

next 

20% 

Grade 5 : 

Mathematics 

remaining 

10% 

Advanced — 

Grade A : 

top 

50% 

Grade B : 

next 

40% 

Grade C : 

remaining 

10% 

Intermediate — 

Grade A : 

top 

30% 

Grade B 

next 

30% 

Grade C : 

next 

30% 

Grade D : 

General — 

remaining 

10% 

Grade A : 

top 

60% 

Grade B 

remaining 

40% 


School principals, on behalf of the Board, issue the School Certificate and Year 10 Record 
of Achievement to successful students on a day determined each year by the Board. 

10.3 THE HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 

This Certificate is awarded at the completion of Year 12 to students who have satisfactorily 
studied the required pattern of courses. This includes at least two units of a Board-determined 
course in English and at least nine other units. Students must also have met assessment 
requirements and have presented for the Higher School Certificate examinations. 

The required 11 units must include at least five units of Board-determined courses, for which 
the Board sets the syllabuses and the examination. 

The remaining units may be additional Board-determined courses and/or Board-approved 
courses (i.e. courses developed and examined by a school and approved by the Board). 

Measuring achievements is done by: 

• school assessments throughout each course, based on set tasks which may include 
assignments, projects and tests; 

• the Higher School Certificate examination, which measures performance under 
examination conditions. 

Four basic pieces of information are recorded on the Certificate: 

(a) an assessment mark for each course (which is moderated for Board-determined 
courses); 

(b) a scaled examination mark for each Board-determined course; 

(c) a ranking in the form of a percentile band for each Board-determined course; 

(d) a Tertiary Entrance Score (TES) for eligible students. 

The percentile band shows how each student has performed in comparison with all other 
students who took that course. For example: 
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91% - 100% : the candidate is in the top 10% of the course candidature; 

51% - 60% : the candidate is in the fifth 10% of the course candidature; 

0% - 20% : the candidate is in the remaining 20% of the course candidature. 

The Tertiary Entrance Score is the scaled aggregate of the best 10 units of Board-determined 
courses, as a mark out of 500, calculated by the University of Sydney. For each course, 
this calculation is based on a composite of the examination and assessment marks. The Tertiary 
Entrance Score is reported only for students who have taken at least 10 units of Board- 
determined courses. 

10.4 RECORDS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

These list all courses satisfactorily completed and are awarded to: 

• students who receive the Higher School Certificate; 

• students who do not qualify for the Higher School Certificate but who otherwise 
complete Year 12; 

• students who satisfactorily complete Year 11. 

10.5 SUBMISSIONS TO THE COMMITTEE 

Submissions to the Committee contained a range of comments and suggestions, some 
supporting the existing credentials, others the former Certificate of Secondary Education 
and others with variations on both. 

A more central theme was that the Higher School Certificate, marking the completion of 
secondary education, should not be dominated by tertiary entrance requirements; that retention 
rates have increased significantly and a majority of students who now remain in Years 11 
and 12 will not proceed to universities but will opt for other avenues of further education 
or employment. It was argued therefore that credentials should recognise the full range 
and value of courses studied and not concentrate unduly on those of matriculation significance. 

Some submissions argued that in order to break the perceived influence of the universities 
on the whole secondary curriculum the universities should devise a separate examination 
to determine tertiary entrance. However, the separate examination had relatively little support 
and while there was criticism of the nature and construction of the current Tertiary Entrance 
Score, no real alternatives were offered for an instrument to select students for entry to 
higher education institutions. 

There was significant opposition to the printing of the Tertiary Entrance Score on the Higher 
School Certificate. It was argued that the TES is a specialised formula, devised solely for 
university entry purposes, restricted in the range of courses used, devalues the Board marks 
awarded to most students and is not a true or full index to the total achievements of the student. 

10.6 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee is convinced that, subject to the provision of curricula of genuine educational 
value and stimulus, all students should be encouraged to remain at school for the full 
secondary years. 

The Committee believes that the departure from school of a significant number of students 
at the end of Year 10 (and approximately the end of compulsory education) requires the 
existence of a statewide acceptable credential, the School Certificate. It acknowledges that 
the statewide Reference Tests (currently English and Mathematics) might in future be altered 
to include Science or an alternative system of moderation be devised. 
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The Committee recognises that the various assessment processes have a considerable influence 
on all aspects of schooling, including syllabus construction and teaching methods. It is 
therefore important that the Board, together with the school systems, should continue to 
explore syllabus construction, assessment and moderation procedures which contribute to 
the improvement of teaching and learning. 

It believes that Records of Achievement should be issued by the Board with the School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate and that they should contain a comprehensive 
representation of the student’s courses of study and achievements in them. It believes that 
schools should also provide details of any special studies or other activities undertaken 
or skills developed (e.g. debating, sporting and community service activities). 

Records of Achievement should also be issued to students who complete Years 10, 11 or 
12 but fail to qualify for the appropriate certificate or who leave school during Years 11 
or 12 after having completed at least one semester in the year in which they leave school. 

The Committee is concerned that university requirements should not dominate senior 
secondary school curricula or lead to inaccurate perceptions of results shown on the Higher 
School Certificate. 

In its comments elsewhere on curriculum, it advocates a range of courses appropriate for 
the majority of students who are not seeking matriculation. 

The Committee notes that some employers and some of the community look to the Tertiary 
Entrance Score as a guide to the achievements of the student. It stresses the highly specialised 
nature of the Score and its failure to disclose the full range of the student’s achievements. 
The Committee recognises that its presence on the Certificate has been in response to those 
who wish to view it as one of a number of measures of the student’s ability, but believes 
that it is not a reliable guide to the full range of a student’s achievements, is liable to 
misconceptions and should not be on the Higher School Certificate or other credentials 
issued by the Board. 

10.7 Recommendations 
It is recommended that: 

Credentials 

10.7.1 Records of Achievement, referred to below, should be issued by the Board and 
should contain a comprehensive representation of the student’s courses of study 
and achievements in them. Details of any special studies, or other activities 
undertaken or skills developed should be included. Where a Record of Achievement 
is not provided such details should be included in the school report or reference. 

10.7.2 Students leaving before the completion of Year 10 should receive a report and 
reference from the school indicating the courses of studies taken and the levels 
of achievements in them. 

10.7.3 All students who complete Year 10 and qualify, whether leaving or remaining 
at school, should receive a School Certificate and a Record of Achievement. 

10.7.4 Students who complete Year 10 but do not qualify for a School Certificate should 
receive a Record of Achievement. 

10.7.5 Students who leave in Year 11 after the first semester should receive a Record 
of Achievement indicating further courses of studies undertaken. 

10.7.6 Students who leave in Year 12 after the first semester or who fail to qualify for 
the Higher School Certificate should receive a Record of Achievement indicating 
further courses of studies undertaken. 
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10. 7.7 Students who complete the Higher School Certificate should receive a Higher 
School Certificate and a Record of Achievement. 

Details on Credentials 

10.7.8 The details on the Higher School Certificate should be similar to the current 
inclusions (a percentile band ranking for each Board-determined course, scaled 
examination marks and school assessment marks), but with the deletion of the 
Tertiary Entrance Score from the Certificate. 

10.7.9 The Record of Achievement should give detailed information of all courses of 
studies undertaken. 

10.7.10 In the case of the School Certificate the Record of Achievement should show 
the subjects studied in Years 9 and 10 as was done prior to 1988. 

10.7.11 The Tertiary Entrance Score should be included on a separate statement and 
not on the Higher School Certificate or Record of Achievement. 

10.7.12 In recognition of the danger of the publication of the unexplained Score, the 
TES should be accompanied by a qualification to the effect: 

This is a specialised calculation, designed solely for university entrance 
purposes. It is not, and is not intended to represent, a true or full index to 
the overall achievements of the student. 

Students With Disabilities 

10.7.13 For students with demonstrated disabilities the Board of Studies should be given 
the power: 

(a) to approve special courses of studies; 

(b) to waive specific requirements (e.g. completion of the Reference Tests at 
Year 10); 

(c) to grant School Certificates and Higher School Certificates to students with 
disabilities, subject to conditions to be prescribed by the Board; 

(d) to provide a special Record of Achievement. 
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CHAPTER 11: RETENTION 

11.1 RETENTION RATES 

A retention rate is a measure of the number of students in a given grade as a proportion 
of the number who were enrolled in a lower grade for that cohort of students. Most commonly 
based on the number of students retained to the final year of secondary school as a proportion 
of the number in that cohort entering secondary school, it can, however, relate to other 
grades and even within grades between school terms. It is a useful statistic because it is 
a crucial element of enrolment projections and can allow monitoring of trends such as the 
differences between the retention rates of school sectors or of female and male students. 
The main limitations are the inability to take into account movement in or out of the student 
cohort in the intervening period and any diversity between retention rates of individual schools 
or sectors reflecting such factors as the socio-economic status of the school’s drawing area, 
employment opportunities in the locality and students’ career aspirations. For these reasons, 
the rate calculated is usually known as the “apparent retention rate”, and its use to compare 
cohorts, schools and school systems should be undertaken with caution. 

11.2 THE CURRENT POSITION 

An examination of the apparent retention rates to Year 12 in Australia indicates a steady 
growth from about 1983. Table 11.1 shows these rates for each state between 1973 and 
1988. Marked differences can be seen among the states, although some of these differences 
are due to factors other than the capacity of education systems to hold students. 


Table 11.1: 

Apparent Retention Rates to Year 12 by State, 1973-1988 


Year 

NSW 

VIC 

QLD 

SA 

WA 

TAS 

NT 

ACT 

AUST 

1973 

34 

34 

32 

33 

32 

23 

26 

60 

33 

1975 

33 

35 

33 

36 

34 

25 

18 

65 

34 

1977 

36 

34 

37 

36 

35 

25 

22 

68 

35 

1979 

35 

32 

38 

37 

34 

26 

22 

70 

35 

1981 

33 

33 

39 

39 

35 

27 

18 

68 

35 

1983 

38 

39 

47 

48 

40 

25 

21 

72 

41 

1985 

42 

45 

55 

51 

48 

29 

30 

77 

46 

1986 

44 

47 

58 

55 

50 

30 

34 

78 

49 

1987 

47 

53 

63 

60 

54 

33 

41 

79 

53 

1988 

51 

57 

67 

67 

59 

38 

45 

81 

58 


Source: ABS National Schools Collection 

Each state has its own mix of activities spread between schools and TAFE and these can 
have a major impact on school retention rates. Part of the difference between the Year 12 
retention rates of NSW and Queensland is due to the greater level of participation of NSW 
students in technical and further education and to the migration from overseas and interstate 
to Queensland. 01 In addition, unlike NSW, both South Australia and Victoria have 
Provision for technical education within the secondary school system. Employer practice 
can also influence school retention. Those states where employers usually expect Year 11 
completion for entry to apprenticeships will have a higher retention to Year 11 than those 
which expect fewer years of schooling. 01 

Criticism of the relatively low participation rate in post-compulsory education by 16 to 19 
year olds in Australia ignores important national traditions in the ways that full-time education, 
Part-time education and employment have been combined. In countries such as Sweden, 
France and Canada where apprenticeships are not an important institution, young people 
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generally gain the skills and qualifications for employment within full-time education 
(reflecting the vocational orientation of a large segment of the school system). In countries 
where apprenticeship is important, such as Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, New Zealand 
and Australia, comparable skills are gained through a combination of employment and part- 
time education.< 3) 

In line with national trends, retention rates have increased steadily in NSW. Table 11.2 
shows apparent retention rates for NSW government schools from 1955 to 1988. 


Table 11.2: 

Progress of School Generations Through NSW Government Secondary Schools, 1955 to 1988. 


Yr of Entry 

Yr7 

Yr8 

Yr9 

YrlO 

Yrll 

Yrl2 

1955 

100.0 

84.9 

57.7 

18.6 

14.8 


1960 

100.0 

90.3 

70.2 

28.5 

24.0 

— 

1965 

100.0 

97.32 

78.00 

63.92 

30.81 

- — 

1970 

100.0 

98.85 

84.19 

69.71 

31.57 

28.16 

1975 

100.0 

99.94 

91.24 

77.53 

36.04 

30.59 

1980 

100.0 

100.19 

95.30 

83.84 

34.19 

28.41 

1985 

100.0 

99.92 

98.04 

89.70 

48.49 

36.15 

1986 

100.0 

100.07 

97.91 

90.34 

50.22 

39.13 

1987 

100.0 

100.42 

98.77 

91.61 

55.20 

41.48 

1988 

100.0 

100.51 

99.78 

92.80 

61.97 

45.89 

1989 (a) 

100.0 

99.93 

99.29 

93.46 

66.44 

50.88 


Source: (1) NSW Department of Education (1988), In Brief, Table 5 (June). 
(2) Government Schools of NSW Since 1848. Appendix 6 
(a) NSW Department of Education: February 1989 Census data 


As Table 11.2 shows, apparent retention rates from Year 7 to the final year of secondary 
schooling increased from 14.8 per cent in 1955 to 30.81 per cent in 1965. The retention 
rate to Year 12 remained relatively low until after 1980, rising to about 46 per cent in 1988. 
These figures do not take into account the attrition rates at the end of Year 10 and Year 
11 caused by students taking up apprenticeships and other TAFE courses. 

The apparent Year 7 to 12 retention rates for NSW as a whole are much higher, reflecting 
the traditionally higher holding power of non-government schools. Table 11.3 shows the 
rates for government and non-government schools from 1972 to 1988. 


Table 11.3: 


Apparent Retention Rates for Government and Non-Government 
Secondary Schools, Years 7 to 12, 1972-1988. 


Year 

Govt 

Non-Govt 

Total 

1972 

31.17 

40.90 

33.46 

1975 

30.59 

44.66 

33.45 

1980 

28.41 

48.56 

32.77 

1985 

36.15 

58.47 

41.66 

1986 

39.13 

60.05 

44.44 

1987 

41.48 

63.04 

47.11 

1988 

45.89 

66.85 

51.33 


Source: Government — NSW Department of Education 

Non-Government — 1967 - 1974 Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
1975 - 1983 NSW Department of Education 
1984 - 1985 Australian Bureau of Statistics 

1986 Commonwealth Department of Education 

1987 - 1988 Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education 

and Training 
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Interpretations of differences between the apparent retention rates of school sectors need 
to be made with care. The net transfer of students from government to non-government 
schools tends to inflate the non-government school retention rate and reduce that of 
government schools. Equally, some of the characteristics of school success and persistence 
are highly correlated with higher socio-economic status and the capacity to pay for private 
schooling. This increases the likelihood that retention rates in non-government schools will 
be higher than those in government schools/ 4 ’ 

Variations between student sub-groups add to difficulties in interpreting apparent retention 
rates. For example the rate for Aboriginal students, although increasing, remains much 
lower than that for non-Aboriginal students. Overall girls’ rates have been consistently higher 
than those for boys since 1977, but the rates for girls in Catholic systemic schools only 
surpassed those for boys in Catholic systemic schools in 1987, and were consistently 10 
Per cent lower than the overall non-government rate for girls. In general, retention rates 
for Catholic systemic schools, while higher than those for government schools, are lower 
than the overall rate for non-government schools. In 1988 the government school rate was 
45.89 per cent, for Catholic systemic schools it was 58.11 per cent and for all non-government 
schools it was 66.85 per cent. Finally, while metropolitan regions tend to have higher apparent 
Year 7 to 12 retention rates than rural regions, there is a clearer difference between these 
rates for the non-government sector than for the government sector. 

11.3 ARE INCREASED YEAR 7 TO 12 RETENTION 
RATES DESIRABLE? 

In Australia increasing the overall level of participation of students within the school system, 
and increasing the participation of certain sub-groups, including girls. Aborigines and students 
from non-English speaking backgrounds have been explicit goals of both Commonwealth 
and state governments in recent years. 

Higher participation rates are regarded as desirable in themselves for educational reasons, 
®nd as increasingly relevant economically and socially. Rapidly changing technologies and 
related effects on the domestic economy make early school leaving and the consequent entry 
|o the labour market of large numbers of young, unskilled school leavers increasingly 
inappropriate in economic terms. Extended, more relevant education or training is regarded 
as an important way of increasing the productivity of the workforce. 

Since the mid 1970s, when measured unemployment among all Australian age groups began 
fo rise, additional years of education have been seen as an alternative full-time activity to 
unemployment for young people. While some may view this as simply an attempt to reduce 
artificially formal measures of unemployment, defusing the social conflicts that may be 
caused by unemployment, others see a genuine concern for the welfare and future of youth, 
and a deeply held conviction that education is a more positive and constructive preparation 
for adult life than unemployment. 

A fundamental assumption underlying all policies aimed at increasing retention is that more 
education is intrinsically valuable. Policies aimed at increasing participation also recognise 
that all young Australians have an equal right to be included in the education and training 
Provided for their age group, regardless of gender, race, class or location. 

Arguments for extended schooling include increased opportunities for personal growth, for 
acquisition of critical and analytical skills, and for exposure to broader perspectives regarding 
interpersonal, social, and cultural knowledge. Extended education is also seen as being of 
instrumental value to the individual and the nation. There are clear links between level of 
education and the probability of being employed and a correlation between level of education 
a nd lifetime earnings/ 5 ’ 
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Arguments against encouraging extended education tend to centre on the issue of whether 
it is worthwhile for all students to remain at school until completion of Year 12. For example, 
a recent study found that over half of the teachers surveyed had reservations about encouraging 
increased retention, especially for less able students because they felt that: 

• some students do not gain any benefit from further study after Year 10; 

• some students have a bad effect on the overall school climate and damage the education 
of the majority; 

• schools, and possibly governments, cannot cope with the financial demands for resources 
needed to cater satisfactorily for some students.® 

However, the teachers also believed that provided there were sufficient resources to develop 
and implement a suitable curriculum, it would be possible to cater usefully for almost all 
their students. 

Questioning whether traditional early school leavers should be encouraged to stay on to 
complete secondary education might imply that the only aim of the final two years of secondary 
school is to prepare the academically able for further education. It ignores the equally 
important question of whether the Higher School Certificate is a credential that a wider 
group of students now need to get into the labour force or further education. Analysis of 
job advertisements indicates that basic requirements include keyboard skills, communication 
skills, computer awareness skills, good general knowledge and a good level of mathematics 
and English for general functioning. While some of these skills can be developed by TAFE 
or business college courses, their narrow vocational application is not suitable for all students. 
Tertiary institution courses or on-the-job training preceded by a general secondary education 
may be more suitable. 


11.4 RESEARCH RELATING TO RETENTION 

Investigations of reasons for the substantial increase in apparent retention rates in post- 
compulsory education since about 1983 suggest that these include: 

• a general rise in living standards and therefore a rise in parental expectations and 
educational aspirations; 

• changes in social expectations of female students with regard to school and career; 

• a decline in employment opportunities for early school leavers; 

• a rise in employer demand for school qualifications and a more highly skilled workforce; 

• a decline in social acceptance of leaving school without a credential; 

• changes to unemployment benefits for 16 and 17 year olds; 

• government policies to increase retention rates.^ 

While some may feel that the higher retention rates are a matter of shifting students from 
one sector (TAFE) to another (schools), there appears to be no clear evidence either way. 
Certainly, in NSW, the TAFE enrolment figures for students aged 17 years or less dropped 
from 17.3 per cent of the total TAFE enrolment in 1984 to 13.3 percent of the total enrolment 
in 1988. The interface between schools and TAFE is addressed in other sections of this Report. 

Research evidence suggests that a number of interacting factors influence student retention: 

• parental expectations; 

• employment and career aspirations; 

• perceptions of school and the curriculum; 

• socio-economic status; 

• credentialling and selection for higher education. (8) 
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A recent national study undertaken for the Department of Employment, Education and 
Training, The Challenge of Retention (1989), indicated that three broad categories of factors 
had an important influence on retention, that is, environmental factors, curriculum factors 
and organisational factors. In summary the main findings were: 

Environmental factors were judged to be the most important influences on students’ 
returning to school. Of these, reasons related to their future career plans were the most 
important, followed closely by their parents’ advice, the climate of the school and the 
commitment of the staff to retention. Financial reasons did not appear to be so important. 

The single most important factor influencing students to remain at school once they have 
chosen to return for Years 11 and 12 is the curriculum. Within this category the two 
most important influences were the diversity of the curriculum and its responsiveness 
to the needs of the students. The curriculum as a whole needs a more practical orientation 
to satisfy the needs of the overall group of students returning for Years 11 and 12. 

Organisational factors are also seen as influencing students to remain at school. The 
interviews in the sample schools identified senior colleges, flexible structures of schooling, 
credentialling systems, student welfare and school timetables as the most important 
influences in this category. (9) 

Students emerged as having a “utilitarian and instrumental” view of secondary school. 
The authors contended that changes in the structure of schooling and curriculum content 
were unlikely to influence apparent retention rates unless students’ preference for employment 
to education was changed. In short, most students tended to prefer work to school. This 
finding is consistent with those of earlier studies which indicated that students needed to 
believe that completion of Year 12 would improve their employment prospects. (,0) 

H.5 RESPONSES TO INCREASING RETENTION 

As more students now stay on beyond Year 10, senior classes are no longer dominated 
by students seeking tertiary institution entrance and have a broader range of ability , motivation 
and aspiration. 

Catering for this new mix of senior students has been a major concern of educational 
administrators, teachers, parents and the students themselves. Results of studies undertaken 
since 1983 have consistently indicated that there is a widely held view that the senior school 
curriculum should be more practically oriented. There appears, in addition, to be a general 
consensus that while secondary schools should not be developing specific vocational training 
courses, they should be developing students’ general work-related skills so that the workforce 
becomes, in general, better educated. In addition, recent studies suggest that more resources, 
human, financial and physical are needed to cope with the wider range of ability and 
tootivation of senior classes. For example, the study conducted for the Department of 
Employment, Education and Training (1989) found that the main areas of resource provision 
ranked highly by teachers were: 

• additional teachers to allow more emphasis in practical subjects in Years 11 and 12; 

• increased facilities such as workshops and specialist classrooms; 

• professional development focusing on approaches to teaching new courses and the 
wider ability mix of senior students; 

• assistance to schools in developing new courses, materials and teaching strategies; 

• more academic and career counsellors and student welfare workers for students in 
Years 10, 11 and 12. 
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Board of Secondary Education initiatives to make the senior school curriculum more 
responsive to student needs include: 

• new courses which have a practical orientation within traditional subject areas; 

• new subjects such as Aboriginal Studies; 

• developing Board syllabuses in popular Other Approved Studies areas such as 
Computing and Legal and Business Studies to allow students to gain full credit in 
their HSC and to raise these courses’ credibility in the community; 

• accrediting alternative courses, such as ballet and computing applications run by outside 
agencies, as Board courses; 

• extending the co-operation between schools and TAFE through the expansion of the 
Joint Secondary Schools/TAFE Program, the provision of Board courses to meet rural 
students’ needs in TAFE colleges, and the investigation of the possibility of accrediting 
some TAFE courses as full Board courses. 

In NSW under the Government’s “Start To Life” program a number of initiatives have 
been undertaken which seem to address factors identified by the study for the Department 
of Employment, Education and Training (1989) as encouraging students to complete six 
years of secondary education. Related to environmental factors have been initiatives to 
improve career education, to provide financial support and to improve school climate and 
staff commitment. 

Initiatives in government schools related to organisational factors include: 

• broadening the diversity in schooling to include the establishment of technology and 
specialist secondary schools and a senior high school; 

• improvements to school climate through the implementation of whole-school student 
welfare policies incorporating, for example, personal development programs and fair 
discipline codes. 

Specific purpose programs have also been developed to increase the retention of particular 
student subgroups and include: 

• the “Staying On” program aiming at improving educational achievement and access 
to employment and further education in schools with low retention rates; 

• funding the “Tertiary Awareness Program” which aims at increasing awareness of 
the benefits of further study by students who would normally leave school early; 

• the “Priority Schools Program” aiming at lifting Aboriginal students’ academic 
achievement and improving their transition from school to work or further education; 

• an action plan to promote girls’ career horizons; 

• creation of Head Teacher (Special Education) positions and an increase in the number 
of secondary classes for students with Mild Intellectual Disabilities as a contribution 
to the goal of increasing the retention of students with disabilities. 

11.6 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee notes the forecast that retention rates will continue to increase at least over 
the next five years as a response to the demandfor a highly skilled workforce, school initiatives 
to cater for an increasingly wide range of student needs, the increase in TAFE and tertiary 
education places for the young, community expectations that most students will stay on to 
complete secondary schooling and the lack of job opportunities for early school leavers. 

The Committee is aware that this increase challenges schools to respond to the needs of 
the broader mix of ability, motivation and aspiration in senior classes. Meeting students ’, 
parents’ and the wider community’s expectations of the benefits accruing from six years 
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of secondary education means introducing changes that make schools more attractive learning 
environments and making curriculum and credentialling arrangements more relevant to 
students’ and the wider community’s needs. While achieving an apparent retention rate 
from Years 7 to 12 of 100 per cent is neither practical nor necessarily desirable, it is essential 
for the increasing number of students who stay on that their secondary education is worthwhile 
in terms of further education and employment opportunities. 

Increased retention must be supported by the provision of sufficient teachers and resources 
to meet the needs of Year 11 and Year 12 students. 

11.7 Recommendations 

The Committee recommends that: 

11.7.1 Approaches to encouraging increases in the apparent retention rate from Year 7 
to Year 12 should focus on the provision of more courses in Years 11 and 12 which 
students recognise as worthwhile in terms of their further education and employment 
opportunities. 

11.7.2 Curriculum and credentials be provided so that the full range of students in Years 
11 and 12 is catered for. 

11.7.3 There be full coordination between schools, TAFE and other providers of further 
education in order to make optimum use of resources. 
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CHAPTER 12: THE SCHOOL AND THE TEACHER 

12.1 THE “IDEAL” SCHOOL 

In a submission to the Committee of Review the New South Wales Department of Education 
had the following to say, inter alia, about schools as organisations: 

In keeping with the findings of research on effective schools, there is a vision that we 
have of the ideal school — the school that represents the concepts of “high quality” 
and “excellence” ... 

The “ideal” school is one in which teachers, students and parents all play a vital role 
in an organisation that is purposeful, caring and a pleasant place in which to work. It 
is a school in which students are treated as individuals, each with particular abilities 
and frailties, but each important in terms of being themselves and being individual 
contributing members to society. Each student is socially conscious in terms of his or 
her obligations not only to the school community but to the wider community and to 
all individuals and institutions which make up the community. The quality of their 
interaction with their fellow students, teachers and the parents is such that the “good 
tone” is obvious to all. 

Each student’s academic, social, physical and psychological needs are well catered for. 
Each student is challenged and each is purposeful in his or her activities, working in 
an environment that is conducive to learning. Above all, the students are glad to be at 
school, pleased to be challenged, happy in their relationships with others and caring about 
the world in which they live. 

Teachers in such a school care for the welfare of every student. They are committed, 
professional and hard working, exhibiting concern for the direction in which the school 
and the programs are moving, actively participating in school functions, committees and 
organisations and willingly performing various school tasks that are above and beyond 
stated duties. These teachers derive satisfaction from being a member of the school system 
and the teaching profession. They have been involved in making decisions about the 
direction in which the school is operating and are supportive of the school, its goals 
and philosophy. 

They are actively engaged in seeking the best for the school as a whole and for each 
individual student. Their planning reflects their concern for the “growth” of each student. 
It reflects a professional knowledge of the relevant disciplines and education, of pedagogy, 
of child development and theories of learning. Their classrooms are active, happy places. 
They create an environment in which learning is a joyful, stimulating activity. 

Parents of the students in this school are always welcomed as contributing, important 
members of the school community. They are involved as equal partners in the processes 
of education. Their interaction with the school staff, teachers and administration is regular, 
purposeful and wholesome. Above all, the relationship between the school staff, the parents 
and the community demonstrates mutual respect, collegiality and understanding. 

The leaders in the school are supportive of teachers, students and parents. They give 
special attention to the development of teachers and encourage growth in students and 
teachers. They have a vision for the school and for its members. They are goal oriented 
and secure, positive, analytical and challenging. Most importantly, they exercise a 
leadership that creates and nourishes an environment which is conducive to learning and 
a culture that is caring. The leadership is characterised by humour and collegiality, is 
balanced and recognises excellence and the dignity and achievement of individuals, 
regardless of capacity. 
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Above all, the school is a place where parents, teachers, support staff and students work 
in harmony in a focused, caring way to ensure that the students of the school, as unique 
individuals, are able to take their place as productive, committed and contributing members 
of society. 0 ' 

12.2 THE PRINCIPAL 

A substantial body of research and informed opinion shows that the principal is a crucial 
factor in the effectiveness of the school.® A major Australian study found that the role 
of the principal is complex and ambiguous. 0 * It is complex because of the multiple goals 
of the school, the external and internal pressures upon the school, and the varying perceptions 
and expectations of the principal’s role by parents, by the system and by principals themselves. 
It is ambiguous because of uncertainty about the purposes of education and because the 
processes of educational administration are not clearly understood. 

Principals are often seen as undertaking tasks in four main areas: leading, organising, human 
relations and external relations.® In the leadership role, principals develop the 
philosophical framework for school policy, aims and objectives, co-ordinate and integrate 
the work of the school as a whole, and enable innovation and changes to take place 
appropriately and effectively. The principal is also expected to serve as a leader in educational 
skills and knowledge. 

The organising role of the principal includes the planning and evaluation of policies and 
programs, the establishment of effective communication networks, specification of clearly 
defined staff roles and responsibilities, organisation of administration and staffing systems, 
establishment of accountability mechanisms and management of resources (time, people, 
money, plant, buildings). 

The principal’s involvement in the area of human relations includes the care and management 
of students, particularly in regard to welfare and discipline, and the deployment, appraisal, 
supervision, discipline and development of staff. Principals have a role in fostering high 
staff morale and enthusiasm, providing a positive role model and being visible and accessible 
to staff, creating an harmonious atmosphere in which teachers can develop to their limits, 
promoting competence among teachers by setting high expectations for quality teaching 
and learning, and assisting the development and maintenance of good interpersonal and 
intergroup relationships in the school. Principals also have a responsibility for the induction 
and orientation of new staff and in the identification of needs and fostering of the ongoing 
development of staff. Such development can occur through supervision, guidance and support 
and through more formally organised activities. 

The final area of the principal’s activities is in external relations including communicating 
with and reporting to the educational system, parents and the community, and involving 
parents and local business and community groups in the life of the school. Principals are 
also expected to serve as a community spokesperson on educational issues, and to implement 
programs which respond to, and support, the social and cultural demands of the local and 
wider community. 

12.2.1 Recent Trends 

In addition to the wider trends discussed in the section of the Report dealing with trends 
in education (Chapter 2), such as the additional roles and increasing complexity of schools, 
and changes in the type and mix of pupils, a number of recent trends affecting schools are 
particularly relevant to the role of the principal. These include: 

• increasing devolution of authority and responsibility to schools, expanding the range 
and nature of tasks to be undertaken by school leaders; 
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• more highly qualified teaching staff raising such issues as the need to balance 
professional independence with supervision and accountability, and calling for less 
hierarchical and more participatory and democratic decision-making structures in 
schools; 

• the introduction of more public and formal school accountability mechanisms, including 
annual school reports; 

• dezoning of government schools and diversification of schools; 

• increased community involvement in schools, including School Councils; 

• the emergence of the school in many areas as a de facto social service centre. 

12.2.2 Some Implications 

As a result of changes in education and educational administration and in the light of 
information with which it has been provided, the Committee is convinced that the NSW 
Department of Education should: 

(a) provide more formal training programs for principals and potential leaders to ensure 
that their skills are commensurate with the demands of the positions they hold or aspire 
to hold. There is a need for increased management skills in some school leaders, e.g. 
in budgeting, communicating, planning and motivating. 

(b) increase liaison with tertiary institutions to promote an appropriate range of relevant 
post-graduate training programs which recognise and address the specific needs of 
principals and potential leaders. Such institutions need to offer courses which blend 
formal knowledge from research and scholarship with a sensitive appreciation of 
environmental demands, resource constraints and the practicalities of school management. 

(c) continue to provide processes which identify and foster potential leaders and which 
encourage both women and men to seek leadership roles. 

(d) develop effective selection processes which involve the community in the selection of 
principals. In appointing principals, attempts should be made to match the particular 
needs of each school with the leadership style and capabilities of the principal. 

(e) develop a system of appointment of principals which ensures ongoing accountability. 
This should include term appointments (e.g. for five years) with provision for re¬ 
negotiation and re-appointment. 

(f) give principals more direct control in matters concerning staff performance as part of 
their own accountability, whilst retaining safeguards against victimisation and unfair 
assessment. The annual Teacher Assessment Review Schedule is cumbersome and takes 
too long to be effective. 

In addition, executive salary rates, particularly at the level of principal, should be more 
clearly related to rates competitive with positions of similar responsibility in the private sector. 

12.3 THE TEACHER 

Public debate about the performance of teachers is a specific component of a wider public 
debate about education in general. A more consistent approach to identifying the requirements 
of policies designed to assist teachers and schools in the quest for improvement is needed. 
The OECD has been active in the debate, and following a Ministerial meeting in 1984 has 
pursued the topics of Core Curriculum (1985), School Leadership (1986), Teachers (1986), 
and Evaluation and Monitoring (1986). Whether this is an initiative or a response to action 
by constituent governments is not important, but it is important to note that governments 
and teacher unions and academics have contributed at both national and international levels. 

The problems of NSW do not exist in isolation to problems perceived in other states and 
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other countries. Indicators from other places, however, should be seen only as a guide to 
those matters which we need to consider now, and proposed solutions must be considered 
in the knowledge that NSW schools exist in a culture which is their own. 

It is clearly necessary that good teachers be attracted to, and maintained in, the teaching 
service. A recent report from the OECD states: 

Effective schooling at all levels depends... on a highly qualified and motivated teaching 
force. The tasks of teachers are today more complex and demanding than in the past 
. . . The recruitment, working conditions and the training of teachers, as well as their 
status, incentives and career prospects, need to be re-examined. <5) 

However, as the later OECD Schools and Quality Report suggests: 

... in many OECD countries at the present time there is public discontent with the 
performance of teachers and many teachers are manifestly unhappy with their lot. Why 
is this so? The discontent comes from the feeling that some teachers are not properly 
equipped professionally or personally to meet the new tasks and challenges posed in the 
classroom. As for teacher dissatisfaction, it arises from a loss of self-esteem which is, 
in turn, connected with a sense of declining social status and conditions of service that 
are felt to be unsatisfactory/ 6 * 

The perceived need for a good supply of high quality teachers must be matched by a context 
which supports and recompenses them adequately. 

12.3.1 What do Teachers Think? 

Many teachers are puzzled and angry at the public criticism which they attract and which 
many of them take very personally. They say that most of them have good relations with 
students and parents, and they point to the difficulty of responding to a generalised attack 
when they are not receiving heavy criticism from their own communities. 

Teachers further argue that they are largely doing what they are being asked to do by the 
community, their employers and the Government. 

Teachers consistently point to a long-term morale problem. However, it is difficult for the 
Committee to determine the nature or degree of such a problem. Certainly, there is a good 
deal of anxiety, even resentment, among teachers and this must be addressed. 

Barry Manefield, in Making Good Schools Better, declares that “the most urgent problem 
affecting schools at the present time is low staff morale ”.' m He lists further possible 
causes: 

staffing 

declining enrolments 

scarcity of resources 

shortage of time 

unfavourable publicity 

unreasonable community expectations 

loss of direction or mission 

change “shock” 

discipline 

Manefield adds : 

Thus there are a number of reasons for the loss of morale among many primary teachers, 
and none of the important ones relate to shortage of resources.® 

The Committee’s own perceptions are that while improved resources may assist, the morale 
question will only be resolved by attitudinal changes within the community. 
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Concerning discipline problems, the Committee has noted evidence on the effect of disruptive 
student behaviour on teacher morale. A recent survey of NSW teachers indicated that 
recalcitrant students are one of the major sources of teacher stress.* 9 * Difficult children 
have long been recognised as a source of problems for teachers (l0) with one committee of 
inquiry finding that while seriously disruptive misbehaviour is infrequent, it does occur 
in many NSW schools, with potentially corrosive effects on school climate and the educational 
opportunities of other students.*"* Increasing student retention rates, and rising teenage 
unemployment and other changes in society, are seen as leading to increased behaviour 
and discipline problems in recent years. There have also been changes in community 
expectations of schools’ social and welfare roles. The effect on teachers’ morale is exacerbated 
by their perception that they have received insufficient support from society and the 
government and its agencies in this area. 02 * 

The question of discipline is “immensely complex” (,3) and a wide variety of welfare and 
disciplinary approaches were advocated in submissions. There was concern that clear 
parameters of the school’s welfare role and teachers’ responsibilities be defined, and that 
schools’ access to welfare and counselling resources be adequate to fulfil this role. There 
was also concern that discipline be seen as a joint responsibility of the school and the family 
and community support agencies. Recent Departmental initiatives in regard to student welfare 
and fair discipline codes place a strong emphasis on community involvement in this area 
of the school’s work. 

12.3.2 Good Teaching 

A revival of the call for more formal methods of teacher appraisal has led to more formal 
sets of criteria. Some of these are used, and have been used for many years, within the 
Department of Education’s own promotion system. 

There are newer criteria systems which extend the formal and technical aspects of teaching, 
and which are more capable of use in an objective way. Recently, Professor Michael Scriven 
has suggested that: 

The merit of a teacher can.. .be exhaustively categorised in terms of just four dimensions 
or general categories: 

• the quality of the content of the teacher’s presentations and of the students’ learning 
(including their attitude towards learning and inquiry); 

• the quantity of the students’ learning (including the extent of their motivation to learn); 

• the professionalism with which all aspects of the teacher’s job are done; 

• the ethics (for example, the avoidance of bias) with which the job is done.* 14 * 

The knowledge base sought by Scriven does not confine itself to subject matter, but also 
to knowledge of “duties” and “school and community”. The Scriven skill base includes 
such technical matters as assessment and reporting. Scriven articulates a comprehensive 
technical and professional set of descriptions. 

Teachers are entitled to have their art recognised. Students are entitled to the assurance 
that a teacher’s technique is based on the best practice. 

12.3.3 Good Teaching Practice ... A Way Ahead 

We must be prepared to accept that a combination of factors do constitute good teaching, 
and that these factors must be sought after. 

A “four-pronged approach” to the maintenance and development of a strong and skilled 
teaching service as put forward in the Schools and Quality Report now becomes relevant: 
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(i) attract good recruits; 

(ii) prepare the new teacher more effectively; 

(iii) take measures to maintain the competence of practising teachers; 

(iv) generally seek to raise teacher morale and motivation. 05 * 

The Committee notes that these aims are easy to state but difficult to implement. 

12.3.4 Recruitment Into Teaching 

No single factor affects the future quality of an education service more than that of the 
quality of entrants to the teaching service. Yet it is the number of teacher entrants rather 
than their quality which has traditionally attracted attention, largely because the period from 
the early 1950s to the early 1970s was characterised by chronic shortages, with their 
corresponding effect on teaching and learning conditions. 

With a restructured higher education sector, and the wider availability of jobs requiring 
higher level skills, the schools sector may find both quality and sufficiency of teacher supply 
threatened. 

Teachers have traditionally been drawn from a fairly wide “ability” range in the community 
(at least at the point of HSC and Leaving Certificate results). However, there has not been 
any major complaint about the overall quality of NSW teachers. 

The Committee is aware of criticism from a number of quarters that procedures currently 
used by the NSW Department of Education to recruit trainee teachers on graduation are 
slow, cumbersome and lack imagination and flexibility. It is widely believed that the most 
able students at the end of their training are usually offered employment first by non¬ 
government schools. 

In the past few years the vocational opportunities for women have widened and highly qualified 
women can now choose careers apart from teaching and others in the traditional range. 

12.3.5 Recruitment Trends 

The OECD Report, Schools and Quality, states: 

What is disturbing in at least some countries today is the fact that some recruits to initial 
teacher training continue to be of low academic calibre or poorly motivated towards a 
teaching career. Problems arise because the teaching force must be replenished from 
a limited pool of talent in competition, which is often fierce, with other professions as 
well as with industrial and commercial firms. 06 * 

Policy-makers should identify trends and determine clear strategies for ensuring adequate 
numbers of quality entrants to the teaching profession. It is essential that the Ministry and 
education system authorities foster a joint approach to this question, involving teacher, parent 
and academic bodies. 

The Committee draws the attention of policy-makers to the following recommendation of 
the Report of the National Inquiry Into Teacher Education (1980), commonly known as 
the Auchmuty Report: 

... Entrants [to pre-service teacher education], other than mature age and special-entry 
candidates, should meet specified minimum academic standards which should not be 
adjusted downwards to maintain intake numbers. These standards should indicate that 
the entrant is in the top quartile academically for his age group. Where there is an excess 
of applicants meeting these criteria, further selection could take into account school reports, 
references provided by the applicant, and interviews or other testing arranged by the 
institution. 07 * 
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In making this recommendation the Auchmuty Committee was .. referring to the total 
age group and not the top 25% of year 12 students or Higher School Certificate 
holders”. 08 * The Committee of Review considers that as a matter of top priority policy 
makers should strive to create conditions which will allow the early implementation of this 
recommendation. 

12.3.6 Issues 

12.3.6.1 The Committee is convinced that there are in the community enough young people 
who are attracted to the idea of service to ensure teacher numbers. While the sheer numbers 
of teachers in the community mean it is unlikely that teacher salaries will match other 
professional salaries, it is clear that current salary rates are uncompetitive. 

Evidence has been presented that the salaries of teachers,compared with other professions 
and the market place in general, have declined in recent years. Table 12.1 shows the 
movements in teacher salaries since 1970, compared with average weekly earnings and 
the Consumer Price Index: 


Table 12.1s 

Teachers’ Salaries, Average Weekly Earnings (AWE), and Consumer Price Indices on a Base of 100 in 1984 


Year 

Teachers’ 


Average Weekly 



Salaries (GA8) 

Earnings (AWE) 

CPI 


$ 

Index 

$ 

Index 


1970 

6359 

23.4 

79.83 

24.1 

26.9 

1974 

9770 

36.0 

133.70 

40.4 

40.0 

1978 

15406 

56.7 

217.13 

65.6 

60.8 

1982 

24457 

90.0 

280.73 

84.8 

90.9 

1983 

25533 

94.0 

301.13 

90.9 

97.9 

1984 

27166 

100.0 

331.10 

100.0 

100.0 

1985 

28087 

103.4 

346.90 

104.8 

108.3 

1986 

29549 

108.8 

377.15 

113.9 

118.9 

1987 

30428 

112.0 

390.73 

118.0 

127.5 

1988 

32206 

118.6 

416.63 

125.8 

139.3 

1989 

33327 

122.7 

436.60 

131.9 

139.4 


Note: 


* GA8 — Annual Salary of Graduate Assistant, Year 8, NSW Department of Education (top of teacher 

salary scale). 

* AWE — Actual $ average for the 4 quarters all employees total average weekly earnings 

— figures prior to 1982 relate to AWE for males 
— February preliminary figure used for 1989 

* CPI — figures used are for Sydney 

— CPI taken as at December quarter each year 

— 1989 CPI figure taken as at March quarter 

* Salaries and AWE figures are in actual dollars. 

Derived from information supplied by NSW Department of Education. 

It can be seen from the table that there has been a marked decline in the real level of teacher 
salaries since 1984, with the increase in the CPI being almost double that of teacher salaries 
over the period 1984 - 1989. While this was a period of general wage restraint, with overall 
average weekly earnings falling behind the CPI, the figures in the table also indicate that 
teacher salaries have not kept pace with other salaries over that time. 

The NSW Department of Education is experiencing shortages in some recruitment areas 
and these shortages will be exacerbated by demographic realities in the next decade. 

12.3.6.2 If the inducement of salaries has limitations then it becomes important that other 
employment conditions are reasonable and equitable. It is possible that teaching is attractive 
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to those who prefer security and tenure to the uncertainties of the business world, and 
obviously the long vacations are attractive. Account should be taken of this. 

In particular it is important to retain a “market share” of those who traditionally entered 
teaching. Every effort should be made to ensure that students are attracted from all sections 
of the population. 

The most important source of new teachers has for many years been women (e.g. see Table 
12.2 below provided by the NSW Department of Education for the proportion of female 
teachers in NSW schools, 1974-1988). 

Table 12.2: 

Percentage of Female Teachers in NSW Schools 1974-1988* _ 


Year 


Govt 

Non-Govt 

All Schools 

1974 

Primary 

68.33% 

88.20% 

72.29% 


Secondary 

45.36% 

52.57% 

46.92% 


All 

56.02% 

70.23% 

60.01% 

1979 

Primary 

69.98% 

83.91% 

72.59% 


Secondary 

43.59% 

49.09% 

44.74% 


All 

57.13% 

65.75% 

58.84% 

1984 

Primary 

70.24% 

79.27% 

72.30% 


Secondary 

46.32% 

51.02% 

47.51% 


All 

57.90% 

63.85% 

59.34% 

1988* 

Primary 

71.64% 

78.96% 

73.35% 


Secondary 

45.86% 

52.77% 

47.84% 


All 

58.63% 

63.78% 

59.97% 


Source: ABS Schools Australia 1979-1983, 1984-1988 ABS National Schools Collection. 
* Latest year for which data is available. 


There is a combination of both service and lifestyle which is attractive to many women. 
It would be clearly counterproductive to alter those employment conditions which enhance 
this attractiveness. Chief among these conditions is maternity leave. 

12.3.6.3 Efforts are being made in other countries to attract into teaching people who 
have employment and/or academic experience but no teacher education. In the United 
Kingdom programs exist to accept both new graduates and mature-age graduates into teaching 
on a trial basis, with on-the-job training. The flexibility in this proposition is clearly attractive 
to policy-makers and the idea is worth considering. However, the Committee draws attention 
to the following: 

(a) teachers and their professional associations have sought a substantial component of pre¬ 
service training as a part of their quest for “professionalism”. They would be unhappy 
with the view that this teacher-training component is no longer a necessary prerequisite 
and may see such a move as a weakening of their status. 

(b) any training program attached to such a proposition would need to be seen as high- 
level, compulsory and immediate. 

It would need to have status, and be attached to a recognised award. Short-term re¬ 
training programs — even those for qualified teachers — are still regarded with a degree 
of suspicion in the teaching service. 

(c) the idea that a training program could be conducted at school level runs into the immediate 
problem that there is unlikely to be enough school-level time to manage it. 

(d) any implementation of such programs will have serious difficulties unless there is adequate 
information and discussion with the profession itself — with teachers at school level, 
with the teacher unions, with professional associations. 
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(e) there may be a degree of community resistance to the proposition, and the Committee 
suggests that any trial be confined to the secondary schools. Untrained people simply 
would not be able to deal with the intricate and complex requirements of infants or 
primary classrooms. In the secondary classroom university graduates at least may rely 
on a substantial knowledge base. 

12.3.6.4 There exists in the community a large and under-utilised teacher resource which 
is currently classified as “casual”. These people are fully-trained teachers who have either 
adopted a different work pattern from full-time teachers, or who are waiting for a permanent 
position. The distinction between “casual” and “permanent” creates different administrative 
procedures, different treatment in schools and a totally unwarranted culture of inferiority. 
Those who do not teach full-time, either by choice or by circumstance, should be regarded 
as a valuable resource and used much more expertly than at present. The Committee believes 
that one important way to tap this resource would be to create permanent part-time teaching 
positions, leaving those who wish to work on a casual basis to be available for relief purposes. 

12.3.6.5 It is clear that the easy days of teacher recruitment are over. Evidence suggests 
that decisions about staying on at school, and subsequent career decisions, may be made 
quite early. There must be a much more active publicity and recruitment process within 
schools. 

12.3.6.6 The impact of the Higher Education Contribution Scheme (HECS) must be 
carefully assessed and corresponding financial adjustments made. It may be necessary to 
return to the awarding of scholarships, or else salaries must be adjusted to cope with HECS 
charges. Negotiations would need to be entered into to determine the nature of the cost 
burden for both State and Commonwealth Governments. 

12.3.6.7 At present. Departmental teachers are employed on the basis of the possession 
of relevant qualifications, union membership, personal interview, and order of application. 
The Department has indicated its desire to review these procedures and establish practices 
in which due weight is given to the quality of applicants, especially as shown in their practicum 
skills and their assessed potential. It has stated that priority should be given to outstanding 
graduates, if the merit principle is to apply. 

The Committee is of the view that the review should be expedited. 

In addition to undertaking the review the Department should investigate the possibility of 
implementing the following procedures: 

• Seeking the assistance of school principals in helping to identify outstanding teacher 
trainees working in their schools during their practicum. 

• Negotiating employment contracts with outstanding students before the end of their 
training courses. 

• Offering potentially outstanding students, detected early in their training, a combined 
scholarship/employment contract to assist them to complete their course and to guarantee 
them employment at the end. 

12.4 PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION 

The quality of teaching is almost universally regarded as the fundamental determinant of 
the quality of education as a whole. Accordingly, attempts to improve further the quality 
of education need to be based primarily on enhancing the quality of teachers and teaching. 
Therefore, pre-service education is of enormous significance. 

The last inquiry into teacher education in New South Wales (Teachers for Tomorrow, Correy 
Committee, 1980) reviewed the history of pre-service education and pointed to the tension 
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that had always been experienced between the “general educational” and the “practical 
training” elements in pre-service courses. 

The Correy Committee concluded its review by stating: 

This Committee considers that practical work in classroom, school and community must 
be re-established as a central, purposeful, systematic and properly supervised experience 
for student teachers.< l9 > 

The Committee of Review has heard evidence that practice teaching has not been so re¬ 
established. The trend has, in fact, been adverse. During the early 1980s complaints increased 
that colleges of advanced education, responding to the pressure of Commonwealth funding 
cuts, were reducing the amount of practice teaching in pre-service courses below a level 
acceptable for course accreditation. At the request of the then Higher Education Board, 
the NSW Advanced Education Conference carried out a survey in 1986 which revealed 
the following decline in the number of days of school practicum in three-year college courses: 


Table 12.3: 

Total Days of School Practicum in Three-year Courses, 1980 
and 1986 


College 

Days — 1980 

Days — 1986 

1 

60 

40 

2 

90 

61 

3 

100 

52 

4 

93 

75 

5 

105 

75 

6 

100 

60 

7 

90 

66 

8 

90 

70 

9 

75 

75 

10 

74 

74 


(Table supplied by Director, Office of Higher Education, NSW) 


Whilst most of the colleges have been able to stay above the absolute minimum of 40 days 
postulated in the 1970s by the then Board of Teacher Education, the profession of primary 
teaching is being prepared by a measure of practical experience exceptionally low in 
comparison with the approach adopted by most, if not all, other professions. 

The researches of the Correy Committee established the scope of the concern about the 
practicum on the part of students and teachers. It found, for example, that over 80 per cent 
of students in general, 93 per cent of assistant teachers (primary) and 91 per cent (secondary) 
favoured more extensive practical teaching experience in schools. The comparable figures 
for executive teachers were 92 per cent (primary) and 91 per cent (secondary).' 20 * 

Unpublished data presented to the Committee of Review and arising from a recent study 
involving 1322 NSW primary and secondary teachers in their second year of service' 20 
showed that: 

• over 33 per cent of primary and over 33 per cent of the secondary teachers felt they 
were poorly prepared for their present teaching task; 

• the greatest proportion of responses to an open-ended response item concerning 
perceived deficiencies in pre-service education related to insufficient practical experience 
and to course content criticisms (e.g. “too theoretical”, “irrelevant”, “idealistic”); 

• preparation for classroom teaching in the areas of programming, and management 
and discipline was highlighted as deficient. 
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The Committee also considered other material which indicated the need for greater 
involvement during training in the practice of education and the closer integration of school 
experiences and course work. It strongly supports the integration of practice teaching with 
course work throughout the whole period of training. Continuous in-school experience should 
be interspersed with block periods of practice teaching. 

The Committee believes that “concurrent” teacher education courses provide a better 
professional preparation but “end on” courses should be retained to maximise recruitment. 

12.4.1 Budgetary Problems 

The Committee is aware that for budgetary reasons most institutions have for some years 
had to restrict the number of days of practice teaching and the amount of systematic 
supervision and careful evaluation of practice teachers by teaching staff. A major problem 
is the high cost of payments to co-operating teachers. The Committee received advice that 
currently the approximate rate is $19 per primary student per day and $12 per secondary 
student per subject (most take two). The Committee does not consider that such additional 
remuneration should be continued. Essentially the practicum is an initiation of new members 
into the profession. Many teachers regard supervision of student teachers as part of their 
professional responsibility for which extra payment is not necessary. Comparable 
professionals (in social work, nursing, medicine, allied health sciences) are not paid additional 
allowances for supervising practicums which in most cases are much longer in time span 
than typical teaching practice blocks. 

12.4.2 Employing Authorities and Teacher Education Institutions 

There is uncertainty as to what the amalgamation of higher education institutions will mean 
for teacher education. 

Unlike other professions, the teaching profession has not moved to become self-regulating 
and given that there is no provision for the statutory registration of teachers in NSW, increased 
emphasis needs to be placed on guidelines for teacher preparation from the Department 
of Education and other employing authorities to assist teacher education institutions. 

Increased emphasis needs to be placed on the development of additional co-ordination 
mechanisms between the NSW Department of Education and the teacher education institutions. 

Closer liaison needs to occur at the level of course construction, practicum experience for 
students, the participation of practitioners in formal training programs and the development 
of an appropriate professional ethic. 

There needs to be strong interaction among practising teachers, lecturers in training institutions 
and trainee teachers concerning the development of course content. 

12.5 IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

The apparent ad hoc nature of many in-service programs in Australia has been perceived 
by the In-service Teacher Education Project, initiated by the former Commonwealth Schools 
Commission, to have the following features: 

• one-shot conferences which do not have follow through and recall are widespread. 

• topics... frequently not well connected with the priorities of schools. 

• follow-up support for ideas and practices introduced in programs occurs only in a 
very small minority of cases. 

• programs rarely address the direct needs and concerns of the participants. 

• the majority of programs involve teachers from many different schools or regions, 
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but there is no recognition of the differential impact of positive or negative factors 
within the schools to which they must return — and operate. 

• ... a lack of long-term and systematic planning of programs to ensure their 
effectiveness. 02 * 

In a search for more consistency the OECD Schools and Quality report argues that: 

... three reforms appear to be required: first, in-service education should be provided 
on a more uniform basis and made available to all teachers, including those in remote 
areas; secondly, it should be provided systematically, with a meaningful sequence built 
in to the provision rather than a set of haphazard choices, however rich they may be; 
thirdly, it should offer a clear advantage to each teacher concerned, as well as to his 
or her school and to the educational service as a whole. 03 * 

The basic reason for teacher development programs is to improve outcomes for students 
by improving the skills and knowledge of teachers. 

The source of the teacher development may be the school (according to some recent research 
noted by the Committee, collegial assistance is the most commonly sought) or some source 
close to the school (Cluster Director or another school). It may come from a private source, 
a textbook and so on. 

12.5.1 Issues 

12.5.1.1 It is the responsibility of government and non-government school authorities 
to ensure that optimum provision and encouragement exist for high quality teacher 
development programs. While school-level activities are important, attention must be paid 
to programs which promote systems requirements and priorities, and also promote good 
teaching practice. These activities are sustainable only through adequate ftmding. 

12.5.1.2 A common theme in submissions to the Committee and the literature is the notion 
of the school as the point of delivery of teacher development programs. In the normal course 
of events, successful school-based (and school-developed) programs deal effectively with 
school, community and system-generated demands. However, it is possible that too much 
responsibility could be placed at school level. 

12.5.1.3 If there is to be serious commitment to encourage teachers to undertake further 
study there must be a serious attempt to provide financial and other incentives. The Committee 
notes that almost all of further award study for many years has been undertaken by teachers 
in their own time and it expects that this will continue. 

A considerable potential barrier to access to award-granting studies is the Higher Education 
Contribution Scheme. The State should seek ways of ensuring that teachers are not burdened 
by high costs for further education. 

12.5.1.4 The Committee was advised that at any time one member in eight of the teaching 
services in Australia is involved in tertiary study at award level and one third of teachers 
take part in training and development activities initiated by professional associations. Teachers 
generally are contributing a significant amount of their own time in development activities. 

The process of cross-credentialling of systems-constructed in-service and tertiary awards 
should be expanded in order to ensure that maximum benefit is gained from teachers’ “own 
time” contributions. 

12.5.1.5 Those processes which encourage teacher development should be actively used 
and promoted for that purpose: 

• The professional associations are very important and deliver very large amounts of 
in-service for small financial outlays. 
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• The syllabus construction process and the regular delivery of up-dates in areas of the 
syllabus have a powerful effect on the distribution of knowledge and information and 
the professional development of the teacher. 

It is clear that the reality of educational process/teacher development links are of great 
significance. It is important at each step of any process of change to determine not only 
how the process can include teacher development, but how it can become teacher development. 

12.6 THE LIBRARY AND TEACHER LIBRARIANS 

The library is a major educational resource for the teachers and students of a school, acting 
as a learning and information centre which assists in the learning process by providing 
services, personnel, materials and equipment and an information system. As well as being 
an essential resource for the planning and implementation of the school’s teaching program, 
it is also a reference centre for students and teachers. 

The library plays a major role in two areas of growing importance for schools: the 
development of information skills in students, and the use of technology. In an “information 
age” characterised by an expansion of knowledge and rapid changes in communication 
technology, students need to be able to locate, select, process, present and evaluate 
information. These skills give students the capacity to use information effectively and enable 
them to engage in life-long independent learning. The teacher librarian is seen as playing 
a major role in the planning, teaching and evaluation of units of work requiring the acquisition 
and practice of these skills. 04 ' 

The use of technology for the organisation and retrieval of information is growing and the 
library is a point of contact where all school students may learn to interact with up-to-date 
information technology. Developments in technology are also changing the way in which 
libraries function, with increasing automation and use of external data sources. 
Communication technologies may enable libraries increasingly to access source material 
in central resource centres, rather than collecting and housing source material themselves. 
The organisation and resources of individual and groups of libraries need to be examined 
to ensure that they function effectively and efficiently in the light of these technologies. 

The teacher librarian fills a dual management and teaching role, being responsible for the 
acquisition, organisation and circulation of many of the school’s learning resources, as well 
as working closely with classroom teachers in the planning and implementation of an 
information skills program in the context of the total curriculum. Concern was expressed 
in submissions that the current training and provision of teacher librarians are insufficient 
to meet these demands. There were calls for increased numbers of teacher librarians, and 
for appropriate pre- and in-service education to ensure that all teacher librarians possess 
the necessary professional skills and qualifications. The provision of a library-based 
promotions path, possibly across clusters of schools or regionally, was also seen as necessary 
for the development of teacher librarians and to prevent the loss of their professional and 
administrative skills as they are forced to take promotion in non-library related areas. Such 
Positions would also provide a mechanism for co-ordination and resource sharing across 
networks of libraries. 

The teacher librarian’s co-operative teaching role with classroom teachers was seen as being 
jeopardised by a lack of understanding of effective use of the library by many teachers. 
The view was expressed to the Committee that in many schools the work of the library 
Was seen as marginal to what was happening in classrooms and thus given little emphasis. 
The requirement on teacher librarians to teach classes and thereby release teachers from 
face-to-face teaching was also seen as adding to the perception that the library and classroom 
teaching were separate. 
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A final area of concern in submissions was the need for additional funding to update ageing 
school library collections and to upgrade equipment and physical facilities. Additional grants 
to schools serving disadvantaged communities were also advocated. 

12.7 SUPPORT SYSTEMS 

A wide variety of support systems, both human and material, are involved in the work 
of the school. These include: 

• Human — support teachers 

— counsellors 

— careers advisers 

— consultants 

— ancillary staff 

— other support staff 

• Material — building and grounds 

— equipment and resources 

These support services were seen in submissions as important to the quality of education, 
with each being the subject of multiple requests for improvements. This presents difficulties 
in a time of expenditure restraint. There were also frequent calls for more flexibility for 
schools in the allocation and use of services, and for increasing emphasis on needs-based 
formulae rather than per capita approaches in the distribution of resources. Thus, for example, 
it was proposed that the level and type of counselling service allocated to each school be 
based on the welfare, guidance and counselling needs of its students, and that general assistants 
to carry out school maintenance be allocated on the basis of the school’s property 
requirements, rather than enrolment. The Schools Renewal Strategy (1989) recommends 
that school resource allocations be of a more global nature, with distribution among the 
variety of support systems to be determined at the school level. 

Another issue arising in the organisation of support systems is whether they should be based 
in schools, thereby facilitating familiarity with school needs and involvement on an ongoing 
basis, or in cluster, regional or other centres. The resolution of this issue may vary according 
to the particular service in question, with considerations related to access, equity and efficiency 
all being involved. 

Issues related to each of the support systems referred to are addressed in the remainder 
of this chapter. 

12.7.1 Human Resources 

12.7.1.1 Support Teachers 

In the context of this chapter, “support teacher” is used to refer to Support Teachers (Learning 
Difficulties), previously known as Resource or Remedial Teachers. Other support services 
related to special education are discussed in Chapter 13, “Equity in Education”. 

Concern was expressed to the Committee over both the number of support teachers and 
their role. In 1989 there were 865 support teachers (517 primary, 348 secondary) in NSW 
government schools. There was particular concern that the number of support teachers in 
primary schools be increased to enable schools to deal adequately with students experiencing 
difficulties in the earlier stages of schooling. The support teacher’s role is specified in the 
Departmental policy on the education of students with learning difficulties. This policy notes 
that all schools have a responsibility to identify and meet the needs of students with learning 
difficulties, with this being “the direct responsibility of each teacher and of the school as 
a whole” . <25) Under the policy, the support teacher is to work predominantly in a team 
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teaching role within classrooms with regular class teachers. Some submissions suggested 
that the policy should place greater emphasis on the withdrawal of students from the regular 
classroom for remedial teaching, either individually or in small groups. There was also 
concern that both regular and support teachers be adequately trained to fulfil their role in 
the identification of, and provision for, students with learning difficulties. 

12.7.1.2 Counsellors 

There are about 450 school counsellors in the NSW government school system, with each 
generally serving several schools (both secondary and primary). There was widespread 
concern in submissions that this number is inadequate to deal with the increasing needs 
of schools in regard to student guidance, counselling and welfare, and the widening role 
undertaken by counsellors. This role may include participation in the development and 
implementation of a wide range of school-based policies, involvement in the integration 
of students with disabilities, liaising with parents, Departmental support services and other 
health and welfare agencies, involvement in assessment and placement of students in special 
classes and schools, and “crisis intervention”. Difficulties were reported in attracting and 
retaining counsellors, with concerns being expressed about salary levels, career paths and 
status relative to other staff in schools. 

12.7.1.3 Careers Advisers 

Each government secondary school has a careers adviser. The suggestion was made to the 
Committee that the relevance of career advice would be improved if advisers had experience 
in the outside workforce, prior to and/or during their employment as advisers. It was also 
suggested that rotation of such advisers among different schools would enable students to 
receive as broad an overview as possible. There were also concerns that students’ work 
experience programs be extended and that there be closer links with placement agencies 
such as the Commonwealth Employment Service. 

12.7.1.4 Consultants 

There are approximately 500 consultants in the government school system, the majority 
of whom are regionally-based. Consultants undertake a wide variety of functions, most 
commonly associated with the development and implementation of curricula, programs and 
resources, and the professional development of staff. The view was expressed to the 
Committee that consultants’ work with schools be rationalised so that intensive support 
is given in a limited number of designated priority areas each year, with these areas regularly 
being reviewed to ensure that consultancy support coincides with the release of new curriculum 
documents. While no strong preference was evident in submissions for particular models 
of consultancy (e.g. subject-based vs process-based, short-term vs long-term, adviser vs 
facilitator), there was concern that they be able to relate to school staff. There is some 
research evidence that school staff prefer consultants to be their peers (26) and one Australian 
state is considering the introduction of a model involving the short-term release/deployment 
of staff members to work as “consultants” to their own school. 

12.7.1.5 Ancillary Staff 

Ancillary and clerical support staff play an important role in the effective and efficient 
functioning of schools. In government schools, a recent rationalisation of ancillary staff 
has resulted in the single category of school assistant to subsume clerical assistants, teachers’ 
aides and science and home science assistants. There is thus greater flexibility for schools 
to decide on the deployment of their ancillary staff. Other ancillary staff include Aboriginal 
education assistants and general assistants. The devolution of responsibilities to schools 
is likely to expand the role of ancillary staff. Suggestions were made for increasing the 
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use of technology, additional equipment, staff training and the employment of specialist 
staff such as accountants or bursars. 

12.7.1.6 Other Support Services 

Other support services associated with schools may include health (e.g. nurses, medical 
and dental services, hearing and vision screening, speech therapists, occupational therapists), 
welfare (e.g. social workers, community liaison officers, home school liaison officers) and 
educational (e.g. specialist primary school art/craft/music teachers, ESL teachers) personnel. 


12.7.2 Material Resources 

12.7.2.1 Buildings and Grounds 

The provision of a positive, safe and orderly school environment, pleasant to work in, 
conducive to learning and with adequate facilities to support learning programs, is an important 
component of school effectiveness. Issues relating to the provision, maintenance and protection 
of school buildings and grounds, and other aspects of the physical environment, such as 
heating and cooling, were raised in some submissions. 

12.7.2.2 Equipment and Materials 

Concern was expressed that adequate funding be provided for schools to purchase necessary 
equipment and resources, particularly where courses and enrolments have changed, and 
in practical subjects. Inadequacies were also perceived in the current requisitioning system 
for schools, including delays and difficulties in obtaining sufficient copies of mandatory 
curriculum documents. 

12.7.3 The extent of support systems associated with schools continues to expand with 
the widening expectations of the role of schools, and the demand for services is potentially 
limitless. Given that resources are finite, some general principles for approaching the 
allocation of services may include: 

(a) While proper support systems may allow the school to undertake wider tasks, it must 
be borne in mind that the school has limits. These limits need to be defined and 
the community involved in addressing the wider problems. 

(b) Issues of access, equity, efficiency and effectiveness should be considered. 

(c) Decisions regarding the mix of support systems in a particular school should be made 
as close to the school as possible. 

12.8 USE OF SCHOOLS 

School buildings and facilities represent a substantial capital investment which may sit idle 
during evenings, weekends and school holidays. This under-utilisation may be reduced by 
the use of school facilities by the community, such as evening college classes, parent and 
student bodies, youth groups and other community groups. Sharing of facilities between 
schools and extending the school day may also assist in maximising resource usage. 

Community use of schools can also serve to strengthen the relationship between schools 
and the broad local community, and possibly reduce vandalism to schools. It does, however, 
present additional organisational and management tasks for the school, such as the assessment 
of applicants, setting priorities among competing groups, setting and collecting fees, 
determining costs of power, cleaning, maintenance and supervision, and organising access 
to and securing of premises. An increase in the number of school councils and school 
administrative personnel may serve to reduce the requirements currently made of principals 
in this regard. 
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12.9 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

Principals 

12.9.1 The NSW Department of Education provide more formal training programs for 
principals and potential leaders to ensure that their skills are commensurate 
with the demands of the positions they occupy or seek to occupy. 

12.9.2 The Department increase liaison with tertiary institutions to promote an 
appropriate range of relevant post-graduate programs which recognise and 
address the specific needs of principals and potential leaders. 

12.9.3 The Department continue to provide processes which identify and foster potential 
leaders and which encourage both women and men to seek leadership roles. 

12.9.4 The Department develop effective selection processes which involve the community 
in the selection of principals. 

12.9.5 In appointing principals the Department endeavour to match the particular needs 
of each school with the leadership style and capabilities of the principal. 

12.9.6 The Department introduce a term appointments system for principals (e.g. for 
five years) with provision for re-negotiation and re-appointment. 

12.9.7 Principals be responsible for the selection of their teachers. 

12.9.8 Principals be responsible for a continual appraisal of teachers on their staff 
and that the Teacher Assessment Review Schedule (TARS) system be abandoned. 

Salaries 

12.9.9 The Government take action within the limits of its financial constraints to alleviate 
the comparative decline in the salaries of principals and teachers. 

Support for Teachers 

12.9.10 It be a principal task of parent bodies and School Councils to establish within 
the community an objective understanding of and support for the professionalism 
of the teacher and the vital role of the teaching profession in the nation’s character, 
outlook and progress. 

Appointment and Promotion (Teachers) 

12.9.11 The appointment and promotion of teachers in government schools be on merit. 

The Inefficient Teacher 

12.9.12 The procedure for removing from the service an inefficient teacher who has not 
responded to further training and counselling be expedited while preserving 
natural justice for the teacher concerned. 

Seeking Trainees 

12.9.13 Education system authorities more acti vely publicise within schools and elsewhere 
the career opportunities in teaching. 

12.9.14 Education system authorities, in consultation with parent, teacher and tertiary 
bodies, develop a set of strategies for ensuring adequate numbers of quality 
entrants to the teaching profession. 

12.9.15 The State Government enter into negotiations with the Federal Government to 
ensure the implementation of the 1980 Auchmuty Report recommendation R8.1 
that: 
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. . . Entrants [to pre-service teacher education], other than mature age and 
special entry candidates, should meet specified academic standards which should 
not be adjusted downwards to maintain intake numbers. These standards should 
indicate that the entrant is in the top quartile academically for his age group. 
Where there is an excess of applicants.meeting these criteria, further selection 
could take into account school reports, references provided by the applicant 
and interviews or other testing arranged by the institution.* 27 * 

Recruitment for Employment 

12.9.16 The Department immediately review its procedures for recruiting trainee teachers 
on graduation to ensure that priority is given to applicants who are outstanding, 
especially as shown in their practicum skills, their academic record and their 
assessed potential. 

12.9.17 The Department investigate the possibility of implementing the following 
procedures: 

(a) seeking the assistance of school principals in helping to identify outstanding 
teacher trainees working in their schools; 

(b) negotiating employment contracts with outstanding students before the end 
of their training courses; 

(c) offering potentially outstanding students, detected early in their training, 
a combined scholarship/employment contract to assist them to complete 
their course and to guarantee them employment at the end. 

12.9.18 The Department develop strategies to make better use of casual and permanent 
part-time teachers. 


Pre-service Education 

12.9.19 The Office of Education and Youth Affairs take the initiative in exploring ways 
of ensuring that in the near future 

practical work in classroom, school and community ... be re-established 
as a central, purposeful, systematic and properly supervised experience for 
student teachers. 128 * 

12.9.20 To facilitate the much needed increase in the practice teaching time of each student 
teacher, the payments to co-operating teachers be discontinued. 

12.9.21 In the case of tertiary institutions providing teacher education courses combined 
with academic work (“<concurrent ” courses), generally a closer integration of 
school experience, including block periods of practice teaching, and course work 
throughout the whole period of training be implemented. 

12.9.22 Pre-service education involve exposure to the whole range of a teacher’s duties 
and to the expectations of the various people and groups trainees will encounter 
when they begin their careers (e.g. principals and other officers of education 
systems, parents, students, colleagues). 

12.9.23 Courses in teaching methods be given by experienced, practising teachers or 
by lecturers recently involved in teaching and primarily selected for their 
proficiency in teaching in schools. 

12.9.24 Education system authorities regularly prepare guidelines on the desirable nature 
of teacher preparation in consultation with the relevant tertiary institutions and 
other education interest groups. The guidelines should cover all aspects of 
preparation, for example the content of courses, practicum experience for students. 
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the participation of practitioners in formal training programs and the development 
of a desirable professional ethic. 

12.9.25 Stronger links be developed between the Department and the teacher education 
programs in the various tertiary training centres, the quality of performance 
and potential of teachers-in-training, in both practical and theoretical work, 
being a shared concern. 

In-service Education 

12.9.26 Recognising the great value of in-service training and teacher development and 
desiring to maximise efforts in this area, and noting significant criticisms 
(including those of the In-service Teacher Education Project initiated by the former 
Commonwealth Schools Commission) on various aspects of some procedures 
and programs, 

• an in-depth survey of such programs (whether they are conducted at Head 
Office, region or school levels) be undertaken across the spectrum of 
government schools; 

and that 

• such an appraisal be initiated by the Office of Education and Youth Affairs, 
using the system of program evaluation recommended in Chapter 14 
“Evaluation and Assessment in Education”. 

12.9.27 To maximise the gains from teachers’ “own-time” contributions to their 
professional development, the cross-credentialling of in-service and tertiary 
awards be expanded. 

Library and Teacher Librarians 

12.9.28 The organisation and resources of individual libraries and groups of libraries 
be examined in the light of new information and communication technologies. 

12.9.29 Pre- and in-service education provision be examined to ensure that all teacher 
librarians possess the professional skills necessary for their role. 

12.9.30 All school staff be made aware of the role and junction of the library in the total 
teaching-learning program of the school. 

12.9.31 Time for release from face to face teaching for primary school teachers be reviewed 
with a view to enabling classroom teachers and librarians to work co-operatively 
in the library. 

Support Systems 

12.9.32 Needs-based approaches be used in the allocation of resources to support the 
work of the school and that the school be given greater autonomy in the use 
of these resources. 

12.9.33 The provision and role of human support services in schools, and the 
interrelationship among these services be reviewed. 

12.9.34 Mechanisms for the supply of equipment and materials to schools be reviewed 
to ensure maximum effectiveness and efficiency. 

Use of Schools 

12.9.35 Use of school buildings and facilities by the community be encouraged. 

12.9.36 Processes be set in place which would reduce the burden on schools of 
administering community use of school facilities. 
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CHAPTER 13: EQUITY IN EDUCATION 

13.1 FREEDOM OF CHOICE 

13.1.1 Preamble 

The usual meaning of “choice” is the capacity to select from options available. Freedom 
of choice in education is a complex issue, involving equally complex issues like funding 
and curriculum. Freedom of choice relates directly to opportunities to exercise choice and 
hence to equality of opportunity. Freedom of choice means little if the child cannot access 
choice. This aspect will be further developed in other sections of this chapter. 

13.1.2 Freedom of Choice — The Issues 

13.1.2.1 The Child 

The United Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child acknowledges the right of children 
to receive education which will promote their general culture and enable them, on a basis 
of equal opportunity, to develop their abilities, individual judgement and sense of moral 
and social responsibility to become a useful member of society. 

From that right of the child flow two responsibilities, first of the parent or guardian and 
second of the State. From it, too, stems the question of the degree of choice in the nature 
and delivery system of that education. 

13.1.2.2 The Parent and the Child 

In a democratic society the right to choose is held to be a fundamental and natural right. 
That parents have a prior right to determine the education of their children is upheld in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Article 26) which acknowledges that “parents 
have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall be given to their children”. 

This implies the parents’ right to choose from a range of available options in curriculum, 
and also the more fundamental right to determine the nature of the child’s education through 
choosing the type of school which will accord with their own principles. If the parent can 
establish with a school broad agreement on priorities, values and attitudes, then the child 
will be free of possible conflicts which may inhibit learning. 

Major decisions about the child’s education, such as the choice of school or choice of subjects 
in the early years of secondary schooling, will substantially be made by the parent on the 
child’s behalf. Decisions of this kind are generally beyond the child’s competence. 

Since schools have been required to undertake increasing social and moral responsibilities, 
so increasingly have parents wanted their child’s school to reflect and reinforce their own 
values and attitudes. Further, because it is recognised that children’s level of achievement 
at school is closely linked to the level of parental interest and involvement in their child’s 
schooling, parents have been increasingly concerned about being able to select the type 
of school which is compatible with family background and which can meet the needs of 
both the parent and the child. 

Within reasonable limits, parental rights in an open, democratic society should be protected 
and supported. However, parents are not the owners of their children; they exercise custody 
or guardianship until children are competent to make their own decisions and manage their 
own affairs. 

Clearly, consistency between parental choice and the interests of the child should be of 
paramount concern. Parents have a responsibility to ensure that the child receives the kind 
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of education that the parent considers is in the child’s best interests and that will be necessary 
for the child to take its place in society. The right of freedom of choice is not absolute: 
in the case of parental neglect or failure the State must protect the right of children to receive 
an adequate standard of education. 

13.1.2.3 The State and the Child 

It is universally recognised that education is also a responsibility of governments, for education 
is fundamental to the common good, to the interests of the whole nation. Governments 
must provide adequately and wisely to ensure that all children have access to the kind of 
education which will enable them to develop their talents and take their place in society. 
As a result, governments quite properly require by law that all children between certain 
ages (with reasonable provision for special cases and circumstances) attend an approved 
school; that certain standards of education are maintained; that certain basic requirements 
relating to buildings, safety and hygiene are observed; and that provision for the inspection 
of schools in operation is made in order to ensure that requirements are being met. 

In a democratic society, however, governments do not enact such laws and regulations as 
if they were the parent or possessor of the children. Governments are simply supporting 
in law the parents’ responsibility to provide for their children’s education. Only in 
circumstances such as those involving proven parental neglect or proven inadequacy should 
the State intervene in the parents’ role in determining the education of their children. In 
such cases, government intervention takes place in order to protect rights already possessed 
by children as human persons. 

The debate about the importance of freedom of choice in education reflects differences on 
deeply held values and attitudes, involving beliefs about the proper division of authority 
between the State and the family, fears about the dangers to social cohesion of doctrines 
perceived to be divisive, and concerns about the importance of maintaining an “appropriate” 
balance between government and non-government schools. 

13.1.2.4 Accountability and Difference 

All schools are accountable to their constituencies. In schools which are controlled by parents, 
accountability is immediate and consistent. In the case of schools organised in systems, 
accountability tends to rely upon system-monitoring procedures rather than a direct 
relationship through their individual constituencies. 

There is a demand for more accountability, especially for system schools. Stronger means 
of educational accountability are regarded, by some, as the key to successful schools. It 
is sometimes argued that market forces would make schools, particularly government schools, 
more responsive to community needs and expectations if they had to'recruit their own students 
under a system of educational vouchers or family allowances for education. 

However, market forces can be seen as ephemeral, following fads and fashions, and as 
capable of creating a minority of less effective schools populated by the less able children. 
Alternatively, market forces can be seen as the sensibility of the silent majority exercising 
its influence. 

There are those who argue that all children should be exposed to an education of similarity 
rather than difference; that only in later life do the options become possible and preferable. 
Others argue for substantial differences in schooling in order to accommodate a variety 
of parental expectations. 

It is generally assumed that the more choices provided, the more likely the chooser is to 
be able to select an option which will suit his or her needs. However, the choice is obviously 
much more restrictive if the options are all very similar or perhaps if the options have all 
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been formulated by other people. In government schools, recent moves in dezoning specialist 
high schools and selective schools have kept the issue of freedom of choice very much to 
the fore. 

The capacity of the parents to make informed choices about schools depends heavily upon 
their access to relevant and reliable information about schools. If freedom of choice is to 
benefit the child, then schools must commit themselves to providing such information and 
must provide it in a form which is clearly explained and readily understood. 

13.1.2.5 Government Schools 

It is often forgotten that “choice” has two dimensions — the popular conception sees “choice” 
in education as being exercised when the chooser opts out of the public system. However, 
the often hidden “choice” is by those parents who actively prefer their children to attend 
their local comprehensive school. It is difficult to quantify those who choose the public 
system, for they are, in a sense, automatically within it. But we must recognise that a 
substantial number of people actively choose public education for their children. 

Therefore, the question of choice should not be seen exclusively as a non-government school 
matter. From evidence of enrolment patterns and the high level of commitment demonstrated 
in the submissions, many parents choose the government system for their children. There 
are many reasons for this, including belief in the concept of the neighbourhood school, 
a view that the public system provides a strong core curriculum and trained teachers, a 
belief that their children are best placed with their peers and a belief in the school as a 
place of comprehensive academic and social experiences. For those people, the question 
of choice is best answered by the strength of the local primary or secondary school and 
its capacity to deliver an extensive range of educational services. 

It is important that discussions about choice take note of the strength of this feeling in order 
to ensure that this substantial community choice is maintained through a strong government 
system of neighbourhood comprehensive primary and secondary schools. 

In recent years many of those who wish to choose the government system have sought wider 
capacity for choice within that system. Changes in Australian society in recent years have 
made it increasingly important for government schools to provide the diversity necessary 
to ensure that each child receives equality of opportunity in a technologically changing, 
multicultural society. Through developing more flexible curriculum organisation, teaching 
structures and school administration, many schools have responded to this challenge. For 
many parents and students freedom of choice has been provided and extended by this more 
flexible approach. 

The provision of alternative strands within the local school to meet particular needs, the 
provision of alternative courses and the availability of more subject options are some of 
the means that are used to allow for greater freedom of choice. 

Modular units offered for some courses rather than subjects of year-long duration can enable 
students to vary their programs and pursue a range of possible pathways. This pattern of 
curriculum organisation which is finding increasing support extends effective freedom of 
choice in that it can be used to break down “lock-step” level curricular organisation and 
allow students to take up options at a level of mastery that does not tie them exclusively 
to their age peers. 

School clustering within limited geographical areas can also provide extended choice for 
children. This is especially so in areas where enrolments are declining. Schools may specialise 
in particular courses, share resources or share particular groups of students. 
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Many would argue that freedom of choice among government schools can best be achieved 
by the complete abolition of zoning restrictions. In brief, the main benefits are seen as being: 

• the parent and child can choose the type of school which best meets their perceived 
needs, in regard to emphases, curriculum and school organisation; 

• parents are more likely to actively participate and support a school if it is the school 
of the parents’choice; 

• a variety of schools will develop and will be more likely to accord with individual 
interests and needs; 

• schools will be more responsive to community needs and interests; 

• parents should be better informed about the range of education options available to them; 

• parents will have access to real choices in the education system, a privilege previously 
confined to the economically advantaged. 

In order to provide such choice among government schools, a number of changes would 
need to be made in the way schools are staffed and resourced. For example, there would 
need to be greater flexibility in staffing to permit specialisation, greater flexibility in 
curriculum requirements, more professional development for staff, more school-based 
resource management and more adaptable school buildings. 

On the other hand, there may be problems associated with providing choice among 
government schools: 

• choices may be made which effectively limit the longer term interests of the child 
and result in restricting choices at a later stage; 

• specialisation and competition among schools may lead to inflexibility: a particular 
philosophy may become entrenched and resistant to changing needs; 

• over-specialisation and elitism may occur and conflict with concepts of equality of 
opportunity and flexibility; 

• contact and involvement with the local community may be largely lost; 

• transport difficulties and costs may cause major problems for parents and students. 

It could also be argued that the extension of parental and student choice in the government 
system does not require the total abolition of zoning or the introduction of specialist schools. 
It is claimed that significant choice can be achieved within individual comprehensive schools, 
through co-operation between schools and by means of school clustering arrangements. 

It was the view of the Choice and Diversity Project at national level that “neither inescapable 
zoning nor free-market dezoning . . . taken alone will enhance the capacity of schools to 
respond to parent or student preferences”. The Project Report emphasised the all-important 
role of parents and their children in educational decision-making and thereby focused greater 
attention on within-school choice and restricted school choice than on unrestricted school 
choice. 

13.1.2.6 Non-Government Schools 

Parents choose non-government schooling for their children for a range of reasons, for 
example, to assist the parents in inculcating their religious beliefs, moral attitudes and cultural 
values in their children. As well, parents may consider that the quality of education is superior 
at the non-government school or that it has a certain standing and reputation which will 
enhance their own status and in turn socially advantage the child; that the qualifications 
are better or that stricter discipline is maintained. Parents may also want a greater involvement 
in the control and organisation of the school than is currently available at government schools. 

If it is accepted that parents have a right to choose to send their children to a non-government 
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school, whether or not their reasons for wanting to do so are justified, then it remains to 
determine the extent to which the State should provide financial assistance to parents to 
allow them to exercise that right. Judgements need to be made about the extent of the financial 
burden which parents should be reasonably expected to bear in relation to fees, books, 
transport and other expenses. This will involve complex discussion about the level of federal 
and state grants, taxation benefits, special purpose grants, transport subsidies, textbook 
allowances and other issues. 

13.1.3 Funding 

It is the responsibility of the State to provide the schools, the teachers and the resources 
necessary to educate all the children within the compulsory ages, and for time beyond to 
the end of secondary schooling. It is the responsibility of government to provide this education 
as a public service without cost to parents of school-age children. In a totalitarian situation, 
all school-age children will be so provided for. In democracies, since parents have the prior 
right to choose non-government schooling for their children, then the necessity of the State 
to provide for all its children is diminished; and savings can thereby be effected for the 
public purse. 

The question then arises as to whether part of these “savings” should be applied as grants 
to those children attending non-government schools, to help obviate the “extra” costs of 
this education for those parents. 

The question has been variously answered over the years and within different countries. 

There are those who argue that no financial assistance whatsoever must flow to children 
outside government schooling. Arguments include: 

• the State is obliged to provide schooling for every child, hence anyone who opts out 
of that provision should meet the costs; 

• financial assistance to those opting out of government schooling will weaken the 
government system; 

• government schools are non-selective and open to everybody without restrictions on 
intellect, religion, race, physical disability or socio-economic disadvantage; 

• non-government schools are able to be more selective if they wish; 

• any encouragement by way of financial assistance to those wishing to choose non¬ 
government schooling may lead to a reduction in government schools of the very people 
most interested in supporting their children’s education, and hence weaken the system; 

• financial assistance to parents of non-government school children reduces the impact 
of fees and hence widens choice, which may further weaken the government system; 

• similarly, financial assistance may make it easier for non-government schools to attract 
extra funds for building projects as fee levels are “subsidised”. 

Supporters of financial assistance to those who choose to enrol their children in non¬ 
government schools argue: 

• all parents pay taxes which include a proportion for education, hence that proportion 
should be allocated per capita of students regardless of school sector; 

• there is no means test on the rich who send their children, free of charge, to government 
schools, yet choice of non-government schools heavily penalises parents; 

• the law demands compulsory attendance, but it does not compel this at a government 
school, nor does it insist on the primacy of the government system; 

• the school is a mechanism to implement that law and there are a number of equally 
legitimate such mechanisms, one of which is non-government schools; 
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• freedom of choice, supported by government funding, exists for hospitals, nursing 
homes and hostels and other community facilities, hence education should not be an 
exception; 

• since the government subsidy for a non-government school child is substantially less 
than the cost of maintaining a child in a government school, the non-government sector 
provides a significant pool of savings for use in the state education system; 

• financial assistance will encourage educational equality of opportunities by widening 
the prospects for choice among lower income parents; 

• freedom of choice is embodied in a number of United Nations’ treaties and covenants 
to which Australia is a signatory. 

13.1.4 Goals 

The debate about freedom of choice and arguments about strengths and weaknesses of 
government and non-government schools tend to divert attention from what kind of mixed 
system of public and private schooling we should try to achieve — that is, the goals, the 
objectives of our whole system of education in all its forms and diversity need to be identified. 
Such goals might include: 

• Parental choice: the ability of parents to choose the kind of schooling they want for 
their children; such choice takes account of the right of parents to direct the education 
and upbringing of their children; 

• Pluralism: the diversity in schooling and the diversity within the society as a whole; 

• Social unity: provision to allow all to acquire the skills, knowledge, attitudes and values 
that are considered basic to the development of the individual and to the proper 
functioning of our society; and provision to assure equal educational opportunity for all; 

• Quality education: ensuring that all schooling meets minimum standards and ensuring 
that the whole education system attains as high a degree of quality as possible. ‘ 

13.1.5 Current Issues and Principles 

Of the total Australian schooling budget (both for government and non-government schools) 
for 1986-87 the States/Territories contributed 80.19 per cent and the Commonwealth 19.81 
per cent directly. The NSW percentage would be approximately the same. 

State funding for education in NSW derives from the State’s own direct revenue-raising 
and from the revenue-sharing arrangements with the Commonwealth. The revenue-sharing 
arrangements, once a fixed percentage of all income tax collections, is now an arbitrary 
variable, outside the control of the states and subject to Commonwealth economic policies. 

The Commonwealth is the major contributor to non-government schools, both by way of 
recurrent and of specific purpose funding. Of the 19.81 per cent of the Australian schooling 
budget contributed directly by the Commonwealth, approximately 54 per cent goes to non¬ 
government schools by way of per capita and specific purpose grants and 46 per cent to 
government schools. As a result, although the State has constitutional responsibilities, the 
Commonwealth has the potential to influence increasingly the agenda for non-government 
schools. 

Dual funding must always present difficulties, creating uncertainties as to long-term 
commitments and confusion as to divided goals. Specific purpose grants, although often 
intrinsically attractive in themselves, can result in the distortion of State education priorities. 

Progressively since 1984 the Commonwealth, by a number of strategies, has sought to set 
the education agenda. If current funding and accountability trends persist, the Commonwealth 
will increasingly influence the development of the non-government sector throughout 
Australia. For instance: 
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• In the past the Commonwealth accepted the registration of a school by the State as 
the basic determinant of funding, the dimension to be dependent on the level of the 
school’s resources. However, the Commonwealth has now developed its own concept 
of a “new” school for recurrent funding. 

• As funding has increased, so has the pressure by the Commonwealth for new 
accountability. This pressure is now being applied in terms of schools’ educational 
programs and “objectives”. 

• The Commonwealth continues to demand disclosure of the private contributions by 
parents to the schools. However, no such disclosures are demanded from government 
schools. 

• Except for a moratorium over this current four year period (1989-1992), the 
Commonwealth approach included an inbuilt disincentive. Commonwealth funding 
decreased as parental input rose. 

It is argued that government controls must increase with every rise in funding and that full 
to nearly full funding will result in complete government control. On the other hand, control 
can come about, irrespective of funding levels, through industrial legislation, registration 
procedures and anti-discrimination laws. 

Nevertheless, there has been no serious attempt to define any limit of safety — the plimsoll 
mark of funding. Governments make political judgements about the funding levels at the 
time, sensitive to community reactions to some degree. Consequently, there is no long¬ 
term security for non-government schools in knowing their funding levels. 

Currently, the non-government sector enrols 27 per cent of all NSW school students. The 
proportion has been growing for some years and is likely to continue in the immediate years 
ahead. There is currently an unsatisfied demand for the extension of existing schools and 
the establishment of new schools. The Christian Schools’ growth is a current factor. 

Other particular issues facing non-government schools in funding include: 

• the Commonwealth division of non-government schools into twelve categories of 
“needs” (a classification inherited by the present NSW State Government) is the source 
of bitter controversy and obvious inequity, since it cannot measure the genuine needs 
of the parent or child; 

• there is argument that this formula and the mechanism of its distribution of funds 
are unfair, cumbersome, and a disincentive to private effort; 

• the widely held view that the majority of non-government parents and schools are 
wealthy is quite wrong. Of the 280,600 students in those schools, 228,000 or 81 per 
cent are in schools with categories 9-12, the classifications of greatest resource needs; 

• all students in all government schools are fully funded without any means test, yet 
non-government school students are subject to means test; high income earners can 
send their children to low resource schools which are heavily subsidised and charge 
low fees while other schools, with highly visible resources, with lower subsidies must 
charge higher fees; 

• since many forms of disadvantage in government schools are identified and additionally 
funded, why should not the principle be uniform to both sectors? 

• state education budgets have little flexibility to embrace new policies of assistance 
to non-government schools when some 80 per cent of their total budget is devoted 
to salaries. 

The principles which emerge are that: 

• there should be a basic grant for all children and a needs supplement for demonstrated 
disadvantage; 
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• the current formula for determining the distribution of funds between schools (i.e. 
the 12 categories) needs review; 

• there is an urgent need to resolve or at least mitigate the inherent difficulties in the 
education funding arrangements between the Commonwealth and the State. 


13.1.6 Recommendations 

In addressing this specific term of reference (i.e. "effective and meaningful freedom of 
choice ’ ’), the Committee acknowledges that there can be no absolute freedom and that the 
capacity to widen freedom of choice will vary over a wide range of educational environments 
and individual circumstances. 

Clearly, there are markedly different limitations and opportunities in the whole spectrum 
of educational settings — isolated children, single teacher schools, small towns, larger rural 
centres, cities — each requiring individual attention and each offering a challenge to modem 
technology and innovation. 

The Committee sees its task as making recommendations conducive to the significant 
widening of access to a variety of schools. This improved access will enhance the opportunity 
for parents and others responsible for children to make what they deem to be the most 
appropriate choice of school for their children. 

Many aspects of the following recommendations are dealt with more fully in other sections 
of this Report. 

It is recommended that: 

Principles 

13.1.6.1 The following statements of principle should be adopted by the Government 

and incorporated as principal objectives in the new Education Act: 

(a) that every child without exception shall be entitled to an education; 

(b) that education of the child is primarily the right and responsibility of the 
parent, guardian or other person having custody or care of the child; and 

(c) that the State has the duty to prescribe basic standards and conditions to 
ensure the provision and delivery of education for all children. 


Government Schools 


13.1.6.2 


13.1.6.3 


13.1.6.4 


13.1.6.5 


Children should have the prior right to attend the school in their designated 
local intake area. 

In order to widen freedom of choice, and subject to Recommendation 13.1.6.2, 
children should have access to schools outside the designated local intake area. 
In the allocation of funds to government schools the needs principle should 
be observed while ensuring basic provision for all schools. 

(a) Consistent with the provision of high quality comprehensive education in 
all government schools, the government system should include: 


• primary schools; 

• comprehensive high schools; 

• composite schools; 

• special schools for children with disabilities; 

• specialist high schools, senior high schools and selective high schools. 
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(b) The provision of education in these schools may include: 

• clustering schools to widen curriculum choice; 

• resource-sharing among schools including non-government schools; 

• high school and TAFE interface; 

• school-work links. 

Non-Government Schools 

13.1.6.6 The right to establish and operate non-government schools, subject to essential 
basic provisions and consistent with substantial freedom and diversity, should 
be recognised and included in the new Education Act. 

13.1.6.7 (a) Government funding to non-government schools should be subject to full 

public financial accountability; 

(b) Private funding to such schools should remain subject to the normal 

accountability and auditing procedures common to such bodies. 

13.1.6.8 Government funding policies on non-government schools should not provide 
a disincentive to private effort. 

13.1.6.9 The principle of a basic per capita grant for every child, indexed to a percentage 
of the actual average cost of educating a child in a government school, should 
be phased in without detriment to the “needs"principle. 

13.1.6.10 The current and projected government financial restraints must focus priority 
upon the “needs” principle, and that the mechanism of implementation of this 
principle (including the number and nature of categorisations and the 
measurement of resources) should be reviewed from time to time and not 
necessarily paralleled with the Commonwealth formulae. 

13.1.6.11 In appropriate circumstances, the sharing of resources between neighbouring 
government and non-government schools should be advocated and adopted. 

Home Schooling 

3.1.6.12 Subject to appropriate regulations ensuring an adequate education of the child, 
the right of parents to provide home schooling should be approved. 

Information for Parents 

3.1.6.13 In order to assist parents to exercise freedom of choice, information should 
be available as to the nature and objectives of individual schools and systems. 

Widening of Educational Opportunities 

3.1.6.14 In order to ensure full use of modem technology, both current and projected, 
in widening the educational opportunities of all children wherever situated 
(whether isolated or urban), the Government should set up a Committee of 
Inquiry Into Educational Technology to study and report upon the uses of modem 
technology in education. The inquiry to consider, inter alia, laser and fibre 
optics transmission, satellites, video and audio innovations, computer linkages 
and storage, facsimile transmission etc. and the future needs and co-ordination 
of school libraries and other resource centres. 

13.2 DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 
13.2.1 Introduction 

Educationally disadvantaged children may be found in any school. They are not confined 

to particular geographic regions or community groups, although they may be more 
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concentrated in particular locations. The causes of their disadvantage can be many and 
complex. 

Background factors commonly associated with disadvantage may include socio-economic 
circumstances, Aboriginality, ethnicity (particularly those with non-English speaking 
backgrounds), and those from rural and/or isolated areas. In addition, girls and gifted and 
talented students are liable to disadvantage, although in a different sense. 

13.2.2 The Family 

When educational disadvantage occurs, it is often associated with the circumstances of the 
particular family, such as its support system, the degree of literacy of the parents, their 
interest in and understanding of education, their role in early childhood education, their 
rapport with their children, their relationship with the community and the school. These 
are all factors which transcend socio-economic boundaries. 

13.2.3 Changes in Society 

The significant changes in Australian society, identified in Chapter 4 of this Report, are 
reflected in new and difficult challenges to the teacher. The impact of single-parent families, 
working mothers, the reluctance and inability of some families to participate in community 
and school life, the growth and spread of poverty, the chronic unemployment of the young 
— all may be mirrored in the classroom. 

An aroused national conscience towards Aboriginal Australians has demanded a wider 
understanding of Aboriginal history and culture by all children. 

13.2.4 Socio-Economic Factors 

Poverty in the Australian context is generally seen in terms of relative rather than absolute 
deprivation, and as embracing a variety of conditions extending beyond a simple lack of 
income. For example, Peter Hollingworth, a prominent author in the field states: 

Poverty can be defined as a primary economic condition where a lack of income places 
the subjects below the national poverty line. This leads to secondary effects as the subjects 
are also unable to obtain adequate access to essential social resources like housing, health, 
education, welfare and legal assistance, due both to the inability to pay for these services 
and to inappropriate service design which fails to engage poor people. A combination 
of economic and social factors produces a tertiary condition where people at the bottom 
of the social strata are unable to control their life circumstances. This results in feelings 
of powerlessness, alienation and personal inadequacy. 01 

In the past, measured by world standards of national income distributions, Australia has 
been a relatively egalitarian society.® However, recent years have seen a widening of the 
gap, with almost one million more people falling below the poverty line.® 

The sustained full employment and low inflation rates of the 1950s, 1960s and early 1970s 
have been replaced by major economic reverses, reflected in the growth of chronic high 
unemployment, and very heavily impacting on the young. Table 13.1 shows the severe 
incidence on two age groups, 15-19 and 20-24 years. 
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Table 13.1: 

Unemployment Rates by Age for New South Wales 


Year 

As at November 

Persons aged (years) 

15-19 20-24 25 + 

Difference between 
Teenagers and Adults 
(a) 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1966 (b) 

4.0 

2.1 

1.2 

2.8 

1972 

5.9 

2.9 

1.7 

4.2 

1973 

4.1 

1.8 

1.2 

2.9 

1974 

5.3 

3.0 

1.5 

3.8 

1975 

13.9 

6.6 

3.1 

10.8 

1976 

16.3 

8.0 

2.9 

13.4 

1977 

16.2 

8.5 

2.7 

13.5 

1978 

18.2 

8.2 

3.7 

14.5 

1979 

15.5 

7.4 

3.2 

12.3 

1980 

14.4 

6.7 

3.3 

11.1 

1981 

14.7 

6.8 

3.7 

11,0 

1982 

19.5 

11.8 

7.6 

11.9 

1983 

24.5 

14.0 

6.6 

17.9 

1984 

22.3 

12.7 

5.8 

16.5 

1985 

16.5 

11.0 

5.9 

10.6 

1986 (c) 

19.5 

11.4 

6.3 

13.2 

1987 (d) 

20.1 

11.3 

7.0 

13.1 

1988 (d) 

18.0 

10.7 

5.8 

12.2 


(a) Teenagers: aged 15-19 years 
Adults: 25 years + 

(b) August 1966 

(c) From 1986 employed persons definition changed to include unpaid workers for between 1 and 14 
hours weekly in family business or farm to align definition with that of the International Labour 
Organisation 

(d) May 1987 and May 1988 
Source: ABS Catalogue 6201.1 

Both global and Australian economic indicators suggest that high youth unemployment will 
be sustained or even worsen in Australia in the years immediately ahead. 

Chronic unemployment has been a significant factor in increasing retention rates in Years 
11 and 12, whether to improve job opportunities by increasing skills or simply as an alternative 
to joblessness. Certainly employers have tended to select the later year students over others, 
even for jobs which in the past have not demanded senior secondary qualifications. 

There is also an attitudinal factor influencing youth unemployment. A marked trend in recent 
years has been for many young people to decline to take a wide range of available semi¬ 
skilled and unskilled jobs, which were ultimately filled by migrants. In addition, some young 
people seem unprepared to embark upon a settled process of employment until their 
mid-twenties. 

Unemployment trends, together with Australia’s relatively low productivity and poor 
competitiveness compared with many other countries, have caused Australian governments, 
both Commonwealth and state, to seek to re-orientate educational curricula towards greater 
priority for vocational skills within the traditionally general and comprehensive education 
of the past. Certainly, greater skills can enhance competitiveness if appropriately applied. 
However, it should be stressed that increased productivity, which is vital at every level 
of private and government employment, depends heavily upon a positive attitude and co¬ 
operative teamwork to enable the hill impact of technical and managerial skills to be realised. 

Upgrading skills of young Australians would certainly allow them to compete, if they are 
willing, for those skilled jobs now filled by selected migrants. 
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It is widely believed that the Australian economy must undergo urgently a major restructuring 
if living standards and employment levels are not to decline further. Whether or not such 
restructuring will produce substantially more job opportunities is not clear. Nevertheless, 
additional education, effectively scheduled to meet the needs of each student, is valuable 
for improved vocational opportunities and the whole of life. The fine tuning between education 
for vocation and for whole of life is reviewed in Chapters 3 and 9 of this Report. 

The multifaceted nature of poverty and its educational effects are reflected in the diversity 
of provisions suggested in addressing the needs of these students. At the most straightforward 
level, direct financial assistance, such as bursaries or assistance with school fees, can be 
given to poor families to assist with their children’s education. It has been put to the Committee 
that Austudy is one such example. Evidence before the Committee suggests that, whatever 
its merits, Austudy is capable of considerable abuse and demands monitoring in terms of 
effective student attendance and success in schooling. In some schools, a high truancy level 
among Austudy students was apparent. 

Financial assistance can also take more indirect forms and be tied to attempts to compensate 
for home environment “deficiencies”, through such initiatives as subsidised excursions, 
toy libraries, nutrition programs and camping programs. This assistance should be rendered 
discreetly, so as not to identify these children as being “second-class” compared with those 
whose parents can afford to pay. 

Various submissions to the Committee argued that vulnerability to low wages and 
unemployment can be addressed through work experience, career education, and “survival 
skills” and “living skills” programs. 

Deficit theories of disadvantage are seen as locating the cause of educational inequalities 
in students or their home backgrounds, and implying that the children lack intelligence, 
or “cultural experiences”. The response to this deprivation is programs of compensation, 
remediation and enrichment. Deficit approaches are seen as implying a fixed cultural standard 
to which all groups should aspire, and as assuming that the dominant or mainstream culture 
is intrinsically more valuable. It is argued that such approaches do not recognise or value 
the diverse forms of knowledge, skills and understanding of different social groups and 
thus that deficit approaches have a pejorative tone and denigrate the child’s sense of self- 
worth. They are also seen as leading to low expectations of children’s abilities, uninformed 
generalisations and stereotypical attitudes, and failure to see strength, value and integrity 
in the school’s community. <4) 

An alternative approach sees the disadvantaged as not culturally deficient, but simply culturally 
different. There is a view that by eliminating the notion of failure, children’s varied 
backgrounds are valued and respected, their different learning styles recognised, and their 
self-esteem strengthened. Problems are noted, however, if the response to such a 
conceptualisation is an alternative curriculum which, although giving children successful 
learning experiences and reflecting the child’s immediate world, lacks rigour and does not 
offer the skills and knowledge necessary to expand the child’s world and give access to 
economic and social power and mobility. It is suggested that, while the curriculum should 
be related to the interests and experiences of the child, this should be seen as a beginning 
point rather than a goal. The aims of education are seen as applying to all students and 
thus the issue becomes the use of alternative means, such as changes in content and teaching 
method, to achieve the same ends. 

The Disadvantaged Schools Program also places emphasis on whole school change, not 
just remediation or direct assistance to targeted groups of students. The National Review 
of the DSP argues that “whole school change in perspective is necessary”, noting that 
individual targeting is “sharply challenged”, as it destroys the cohesiveness of the community 
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and the unity of purpose that are the bases for common action and “empowerment”. 
Restricting resources to those in the target group is seen as fostering certain sorts of teaching 
methods and organisation, notably withdrawal groups and streaming, which are “not 
necessarily the most effective or desirable in this context” and as posing problems of 
identification and stigma. The focus “should be on the whole set of social and educational 
relationships that must respond to the needs of the children from disadvantaged areas” . (5) 

The changes in teaching and curriculum adopted by schools are seen as requiring additional 
staff and release time, staff development, both pre- and in-service, special fitness 
appointments, and support services, such as consultants and education centres. Whole-school 
change is also seen as requiring community involvement, in order to increase the participation 
of parents in the development of school programs, and to make schools less alienated from 
their communities, and more relevant and meaningful to students. 

13.2.5 The School 

In its response to these challenges and in its pursuit of greater effectiveness, the school 
has reacted to social change by taking upon itself a range of community liaison and social 
welfare functions which have added to the teacher’s workload and strained existing resources. 

Classifying schools as “disadvantaged” is at best a rough identification of the problem. 
Not all families in such schools are disadvantaged. Equally, some families in non-classified 
schools require support to overcome disadvantage. There can be no common measure of 
success or failure in meeting the stresses of living. The variables, including human nature, 
are too numerous. Effective motivation and adequate self-esteem can be invaluable, if 
intangible, assets in the approach of the child to education. The educational success of many 
migrants (for example the Vietnamese “boat-people”) points to the capacity of families 
to transcend hardships. 

The Committee received evidence that, apart from language difficulties, socio-economic 
problems were the main educational disadvantage experienced by migrant families. Similar 
evidence emerged from submissions dealing with the education of Aboriginal Australians. 

Although the school will continue to play a part, the significant alleviation of the effects 
of unemployment and poverty is a responsibility wider than the capacity of education to 
discharge and should depend largely on other agencies of governments. 

13.2.6 The Committee’s Approach to Disadvantage 

The Committee acknowledges the support of the family in overcoming disadvantage. It also 
acknowledges that there can be no real equality of opportunity or freedom of choice in 
education for those children who are significantly disadvantaged. 

It sees the problems, from the point of view of government, as multi-disciplinary, involving 
Health, Social Welfare, Housing, Employment and Family and Community Services at the 
State level, and a range of overlapping junctions in Federal and Local government areas 
of responsibility. It emphasises, from the point of view of the school and education as 
a whole, the need for the effective co-ordination of all such government services and the 
up-dated availability of all information relevant to the efficient implementation of those 
services. 

In the wider and more enduring sense, the Committee cannot envisage the effective 
mitigation of educational disadvantage as deriving wholly or even substantially from the 
ever-increasing extension of community services by teachers or, indeed, by the proliferation 
of government agencies. 
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While acknowledging the underlying impact of economic adversity in contributing to 
disadvantage, the Committee points to the significant role of current social and community 
values, attitudes and responsibilities. These contribute greatly to a sense of loneliness and 
isolation, social and cultural alienation, low self-esteem and a loss of dignity and purpose 
in the more vulnerable. 

Clearly, the school on its own, or even in close teamwork with other government agencies, 
cannot be expected to resolve fully the educational handicaps of the disadvantaged child. 
Any further extension of limited teacher resources into community liaison work could 
further weaken the school's essential purpose of education. And yet the central dilemma 
remains: it is difficult to teach a child while significant disadvantage limits the child’s capacity 
and willingness to respond. 

The Committee sees this responsibility as wider than that of the school or teacher. The school 
is inevitably a microcosm of the community, reflecting its values, strengths and frailties. 
It can never fill the role of surrogate parent, nor should it be asked to do so. The weight 
of research indicates that the family will normally have a greater influence than the school 
on the educational outcome of the child. 

The need, therefore, is for the problem to be brought to the community itself. All must have 
a role — the churches, professions, community leaders, voluntary service organisations, 
parents, everybody. 

The Committee believes that in the formation of School Councils or like bodies, the community 
should be effectively represented and its continuous outreach role clearly defined. 

13.3 SPECIAL EDUCATION 

13.3.1 Introduction 

While all children are unique and special in terms of their educational needs, it is widely 
recognised that there are children, who because of disabling conditions, require special 
provision over and above what is available in the regular classroom. Specifically which 
children and what special provisions are contentious issues. 

13.3.2 Definitions 

The definition of special education is itself a contentious issue. Gartner and Lipsky criticise 
current practice for incorporating what they describe as a medical view of disability which 
characterises the disability as inherent in the individual and thus formulates two separate 
categories of people, handicapped and non-handicapped. In their view, this arbitraiy division 
of students promotes the rationale for educating the two categories in separate programs, 
and has led to a system which is both segregated and second class. <6) 

Similarly, a report to the Commonwealth Schools Commission in 1985 found that special 
education had tended to be defined in terms of services required by children with disabilities 
resulting from the inability of regular schools to meet their special needs. As the Commission 
was giving increased support for integration of these children into regular schools, it was 
recommended that special education should be redefined: 

for national purposes as the education required by those children and young persons who, 
because of impairments or environmental factors, or a combination of both have educational 
needs requiring for the time being at least one or more of the following resources: 

• The provision in special ... schools ... (or) . . . units or classes ... (in regular 
schools)... of special means of access to the general curriculum through specialist 
teaching techniques, equipment, facilities or resources, or through modifications of 
the physical environment. 
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• The provision of a special or modified curriculum. 

• The provision of specialist staff, with appropriate training. 

• Provisions recognising family, cultural and social circumstances, and the climate and 
setting in which education takes place. 

In this context, both special and regular schools are seen as schools where specialist 
staff and services are assembled and function in support of students requiring such specialist 
services.® 

The policy statement for the education of students with learning difficulties produced for 
the NSW Department of Education (1987) defines the target group more in terms of the 
difficulties being experienced than in the type of disorder causing such difficulties: 

The Support Teacher (Learning Difficulties) assists schools to cater for those students 
in regular classes who are experiencing difficulties in basic areas of learning, regardless 
of the cause of such difficulties, including intellectually disabled students. 

In summary, there appears to be a current trend towards defining special education in terms 
of resources to meet the child’s educational needs which may be provided in a range of 
settings. 

The definition of children requiring special education is also contentious. There appears 
to be no problem in defining one group, that is, those students with a learning disability 
when this term is defined as a student whose learning progress is directly affected by one 
or a combination of sensoiy, physical, psychological or intellectual impairments. Controversy 
arises when the definition is extended to include learning difficulties which may be the result 
of non-manifest disorders or of environmental factors. For example, the Working Party 
on a Plan for Special Education in New South Wales (1982) (the Doherty Committee) used 
the term “developmental disabilities and learning difficulties” to include children with 
intellectual, physical and sensory or behavioural disturbance handicaps who required special 
education or support services. It also included those students identified as having “specific 
learning problems”, that is, those requiring systematic remedial education.® 

This definition may be regarded as contentious because it includes children without identifiable 
or manifest handicapping conditions who experience learning difficulties. This group has 
only recently been recognised as requiring special education services. Clarification of this 
situation has been attempted by distinguishing between a specific learning disability which 
severely impedes academic and social development and a learning difficulty which could 
be overcome by re-teaching and remedial assistance. Special education programs have been 
recommended for students with learning disabilities and remedial programs for students 
with learning difficulties.® 

In summary, a definition of students needing special education which drew on current thinking 
would refer to those with disabilities of the following types: 

• physical 

• mild to profoundly intellectual 

• multiple 

• sensory impairments 

• emotional and behaviourial disorders 

• learning difficulties. 

13.3.2.1 The Committee’s Approach to Definitions 

For the purposes of its recommendations, the Committee has employed the following 
definitions, while appreciating their somewhat arbitrary nature and the inevitable overlapping 
involved: 
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• children with special learning disabilities: children whose learning process is directly 
affected by one or a combination of sensory, physical, psychological or intellectual 
impairments; 

• children with special learning difficulties: children whose learning difficulties may 
be the result of non-manifest disorders or of environmental factors; 

• integration: a multi-faceted process of education representing a number of options 
consistent with the overall principle of least restrictive placement. 

The Committee acknowledges that in very many classrooms there are children with more 
minor learning difficulties, which can emerge at any stage of individual development. These 
are dealt with elsewhere in this chapter. 

13.3.3 Principles Underlying Special Education Provisions 

Examination of the literature available for analysis indicates a broad agreement on some 
principles which should underlie or guide special education provisions in Australian schools. 
For example, principles frequently stated in recent reports and publications are: 

• a child with disabilities has the right to an appropriate education to the fullest extent 
possible; 

• the child’s developmental needs should be the central focus of planning for this 
education; 

• special education should be available in a range of settings to suit individual needs, 
and be part of the community’s general education provision; 

• early intervention is important and should be provided as early as possible after the 
identification of the disability; 

• the education should draw on recent advances in technology, assessment and educational 
diagnosis, service delivery, teaching techniques, therapy services and co-operative 
parent-school relationships; 

• pre and in-service education should be provided for regular and special education 
teachers to improve the quality of education for the child with disabilities. 00 ' 

A number of principles are unique to specific reports and statements. For example, teacher 
unions have also been concerned that adequate resources and support services should be 
available to give students with disabilities access to the general curriculum. 01 ' 

There is general agreement that additional services for students with disabilities should be 
available through the provision of a range of settings. No agreement, however, is evident 
about principles to guide the provision of the optimum setting. Some prefer the concept 
of the “most advantageous environment” for the individual which is defined as meaning 
that no one education setting is intrinsically better than any other setting. 02 ' Others argue 
for the “least restrictive environment” which has been defined as an educational placement 
of students which maximises peer group interaction without jeopardising the student’s access 
to special resources. 03 ' The second concept seems broader by acknowledging the individual 
student’s need for both social and academic development. 

The Doherty Committee (1982) also believed that planning for special education should 
be guided by prevalence figures of children with developmental disabilities and learning 
difficulties. 04 ' Some interest groups suggest that the provision of this information would 
be facilitated if registers were kept of children with various disabilities. 

In considering the principles underlying special education provisions, the NSW Special 
Education Plan (1989) raises the issues of whether the same aims of education should be 
applied to all children and whether parents should be consulted at all stages during their 
child’s assessment for special education provisions: 
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• The aims of education for students with disabilities are the same as those for non¬ 
disabled peers. The means by which these aims are realised may differ for students 
with disabilities. 

• Assessment procedures should involve parents, be applied over a period of time and 
be useful as the basis for individual education programmes. (l5) 

13.3.3.1 The Committee’s Approach to Principles 

Consideration of the statements of principles made in recent reports and publications indicates 
broad general agreement that: 

• students with disabilities have a right to education; 

• such education should include a range of settings; 

• early intervention is important; 

• recent advances in research and technology and other areas should be used in that 
education; 

• parental involvement and consultation are important; 

• teacher preparation and development are necessary. 

The Committee finds itself in agreement with these principles. 

13.3.4 Special Education Provisions 

Analysis of the review literature and of the submissions to the Committee showed that there 
was a number of issues in provisions for special education concerning: 

• legislative arrangements; 

• assessment/intervention procedures; 

• parental involvement in decisions regarding their child’s education; 

• settings for special education; 

• curriculum and credentialling; 

• resources; 

• teacher preparation and development; 

• co-ordination of special education provisions. 

Before examining issues related specifically to provisions, it is necessary to look at the 
related background factors: legislative arrangements, assessment and intervention procedures 
for such provisions and parental involvement in decisions regarding their child’s education. 

13.3.4.1 Legislative Arrangements 

A review of special education provisions in Australia conducted by Gow et al (1987) found 
that much of the legislation relating to special education was outmoded and, in some states, 
the Acts could be used to exclude children from education opportunities. 0 ® Recently some 
state government Acts were amended to provide education for children with special needs. 
For example, following a review conducted by the Tasmanian Education Department in 
1984, the existing Act was changed to make education systems accountable for the education 
of all children with disabilities and to require parents to enrol children who had attained 
the age of six years in a “State school or special education facility’’ appropriate to the 
child’s needs. The special education facility was defined as any school, centre, unit, class 
or other place children needing special education may attend to receive it. <,7) 

13.3.4.2 The Committee’s Approach to Legislation 

The Committee believes that future legislation should specify a range of options aimed at 
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providing the best possible education and the least restrictive environment and should 
encourage maximum flexibility between facilities. 

13.3.4.3 Assessment and Intervention Procedures 

While early identification of disabling conditions in children is clearly very important, it 
is generally recognised that the task is difficult and highly complex. The prime element 
in this process is believed to be the achievement of a very high level of co-operation and 
interchange among the various professional workers, government departments and agencies 
involved. Often the demand for these services far exceeds the existing provisions, 081 

One of the most frequently made requests from professionals in the field, parents and teachers 
is for a full assessment of the student as early as possible. Disabilities can emerge at any 
stage of the child’s development. It is felt that assessment procedures should meet a number 
of criteria. These include: 

• assessment facilities should be multi-disciplinary including for example, psychiatric, 
psychological and educational assessment; 

• it should determine the nature of the disability, possible learning abilities, available 
resources and any family problems; 

• developmental and education diagnosis should lead to an individual program for each 
student; 

• decisions about education provisions should be made for the student and not simply 
for the type of disorder; 

• parents should be active participants in the process of student assessment; 

• periodic reassessment should be made to ensure that the child continues to receive 
appropriate educational provisions; 

• training for personnel should aim at providing educational focus and skills in 
interdisciplinary co-ordination; 

• special attention should be given to overcoming the problem of geographic isolation. 

The provision of assessment centres is widely supported. In NSW, Special Education Support 
Centres are currently being established to provide a range of services including individual 
assessment services to students from government and non-government schools. Staff will 
include an officer with counselling and assessment skills. 

Some concern has been expressed about the adequacy of resources to provide quality service 
from such centres. Evaluation to establish provisions and settings which best service students’ 
needs has been suggested as an approach to alleviate such concerns. 

The effective quality of the service of these centres will depend upon the quality of the 
“follow up” advice about each student. This advice should include reports to the school 
and parents which can easily be interpreted and which assist in the development of an 
educational plan that can be readily implemented. 

This service is very expensive and the demand virtually open-ended. The ensuing remedial 
teaching by trained support staff at schools adds further significant costs which non¬ 
government schools would have to bear. 

Early intervention has been defined as: 

planned and organised efforts to enhance the development of children under school age 
who have or are at risk of having developmental delay due to intellectual, physical, sensory 
or other disabilities. 091 

The provision of services to children with developmental disabilities and learning difficulties 
from birth or at least before the age of five is regarded as being of crucial importance because 
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the period of development from birth to five years is seen as the time of greatest intellectual 
development. Research evidence indicates that positive gains in functioning and learning 
potential accrue from early intervention programs, whereas the lack of such service may 
cause irreparable set-backs to the child’s development and an unnecessarily limited 
adulthood. <20) 

In 1981, following extensive discussion on the Wamock Report in Britain, the British 
Education Act was amended to oblige the local education authorities to accept responsibility 
for children with special education needs from the age of 2 years, and in certain circumstances 
under the age of 2. CI) 

The provision of individualised programs based on comprehensive assessment is widely 
supported. In NSW, provisions for early intervention administered by the Department of 
Education include: 

• special pre-school classes for deaf, blind and physically handicapped children between 
the ages of 3 and 5 years; 

• regular pre-school classes for children with disabilities aged from 3 years 9 
months. <22) 

Private organisations provide early intervention programs which may be home or pre-school 
based depending on the perceived needs of the child. For example, the Autistic Association 
provides individualised early intervention programs which are home based and focus on 
teaching parents the skills needed to manage in future years and on integrating each child 
into pre-school. The program is frequently reviewed and adjusted. The NSW Education 
Department also provides services, when disabilities are identified, which include the 
provision of itinerant teachers to assist mothers of children with hearing disabilities. 

A major issue relating to early intervention is the distribution of services. The Doherty 
Committee (1982) commented that the Department of Education’s provisions were inequitably 
distributed over NSW and differed markedly according to the degree of influence of parent 
and interest groups. p 3 * Interest groups have complained of overlapping services in some 
areas and gaps in others, and proposed that trials of early identification, diagnosis and attention 
systems be undertaken to establish the most effective system. The Doherty Committee also 
noted considerable variation in entry age to special schools and classes. Whereas many 
children with physical disabilities had access to services from the age of 3, mildly intellectually 
handicapped children had no access to special programs until the age of 8. <24) Since about 
1986, provision of additional staff, including support teachers (learning difficulties), has 
allowed special services to be offered to these students in regular classes from the age of 
5. In addition, under the Early Childhood Support Provisions, 32 teachers and 16 teacher 
aides have been available for students from 2.9 years. 

Staffing of early intervention activities is also a current issue. Interest groups have argued 
that early intervention requires the involvement of a range of professionals including 
therapists, special educators, psychologists, social workers and counsellors in a variety of 
locations. 

Some argue that professionals need to be re-trained to co-operate effectively in multi¬ 
disciplinary settings, and that resource teachers are needed in primary as well as secondary 
schools to assist students with learning difficulties in their early years of schooling. 

Some submissions argued that the allocation of school counsellors by an overall formula 
rather than in accordance with areas of priority demand, and their diversion to clerical duties 
outside the schools were an inefficient use of a very valuable resource. It was further argued 
that if a sufficient supply of counsellors is to be maintained, effective promotional opportunities 
should be introduced. 
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13.3.4.4 The Committee’s Approach to Assessment and Intervention 

The Committee notes that special learning difficulties may not be apparent in early childhood 
but may emerge at any stage of the child’s development. Early detection, expert diagnosis 
and assessment and the subsequent implementation of the educational program best suited 
to the child’s needs at that time are essential. 

The Committee also sees as an important need the maintenance of an adequate supply of 
school counsellors. This requires that the allocation of school counsellors should be directly 
related to priority demands. 

13.3.4.5 Parental Involvement 

The importance of parental involvement in special education is well documented. Equally, 
reports of inquiries into aspects of special education have referred to the critical role that 
parents can play in the education of their child and the initial background information that 
they can provide to educators. These reports and submissions from parent and interest groups 
recommend parental involvement in decisions and activities concerning their child’s education, 
although it was found that: 

• parents of children with disabilities did not always have full access to information 
about their child’s disability or educational needs; 

• parental participation may not be fostered at the school level; 

• parents may not be involved in consultation during assessment or diagnosis procedures. 

Approaches to these problems have focused on ways in which governments and professionals 
can assist parents. For example, the Report of the Working Party on Special Education 
for the Commonwealth Schools Commission (1985) recommended the development of 
initiatives which would assist parents, including those in isolated rural communities, those 
from non-English speaking backgrounds and those from families with children with severe 
or multiple disabilities, to gain access to appropriate services. Activities which enabled 
parents to contribute to their child’s education, and activities by education authorities to 
develop programs for parent development and participation were also suggested. 051 

Approaches suggested for involving parents at the school level included: 

• regarding parents as partners in program planning and services delivery; 

• keeping parents informed of school progress in relation to the achievement of aims 
and objectives and involving parents in updates of these and school policy and rules; 

• informing parents of curriculum developments of relevance to their children; 

• encouraging discussion of educational issues at parent meetings; 

• involving parents and staff in regular evaluations and reviews of reporting systems; 

• including parents in discussions regarding assessments and reviews of their child; 

• providing parents with full information on why recommendations regarding their child’s 
future were made; 

• consulting parents about decisions on their child’s school placement and education 
program; 

• encouraging parents to be fully involved in early education programs; 

• providing support services for parents ; 

• allowing professionals to make home visits so that education can be a continuing process 
from home to school. 

It was also felt that parents should be encouraged to make contact with a local parent group 
or given assistance to form such a group. Co-operative efforts between parents and school 
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personnel, especially in rural areas, were seen as important in developing the best learning 
environment at home and at school for the child with disabilities/ 26 * 

13.3.4.6 The Committee's Approach to Parental Involvement 

The Committee acknowledges the significant stresses, burdens and challenges experienced 
by parents and siblings of a child with disabilities. While the educational interests of the 
child remain foremost, the earliest possible support for the family is important. Very often 
this will involve input from a number of government and voluntary agencies. The Committee 
believes that parents should be kept fully informed and involved at all times. 

13.3.5 Settings for Special Education 

The review of Australian provisions by Gow et al (1987) indicated that the organisation 
of special education services was in a state of flux and that this seemed representative of 
most industrial societies. p7) The currently preferred model for delivering educational 
services to students with special needs was a range of settings including: 

• full-time regular classroom placement; 

• education in a regular class with withdrawal periods; 

• part-time regular class placement with part-time special unit placement; 

• special unit placement within a regular school; 

• full-time special school placement; 

• full-time education in an institution; 

• at-home or hospital tuition.* 28 * 

Certainly the dominant issue in special education services in industrial countries in the last 
two decades has been the integration of children with special education needs into regular 
schools. 

13.3.5.1 Integration 

The term “integration”, which earlier was taken to mean the inclusion of the child in a 
classroom of a neighbourhood school, that is, “mainstreaming”, has come to embrace a 
number of options including regular classroom placement and placement in the regular 
classroom and/or special classrooms or units in regular schools with the provision of support 
personnel. 

While segregated classes are still an option for students with disabilities enrolled in the 
regular school, it should be noted that the principle for providing such classes has changed. 
Originally special schools or segregated classes in regular schools were provided on the 
principle that separate provisions were needed to educate children with disabilities. The 
principle currently underlying the provision of segregated or support classes in the regular 
school, as part of an integration program, is that children with disabilities should be educated 
in conditions which are as close as possible to those experienced by children without 
disabilities. 

Since the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, 1948, many countries have accepted 
the principles of the equality of human rights and the integrity of the individual. Strongly 
put cases in the 1960s and 1970s for the right of the individual to a normal life and to equal 
access to education influenced many industrial countries to examine ways of integrating 
students with disabilities into regular schools.* 29 * 

For example, in the United States of America, the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act (EHA, Public Law 94-142,1976) required public schools from 1977 to provide education 
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to all students with disabilities. It legislated for individual education programs (IEP) and 
education in “the least restrictive environment”. As a result, special education had grown 
substantially by 1987, with the proportion of special education students increasing from 
8 per cent to 11 per cent of the total school population. A large increase was caused by 
the growth in the number of students classified as “Special Learning Disabled” (LD). While 
about 22 per cent of the special education enrolment in 1976, they were 43 per cent of 
this enrolment by 1986. Both state and federal governments in the USA have attempted 
to apply more stringent definitions and assessments to keep this group to a reasonable 
proportion of the total special education population. 

Reviews have indicated that while no evidence exists to show that the Act has changed 
fundamental opportunities for the disabled in society, integration has provided education 
to those previously not eligible, that is, the most and the least disabled, involved parents 
in decision-making and stimulated the development of better methods of educational diagnosis 
and instructional strategies. (30) 

In Britain, the Wamock Report (1978) and the Education Act (1981) provided official 
encouragement for integration by requiring Local Education Authorities (LEAs) to provide 
special education in ordinary schools for children with disabilities where this was compatible 
with the efficient education of other children, with the efficient use of resources and with 
parents’ wishes. Evaluation reports dating from 1986 indicate that the Act was being 
implemented by the majority of LEAs, but that the process was gradual. Under the terms 
of the Education Reform Act 1988, integration of children with intellectual and physical 
disabilities into ordinary schools and the provision of auxiliary help for teachers are still 
encouraged. 00 

In Australia, the Commonwealth and all the state governments have produced reports or 
policies over the last two decades endorsing the provision of special education services in 
the regular school wherever possible. A recent analysis of the incidence of the integration 
of students with disabilities into regular classes found that, in general, the majority of students 
were still educated in special schools or special units in regular schools, and that progress 
towards full integration was gradual. 00 

The current situation in Australia regarding special education for students with disabilities 
appears to be a general endorsement of the provision of choices between special schools 
or special classes or regular classes in regular schools. The review by Gow et al (1987), 
however, found two very different emphases placed on this choice. The first, operating 
in Victoria, focused strongly on regular school placement for all students with special needs. 

The second emphasis operated in the other Australian states, including New South Wales, 
as a preference to recognise all the options within a “continuum of services” model, ranging 
from the neighbourhood school to completely segregated provisions. 00 

Thus, while in general there is support in principle for the policy that every child should 
be able to attend the regular neighbourhood school, there is also a strongly and widely held 
view that sometimes it is in the individual child’s interest to find placement in educational 
alternatives and therefore a range of services and settings is needed. Such a'position seems 
logical in the light of recent research and practice in Australia which indicates that for some 
students with severe intellectual, developmental, emotional and behavioural disorders, full 
integration into a regular class may be neither possible nor advisable. Perhaps the furthest 
place along the continuum that can be reached is placement in special classes within regular 
schools. 04 * 

Supporters of an integrated setting for students with disabilities point, to a number of 
advantages. These include: 
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• the provision to children with disabilities of an educational environment as close as 
possible to that enjoyed by the rest of the community; 

• the opportunities for communities to learn about disabilities and to develop a greater 
acceptance of diversity and of people who have disabilities; 

• the opportunity for students with disabilities to benefit from the more stimulating 
environment and greater challenge of an integrated setting; 

• the opportunity for students with disabilities to develop more realistic expectations 
of what they can achieve; 

• the opportunities for contact with non-disabled peers and thus for the development 
of more acceptable patterns of interaction.* 35 * 

Research undertaken in the Australian context indicates commitment by principals and teachers 
to the principle of integrating students with disabilities wherever possible. Success, however, 
seems heavily dependent on the provision of adequate support services.* 36 * 

Perceived disadvantages of integration focus on concerns about support services and include: 

• resources must be brought to the students rather than being concentrated in one place 
such as a special school; 

• the child’s isolation from other students with disabilities may mean that the availability 
of appropriate support services is not guaranteed; 

• individual integration is vulnerable to provision “on the cheap”, to poor organisation 
and to reliance on the goodwill of teachers, parents or other voluntary help; 

• the regular class teacher may lack relevant experience or training; 

• students with disabilities may become over-dependent on support staff or spend too 
much time in their care at the cost of participating in class activities. 

In addition, some organisations providing special education services and some parent groups 
have expressed reservations about the implementation of integration programs. While 
supporting integration in principle, there is concern that appropriate support services should 
be available and that the child should be carefully prepared for and supported during the 
transition from a segregated to an integrated setting. 

Withdrawal classes and provision for one to one instruction sessions are regarded as very 
important to the progress of students with disabilities.* 37 * 

Concern about the siting of support units attached to regular schools in country areas has 
lead some to suggest that these be placed in the same town at the same site to: 

• meet the needs of children with disabilities, especially those with multiple disabilities, 
in country areas; 

“> provide professional support for staff; 

• allow flexibility between units. 

Most research into outcomes of integration has until recently compared integrated with 
segregated settings. The main problems with this approach have been that the findings tend 
to be contradictory and culturally specific.* 38 * Recent research in this area has focused 
instead on the identification of characteristics of students with disabilities and those of school 
systems conducive to successful integration. The information is descriptive, based on 
interviews and observational data. Findings from these studies suggest that: 

• in relation to academic achievement, in general, individual factors are as important 
for students with disabilities as they are for students without disabilities. The nature 
and severity of a disability are important only in so far as the disability involves 
neurological or cognitive dysfunction or reduced communication. In other respects, 
intellectual ability is the major determinant of academic success, especially if it is 
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supported by a favourable home background with high parental involvement. These 
individual factors appear to influence achievement more than the setting does. 

There is also strong evidence that a crucial factor in the child’s academic progress 
in both integrated and segregated settings, is the amount of individual support received, 
and the availability of one-to-one or small group instruction in addition to that provided 
by the regular class teacher. 

• The degree of integration appears to have an important influence on social adjustment. 
Children with disabilities who are fully integrated appear to have a better chance of 
acceptance than those who remain in special classes or units in the regular school 
or are only partially integrated. The factors related to acceptance by non-disabled peers 
are believed to be extremely complex. Individual factors may not relate to the disability, 
but may involve personal characteristics, family background, early educational 
experience and the nature and severity of the disability. Students with disabilities may 
suffer more from isolation or indifference than from hostility or outright rejection. 
School staff can play a significant role in facilitating acceptance by structuring situations 
in which co-operative behaviour can occur between students with disabilities and 
students without disabilities.* 39 * 

Most recent research has been concerned with the effect on students with disabilities of 
their transfer to integrated settings. There is some concern, however, mainly from parent 
groups about the effect of integration programs on students without disabilities. The concern 
seems to centre on the effect of including students with intellectual disabilities in regular 
classes on the other students’ academic progress. There appears to be very little research 
conducted in this area. The review by Gow et al (1988) and the research conducted by 
Center et al (1988) concluded that by providing regular school personnel with the skills 
to deal with diversity in the classroom, the education of all children in regular classrooms 
would be enhanced. Some parent groups, while supporting the integration of physically 
handicapped students, believed that students with intellectual disabilities should not be 
integrated into the regular classroom because such students required levels of learning support 
far in excess of that provided in the standard classroom. Research conducted by Center 
et al (1988) has supported the view about resource needs. <40) These parent groups, 
however, did favour die provision of support classes in the regular school for students with 
intellectual disabilities to assist their social integration and their acceptance within the 
community. 

McDonald et al (1987) studied the effect of a Western Australian integration program on 
teacher and student attitudes to students with intellectual disabilities. <4I> Findings indicated 
that teacher attitudes were generally positive although those with greater experience in teaching 
such children had more positive attitudes towards them. Generally the teachers only disagreed 
with integration in that they felt that these students should be taught less academically 
demanding subjects than other students and that their leisure-time activities should be organised 
for them. The provision of teacher aides and backup professionals may have improved 
teachers’ perceptions of integration as these resources increased their competence in problem 
solving. The findings also indicated that students who had contact with students with 
intellectual disabilities had more realistic and positive attitudes than their peers in schools 
where such students did not attend. The authors concluded that research needed to concentrate 
directly on the components of integrated settings that are likely to affect acceptance. 

13.3.5.2 Segregation 

A major issue is whether the segregated setting has a role to play in the prevailing climate, 
which favours integrated settings for students with disabilities wherever possible. Some 
interest groups are concerned that special schools are becoming places catering only for 
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locating students whose severity of disability or behaviour makes them unacceptable in regular 
schools. 

They feel that these schools have the potential to play a more positive role as a support 
to regular schools providing a “centre” for specialised education services, resources, 
equipment and personnel as an integral part of general education provisions. 

The support roles suggested include: 

• the provision of long and short-term educational placements ranging from full-time 
enrolments to short courses; 

• an education centre for specialised services to support disabled students in regular 
schools, such as specialised equipment, teachers and support staff for therapy, 
assessment and counselling; 

• the provision of in-service professional development for teachers and other personnel, 
parents and community members involved in special education services; 

• a resource centre providing information on disabilities and special education. 

The proximity of special schools to regular primary and secondary schools could, it is 
believed, facilitate the special school’s ability to fulfil this role. 

Support for the segregated setting, especially the special school, seems to depend on the 
type and degree of disability concerned. Some interest groups argue that special schools 
for students with physical disabilities should be phased out, and that the ultimate goal for 
educating these students should be integration into a regular school. Others concerned that 
“across-the-board” provisions for students with disabilities cannot meet the needs of those 
with severe intellectual, developmental, emotional or behavioural disorders, support the 
continuation of segregated settings and individualised programs in support classes. 

13.3.5.3 Future Directions 

Recent descriptive research conducted in Australia suggests that integration of students with 
disabilities in terms of academic progress and social adjustment is most successful for students 
with sensory or physical disabilities or language impairment and less successful for students 
with intellectual, emotional or behavioural disabilities. Factors crucial to the learning process 
include the student’s intellectual ability and those crucial to social adjustment include the 
degree of integration, personal factors, early educational experiences, and support from 
the regular classroom teacher and specialist support staff. Overall, the evidence supports 
the provision of a range of settings including full and part-time integration, withdrawal 
programs, support classes and special schools to meet the individual student’s needs as well 
as catering for specific types of disability. 

13.3.5.4 The Committee’s Approach to Settings for Special Education 

The Committee believes that the needs of a child for a particular setting may vary from 
time to time. It advocates regular re-assessment of each student with disabilities. It notes 
that school services, with the exception of a limited number of pre-schools, are not available 
until age 5, and that the years 0to5 are vital in detection and intervention. This age range 
may require sustained government support for expert voluntary organisations. 

The Committee concludes that serving the best interests of the child may require the provision 
of a range of options, regular reassessment and flexibility in the application of services. 
Generally it favours the least restrictive environment while acknowledging the continuing 
need for special schools and voluntary organisations in individual circumstances and as 
co-partners with the State education system in providing the broadest range of options, 
especially in early childhood. 
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The Committee notes that the judgement about a particular setting must take into account 
the educational, social and physical needs of the child with disabilities together with the 
family circumstances and, in particular, the ability of the particular setting to provide the 
services envisaged. It acknowledges the benefit to all children, within the neighbourhood 
school, of integration of the disabled into the classroom and playground. The Committee 
would stress, however, that in considering each case, a careful evaluation must be made 
of the overall effect of the placement of children with disabilities on the teacher, the class, 
available resources as well as on the child with disabilities. 

13.3.6 Curriculum and Credentialling 

A major issue relating to curriculum in the special education context is the support which 
regular class teachers need for integrating students with disabilities. Research conducted 
in the United States and Australia indicated that teachers feared that they did not have the 
skills to develop and implement programs for these students. (42) The Australian research 
also suggested that in practice both principals and teachers were more positive about 
integrating students whose disabilities may not strain the existing resources of the school. 
Furthermore, they were unaware that students with intellectual disabilities may not have 
qualitatively different educational needs. It was concluded that the problem could be 
approached by raising awareness of the needs of such students and providing in-service 
courses to give principals, teachers and support staff, classroom and school organisational 
skills.* 43 ’ 

The review by Gow et al (1988) found that curriculum development was a resource 
consideration of high priority. NSW, Victoria and Queensland were modifying existing 
curricula for integrated settings and developing specialised materials for particular groups 
with special needs. Other states tended to rely on teachers in the regular setting adapting 
their own curricula or on receiving curricula from special schools for use in regular settings. 
In regard to curriculum development it was suggested that: 

• special educators should assume a leadership role in developing curriculum materials 
for students with special needs in integrated settings; and 

• mechanisms should be devised for the dissemination of both existing and innovatory 
programs. 

Nevertheless, as far as possible, curriculum resources should be school-based. (44> 

Curriculum content for students with disabilities is also an important issue. Some parents 
of integrated students are concerned that regular schools may be focusing unduly on 
socialisation rather than on academic skills, and consider that greater emphasis should be 
placed on the academic needs of their children. It is also argued that special arrangements 
should be made to provide students with disabilities wherever possible with equal access 
to the general curriculum. For example, the Working Party on Special Education for the 
Commonwealth Schools Commission supported: 

the provision in special or regular schools, units or classes of special means of access 
to the general curriculum through specialist teaching techniques, equipment, facilities 
or resources, or through modifications to the physical environment.* 45 ’ 

There is, however, some support for a special or modified curriculum for students who 
would not benefit from the general curriculum, focusing on the development of appropriate 
academic and life skills.* 46 ’ 

Some interest groups are also concerned that students with disabilities in support classes 
attached to regular schools may need special assistance in developing life skills. It was felt 
a range of transition education programs should be developed, and tailored according to 
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the nature and degree of the disability. In NSW, support classes for mildly intellectually 
handicapped students in regular secondary schools aim to provide individually tailored 
programs. Considerable emphasis in these programs is given to functional skills related 
to daily living and vocational preparation/ 47 * 

Some interest groups support the continuation of link courses which allow students to move 
campus to take advantage of courses such as those offered in TAFE colleges. Similar 
arrangements have been made in the United Kingdom for example, for students with 
disabilities. A new initiative, a schools/TAFE transition education program, is under trial 
in two metropolitan and one country region in NSW. The program aims to help parents 
and students develop individual plans for courses and experiences needed in the transition 
from school to the post-school world. Additional places will be provided in TAFE for students 
with disabilities and a counselling and evaluation service will be provided by Macquarie 
University/ 48 * 

Discussion of appropriate secondary education for students with disabilities raises the issue 
of credentialling for these students. Special arrangements should be maintained to allow 
such students equal access to examinations leading to tertiary entry qualifications such as 
the Higher School Certificate in NSW. In addition it is argued that a suitable form of 
certification, without any implication of lesser status, be available for students whose programs 
have not followed regular patterns because of their disabilities. 

13.3.6.1 The Committee’s Approach to Curriculum and Credentialling 

The Committee believes that there is a need for the development of more curriculum materials 
for special education which will provide better access to the general curriculum and 
preparation for life skills and employment. 

The Committee notes that the Assessment, Certification and Examination Manual published 
by the Statutory Board Directorate makes considerable provisions for students with disabilities. 
Recommendations on credentialling for students with disabilities appear in Chapter 10 of 
this Report. 

13.3.7 Resources 

The provision of special education services in any setting involves a wide variety of resources, 
human, financial and material. The review by Gow et al (1988) indicated a widespread 
concern over resources. Of the many reasons, Gow et al believed that the following warranted 
particular notice: 

• in the past, resources for students with special needs have been channelled mainly 
into segregated settings, leading to diminished resources for these students in regular 
schools; 

• discussions regarding resources typically are based on administrative needs rather than 
on individual needs; 

• where students with special needs have been moved from well-resourced segregated 
facilities, resources have not followed them; 

• in the absence of resources the effective integration of students with special needs 
has been achieved at the expense of their regular peers and/or their teachers; and 

• there is no clear delineation of the resource issue and in particular of optimal resourcing; 
any increase in resources typically is greeted with a plea for more support. 

Thus it is not surprising that, when the resource issue is under debate, views become 
polarised and prejudice prevails to the detriment of genuine negotiation and 
collaboration/ 49 * 
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Specific concerns about human resources centre on the need for adequate counselling and 
support services. Services regarded as important for students with disabilities, especially 
those in integrated settings, include speech and physio-therapy, visits from itinerant teachers 
such as those for the hearing impaired, provision for remedial learning from support teachers 
and teachers’ aides and visits from personal care assistants where necessary. 

In NSW the state government has undertaken to increase the number of remedial and resource 
teachers in special education including support teachers (learning difficulties), teachers for 
intensive reading and language disability, itinerant teachers for behaviour disorders and 
support teachers for students with mild intellectual disability aged 5 to 8 years. (50) 

A major concern with material resources is the need for modification to existing buildings 
to allow access by students with disabilities. Some interest groups are also concerned that, 
particularly in integrated settings, equipment for students with disabilities may not be receiving 
periodic maintenance. It was suggested that contact between schools and interest groups 
could provide the maintenance services needed by some students with disabilities. It is also 
felt that technological resources should be more freely available especially to isolated students 
with disabilities and students with sensory disabilities. The provision of outreach resource 
vehicles to visit support units in rural areas was regarded as being of special help to staff. 

In NSW the government has undertaken to make greater use of word processors, computers 
and other new technology, especially for remedial work. In addition, equipment designed 
for students with disabilities will be investigated, subjected to trial and evaluated, and funding 
will be made available at the regional level for purchase of appropriate equipment.* 51 ’ 

Funding for integration has been an issue of considerable controversy throughout Australia. 
There is support for basing funding on an accountability model requiring success to be 
positively demonstrated. It has been argued that integration may be just as costly as segregation 
in view of the level of support services required and thus far from “special education on 
the cheap” as has been sometimes claimed. In the past, however, integration was an area 
which had received a very low level of funding. (52 > 

Funding for special education generally has been widely criticised. Some interest groups 
have recommended the adoption of a funding procedure which allows the prediction of the 
level of available funding three years ahead, that is, a rolling triennium. 

13.3.7.1 The Committee’s Approach to Resources 

The Committee notes the considerable increase in government expenditure on special 
education in recent years and the ever-widening demand for more resources. It recognises 
the difficulties of any significant increase in expenditure but argues strongly for increased 
funding for special education as soon as it is economically possible. The availability of 
adequate resources is fundamental to the extension of integration programs. It stresses the 
desirability of continuing effective accountability and regular program reviews. 

13.3.8 Teacher Training and Development 

The introduction of students with disabilities into regular schools and classes has highlighted 
the need for special education components in the pre-service education of all teachers. This 
need has been addressed in several reports including in NSW, the Doherty Report (1982) 
and in Western Australia, the Beazley Report (1984). (53) 

The NSW Special Education Plan (1989) also draws attention to the need to improve the 
quality and relevance of teacher training to special education and states that all tertiary 
institutions have reacted positively to the Government’s request for mandatory special 
education units in all pre-service teacher training courses. Furthermore, arrangements have 
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been made for the continuation of post-graduate cadetships for practising teachers wishing 
to retrain as special education teachers. 04 ’ 

In addition to supporting the inclusion of special education courses in pre-service teacher 
training, interest groups have focused on the content of such courses. For example, it is 
suggested that the courses should aim to make teachers aware of the range of manifest and 
non-manifest disabilities to be found in the pre-school and school populations, and that teachers 
and support staff should have an acceptable level of proficiency in sign language before 
commencing duties. In addition to special education courses, the introduction of a “special 
education” perspective in all pre-service courses is seen as important in heightening teachers’ 
awareness of the needs of students with disabilities. 

Pre-service training for special education teachers has been regarded as an important way 
of improving and maintaining the quality of special education. Formal qualifications for 
all special education teachers are regarded as being desirable and it is also argued that, 
when available, teachers without such qualifications should have the opportunity to obtain 
them.* 55 ’ 

Interest groups have recommended that special education teachers, regardless of the setting 
in which they will teach, should have at least one year’s postgraduate training comprising 
general and elective components to allow for specialisation. The Doherty Report (1982) 
referred to the recommendations of the British White Paper (1980) that resource personnel 
be used to support class teachers and that experienced teachers be retrained for these resource 
teaching positions. The Doherty Report favoured specific postgraduate training for 
remedial/resource teachers or teachers in special education schools or classes. 

In addition to the widely held view that teachers dealing with students with disabilities needed 
some form of in-service training, is the belief, also widely held, that all teachers needed 
some in-service professional development in this area. 

Some interest groups recommend the provision of in-service courses for principals, teachers, 
support staff and parents which develop the knowledge and skills necessary to meet the 
needs of students with disabilities. In-service courses have also been regarded as having 
an important role in: 

• keeping teachers up-to-date with emerging research findings, new teaching strategies, 
etc.; 

• giving the regular classroom teacher more confidence in managing students with 
disabilities; 

• assisting teachers in the early detection of learning disabilities; 

• supporting principals, teachers and parents in schools where integration is taking 
place.* 56 ’ 

The question of who would provide the necessary in-service training has also been raised. 
Some see tertiary institutions as the best place for such courses, whereas others believe 
that interest or parent groups with experience of a particular form of disability should be 
charged with the responsibility. In practice a range of institutions, organisations and groups 
could be needed to cater to the diversity of in-service needs in special education. 

13.3.8.1 The Committee's Approach to Teacher Training and 
Development 

The Committee believes that pre-service training should aim to equip all teachers with the 
ability to identify possible learning difficulties and, in association with the school counsellor 
and the principal, to seek expert diagnosis. Pre-service training can also raise awareness 
about the broad challenges and problems arising from the integration of students with 
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disabilities into the regular school. Training in these areas can be reinforced by advice 
from special support teachers including counsellors and itinerant specialists. In-service 
training should reinforce the importance of early recognition and intervention and should 
be used to inform principals and teachers of new, relevant research findings and teaching 
strategies. 

13.3.9 Co-ordination of Special Education Provisions 

Special education provisions such as assessments, early intervention programs and specialist 
support services are rarely the responsibility of one organisation. It is more usual for the 
range of services to be available from a number of government departments, private 
organisations and interest groups. An important issue is the co-ordination of the delivery 
of these services to students with disabilities and their families. 

Critics of current special education provisions in NSW have observed a lack of co-ordination 
among the various government departments providing specialist services such as therapy 
and assessments. This creates difficulties for students and schools. 

Some interest groups wanted “formalising mechanisms” to ensure the provision of guidelines 
to community groups responsible for managing funds and administering services such as 
those for early intervention and the co-ordination of services. They also wanted some action 
to allow government department officers to maintain liaison with groups which represent 
community interest in special education. 

Other interest groups have recommended the establishment of a broad-based committee 
which would be representative of all interested parties. This body should, it is argued, be 
actively involved in the planning, decision-making and implementation of policies and 
practices in special education. 

13.3.9.1 The Committee’s Approach to the Co-ordination of Services 

The Committee notes the multi-disciplinary nature of the problem and the valid criticism 
that there is frequently a lack of co-ordination of services together with difficulty at all 
levels in obtaining reliable information. It notes the co-ordination mechanisms which already 
exist in the NSW Government, the Disabilities Co-ordinating Unit in the Cabinet Office 
and the Disabilities Advisory Council within the Family and Community Services Portfolio, 
and believes that these bodies should take on a greater pro-active role. 

13.3.10 Conclusion 

Analysis of the available literature and submissions to the Committee indicated some 
disagreement about definitions of special education and about the composition of the target 
group for such education. Nevertheless, in general, professional personnel and parents favour 
the integration of students with disabilities into regular schools. In practice this may mean 
placement of such students in special units in regular schools as well as in regular classes 
but in both cases it means providing educational experiences as close as possible to those 
enjoyed by students without disabilities. The process of integration seems to have started 
in Australia and overseas about twenty years ago, but on the whole implementation appears 
to be gradual. It is possible that the full integration of all students with disabilities into 
regular classes may never be achieved. For students with severe intellectual disabilities 
or severe developmental, emotional or behavioural disorders, the most that can be achieved 
may be placement in special units in the regular school. 

Principals and teachers, while accepting integration in principle, seem most confident about 
the integration of students with sensory or physical disabilities into the regular classroom. 
The provision of in-service courses has been regarded as an approach to heighten teachers’ 
and principals’ awareness of the needs of all students with disabilities and to promote 
confidence in managing these students in the regular class. 
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Although the whole issue of providing special services to students with disabilities is laden 
with controversy, major current concerns centre on: 

• the existing legislative arrangements for special education; 

• the lack of provisions for comprehensive assessment services and early intervention 
procedures and programs; 

• limited provisions for parental involvement in decisions about their child’s education; 

• the need for full access by students with disabilities to curricula and credentials; 

• the gaps and overlaps in the current provisions for appropriate resources; 

• the need for appropriate teacher training and development; and 

• the need for the co-ordination of special education services. 

13.3.11 Recommendations 

Predominant over all other issues are early detection and intervention, that is, as soon 
after birth as possible, or in the case of later emergence, as soon as the indications occur. 
Strong evidence indicates that this not only offers significant opportunities to the child, but 
also is far more successful than remedial attempts in later years and results in considerable 
long-term cost-saving to governments, voluntary agencies and parents. 

This requires a new and co-ordinated emphasis on: 

(1) the 0-4 years age group 

(2) pre-schools 

(3) kindergarten 

(4) primary schools. 

It requires, too, particular attention to the needs of rural and isolated children. 

The recommendations which follow, when fully phased in, should not involve any significant 
additional costs to governments and could be cost-saving in the longer run. 

Students With Special Learning Disabilities 
It is recommended that: 

13.3.11.1 The aim should be to develop the intellectual, physical and social potential 
of each individual, inculcating a sense of real worth, self-esteem, acceptability 
and belonging within the general community. 

13.3.11.2 In the determination and delivery of educational and other services, the special 
interests of each individual student should be the primary consideration. 

13.3.11.3 In the process of reaching determinations, full discussions should be had with 
the parents, their views and family circumstances taken into account and their 
continuous involvement in the educational process encouraged. 

13.3.11.4 In order to meet the possible changing needs of the student, regular re¬ 
assessments should be made of the student’s progress and flexible facilities 
and programs provided. 

13.3.11.5 Towards the achievement of those goals: 

• facilities for the earliest possible detection, expert diagnosis and prognosis 
should be available; 

• co-ordinated facilities for the optimal programming of treatment, remediation, 
education and socialisation be provided; 

• regular expert monitoring of individual progress take place; 
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• flexible use of all available options (e.g. the home, the clinic, specialist 
voluntary organisations, special schools, neighbourhood schools, special 
classes in schools, etc.) be undertaken according to the student’s varying 
priorities of needs; 

• where the neighbourhood school is deemed the most desirable location to 
meet the needs of an individual student at a particular developmental stage: 

— appropriate physical resources (e.g. ramps, special toilets, vehicle 
access, etc.) should be provided; 

— adequate special support teachers should be available to advise the 
regular class teachers, prepare special programs, counsel students and 
arrange withdrawal projects; 

— the student should be re-assessed from time to time to ascertain whether 
the particular delivery of services is the most appropriate to the 
individual’s current needs; 

— the educational interests of other children in the classroom should be 
regularly monitored and maintained. 

13.3.11.6 More curriculum materials be developed for special education. 

13.3.11 .7 An expert review and assessment of the integration process be undertaken every 
five years, with a public report, including information on integration and other 
procedures in other states and other countries. 

13.3.11.8 Because special education involves multi-disciplinary factors, an inter¬ 
departmental task force or other appropriate body be established to identify 
and report upon: 

• the availability of all agencies (State, Federal, local Government and 
voluntary) associated with the delivery of diagnosis, remediation, education 
and care to disabled children and their families; 

• the co-ordination of all such activities and the dissemination of information 
as to their availability; 

• the facilities available for early detection, diagnosis, monitoring and 
remediation including Community Health Centres and Special Education 
Support Centres, with special attention to the needs of the 0-4 years age group; 

• the facilities at special pre-schools and regular pre-schools; 

• the distribution of services, especially for rural dwellers. 

13.3.11.9 The existing bodies involved in the co-ordination of the delivery of special 
education services, the Disabilities Co-ordinating Unit in the Cabinet Office 
and the Disabilities Advisory Council within the Family and Community Services 
Portfolio take on a greater pro-active role. 

Students With Special Learning Difficulties 

13.3.11.10 While special learning difficulties are to be found in children of all intellectual 
and physical potential (and therefore in most classrooms) and acknowledging 
the wide range of socio-economic, familial and other environmental factors 
which can influence individual behaviour patterns: 

• pre-service teacher training should develop skills to enable initial recognition 
of children with both special learning disabilities and difficulties; 

• all teachers should be the basic remedial teachers; 
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• special support teaching and advice should be available to the regular 
classroom teacher. 

13.3.11.11 Every effort should be made to ensure that each child has acquired the basic 
skills, motivation to learn and self-esteem by Year 6. 

13.3.11.12 Whether progression through school is by age or not, it must be linked with 
remedial treatment. 

General 

13.3.11.13 Because early detection and remediation have the greatest potential for an 
optimum outcome, the main thrust of available resources in future should be 
phased in to early childhood, pre-school and primary school. In the longer 
run, the cost efficiency of early intervention is far greater than remediation 
attempts in secondary schools. 

13.3.11.14 School counsellors be allocated to the areas of greatest need, not by rigid 
formula, and that their working time be concentrated effectively within the 
schools with the minimum of administrative duties. 

13.3.11.15 Future legislation should specify a range of options aimed at providing the 
best possible education, the least restrictive environment and the maximum 
flexibility between facilities. 

13.4 ABORIGINAL STUDENTS 

13.4.1 Introduction 

Although some significant progress has been made in recent years, many Aboriginal children 
still experience severe educational disadvantage by contrast with the wider community. 

The past two decades have witnessed a very substantial allocation of Federal and State 
government resources towards Aboriginal welfare as a whole, including education. Because 
the roots of disadvantage are so deep and complex, it is still too early to measure the impact 
and outcome of those resources and the effects of current policies. 

Very few Australians understand the immense differences between the environment of the 
western world and the traditional culture, religion, family and tribal structure, division of 
labour and methods of learning and communication of the Aborigine. Fewer still know 
of the rich and complex histoiy of the Aboriginal people, their achievements in survival, 
conservation of natural resources, their development of skills and creative arts. To know 
is to appreciate the present sense of alienation and loss of dignity and sense of purpose 
of many Aborigines. To spread a sympathetic understanding throughout the community 
is an essential step in the healing and uniting process. 

13.4.2 Aboriginal Students 

The Department of Education has advised that in 1988 there were 14,932 Aboriginal and 
Torres Strait Islander students in NSW government schools, representing approximately 
2% of the total school population. 

The same source indicated that there are about 55 trained Aboriginal teachers, being 0.1 % 
of the NSW teaching service, and 161 Aboriginal Education Assistants (AEAs). 

Bald statistics emphasise the dimensions of the task ahead: 

• the Aboriginal retention rate to Year 12 in NSW government schools is approximately 
10% compared with 46% for non-Aboriginals; 
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• there is a 40% attrition rate in Year 12 alone; 

• the great majority of Year 12 students score in the bottom 25 % of aggregate HSC results; 

• 5-6% of the Aboriginal enrolment are in support classes for students with intellectual 
disabilities; 

• there is a high truancy rate. (57) 

Nevertheless, this paints somewhat too negative a picture and cannot suggest what might 
well be considerably higher retention if the secondary school curriculum were more relevant 
to Aboriginal perceptions and an effective school/TAFE interface were available. 

The following tables present a more hopeful and optimistic picture revealing a steadily rising 
retention rate throughout the secondary school years: 

Table 13.2: 


Aboriginal Students in NSW Government Secondary schools, 1985-88 


Yr 7 Yr 8 Yr 9 

Yr 10 

Yr 11 

Yr 12 

Special 

Total 

1985 

1533 1501 1325 

942 

287 

104 

163 

5855 

1986 

1429 1557 1328 

996 

355 

129 

133 

5927 

1987 

1305 1428 1429 

1064 

417 

194 

203 

6040 

1988 

1341 1358 1370 

1139 

581 

259 

170 

6218 

Source: NSW Department of Education 

— Term 2 Census 




Table 13.3: 







Aboriginal Students 4 Percentage Retention Rates from Year Group to Year Group in NSW Government 

Secondary Schools 1985-88 







Yr7-8 Yr8-9 

Yr9-10 

Yrl0-ll 

Yrll-12 

Yr9-12 

YrlO-12 

W* 

101.6 88.5 

mimm 

msm 

44.9 

NA 

NA 


99.9 91.8 


wXemm- 

54.6 

NA 

20.6 

tmwM 

104.1 95.9 

KXH 


62.1 

19.5 

26.0 

Notes: 







(1) Caution should be used when using retention rates for Aboriginal students because there are not 7 

years of data available. 






(2) Data are not available before 1985 through the NSW Department of Education source. 

Table 13.4: 







Aboriginal Students’ Retention Rates in NSW, 1973-85 




Year 

Year 7-12 


No of HSC 


Year 7- 

HSC 


Retention Rate 


Candidates 


Retention Rate 


(%) 




(%> 


1973-78 

6.9 


50 


5.5 


1974-79 

9.1 


57 


6.7 


1975-80 

6.4 


57 


5.2 


1976-81 

7.8 


86 


6.9 


1977-82 

6.7 


85 


6.5 


1978-83 

7.6 


91 


6.9 


1979-84 

8.6 


98 


7.6 


1980-85 

9.0 


111 


7.0 



Source: Retention Rates are derived from the Commonwealth Department of Education's June returns 
of Aboriginal Secondary Grants holders. This information was provided in a booklet produced 
by the NSW Aboriginal Education Consultative Group. 


13.4.3 Aboriginal Disadvantage 

Aboriginal disadvantage was described in one submission as resulting from “a legacy of 
two hundred years of racism, discrimination and non-participation in the education system 
of mainstream Australia” and as “further symptomatic of a community characterised by 
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poverty, illiteracy, unemployment and unemployability, alcoholism and alienation from the 
social fabric of (white) Australia”. 

Factors cited in submissions in association with these poor outcomes are both within and 
beyond the school setting, as are suggested provisions in addressing the educational 
disadvantage of Aboriginal Australians. Factors which originate primarily beyond the school 
setting include economic disadvantage and poorer living standards, health and housing 
problems, racial discrimination, social and cultural alienation, geographical isolation and 
lack of facilities, and lack of co-ordination among services at various levels of government. 
Thus, community development measures such as financial assistance, health, welfare and 
housing programs, hostel accommodation and increased employment and training 
opportunities are seen as being essential. Early intervention programs and pre-school education 
are also suggested in submissions to the Committee. 

Within schools, the cultural separation between home and school is identified as a particular 
problem. Schools are seen by Aboriginal Australians as representing white middle class 
values, such as personal excellence, competition, speed of task completion, and questioning 
of information, whereas Aboriginal cultures de-emphasise personal achievement, value co¬ 
operation and mutual reinforcement, and accept teachings without question/ 58 * Current 
pedagogical approaches are also seen as not always compatible with Aboriginal learning 
styles, while low teacher expectations, stereotyping of Aboriginal Australians in textbooks 
and children’s literature, and low self-esteem of Aboriginal children have also been identified 
as factors operating in the school setting to disadvantage Aborigines/ 59 * 

13.4.4 An Aboriginal Perspective 

In addressing this disadvantage, it has been stated that “the most challenging issue of all 
is to ensure that education is available to all Aboriginal people in a manner that reinforces 
rather than suppress their unique cultural identity”/ 60 * Schools are seen as needing to 
become more aware of, and more responsive to. Aboriginal culture and values, particularly 
in regard to curriculum, teachers and teaching, community involvement, and student needs. 

A need is seen for the development of an Aboriginal perspective in all curriculum, with 
such a perspective not being extraneous but “an integral part of the curriculum and its value 
systems”/ 61 * The curriculum should also be “relevant and locally devised”/ 62 * Aboriginal 
Studies is seen as a crucial part of this curriculum development, with the history and culture 
of Aboriginal people becoming a standard element of the school curriculum for all students. 
Others suggest alternative curricula for Aboriginal students, which may include a combination 
of in-school and out of school learning experiences, and combined school and TAFE 
study/ 63 * 


13.4.5 Teaching 

In regard to teachers and teaching, the use of alternative teaching styles, “taking account 
of Aboriginal children’s culture and background and attempting to synthesise these into 
the teaching of literacy, numeracy and other social skills” is encouraged/ 64 * There are 
suggestions that pre-service training for all new teachers include information on teaching 
Aboriginal students, and on past and present Aboriginal cultural heritage, and that staff 
development and support services for teachers be provided. Special fitness appointments 
based on training/expertise and understanding of Aboriginal education for teachers placed 
in schools with large Aboriginal enrolments, and improved working conditions for teachers 
in these schools, are also recommended. 

There are calls for the training and placement of more Aboriginal teachers and Aboriginal 
Education Assistants (AEAs) in schools, in order to increase the congruity between Aboriginal 
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homes and school by providing an Aboriginal presence in the school, and to provide more 
workforce stability in geographically isolated or difficult-to-staff schools. Experiments already 
begun in providing off-campus teacher pre-service opportunities in Aboriginal communities 
should be encouraged and if evaluated favourably should be extended to increase the numbers 
of fully trained Aboriginal teachers. There are particular concerns regarding the nature of 
the AEAs’ role and their status, training and selection, and means of assisting and encouraging 
Aboriginal people to become AEAs. 

13.4.6 Aboriginal Communities 

The close involvement and participation of Aboriginal communities in the planning and 
provision of education, in such areas as curriculum development, staffing and school 
organisation, are also seen as important in decreasing alienation between home and school. 
Some writers call for the principle of Aboriginal self-determination to be applied in schools, 
with the establishment of independent Aboriginal community schools and learning 
centres. (65) Greater community involvement could also be facilitated through local 
Aboriginal educational co-ordinating groups, adult and community educational activities, 
and school-community liaison officers. 

13.4.7 Co-ordination of Programs 

On a wider scale, the need is expressed for a co-ordination of programs, with clearly defined 
standards, goals and objectives, and performance reviews of effectiveness against these 
objectives. Evaluation of existing programs, staff, teaching materials and methodology in 
the area of Aboriginal education is also suggested. Some submissions drew attention to 
the need to review and develop clear guidelines on the criteria used for placing Aboriginal 
students in support classes. 

A variety of programs is suggested to address Aboriginal students’ welfare and educational 
needs. The establishment of appropriate school discipline and welfare policies and practices 
is seen as essential. Work experience, career guidance and counselling services, and programs 
to increase self-esteem, confidence and motivation are also recommended. Academic 
assistance, through special class placement, if appropriate, and tutoring and remedial 
programs, particularly in basic skills, is also seen as important, together with assistance 
and encouragement to stay at school, and special entry provisions to tertiary institutions. 

The attitudes of non-Aboriginal Australians are seen as another area for change in order 
to achieve genuine recognition of the sense of alienation and loss of relevance and culture 
suffered by Aboriginal people. There is a need for the gaining of insights into the depth 
of Aboriginal culture and the great achievement of Aboriginals in living with and 
understanding their environment. Several authors see the elimination of prejudice as a major 
priority, through education or an “Anti Racism Policy.” <66) 


13.4.8 The Committee*s Approach 

The Committee of Review acknowledges the rich history, culture, traditions, skills and 
achievements of the Aboriginal people. 

It emphasises that the background history and culture of this country before the European 
settlement should be accurately taught to all so that a fuller understanding between Aboriginal 
Australians and other Australians can be achieved. 

It believes that this and other measures are important in overcoming a feeling among 
Aboriginal Australians of cultural and social alienation and of re-establishing in them a 
proper sense of dignity, pride and personal worth. 
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It stresses that the school is vital in assisting to overcome any latent or real racist attitudes 
in children and their families. In its school visits the Committee was encouraged to observe 
worthwhile progress in this regard. 

It emphasises that, if Aboriginal students are to be retained at school beyond Year 10, the 
courses must be relevant to them and perceived to be beneficial both in vocation and in 
the whole of life. 

The Committee believes that Aboriginal educationists should be progressively integrated 
into all levels of teaching and decision-making. 

13.4.9 Recommendations 

In order to redress the problem of educational disadvantage experienced by many Aboriginal 
children and so that a strong sense of real personal worth and cultural identity can be 
engendered in these children in particular and Aboriginal Australians in general, it is 
recommended that: 

13.4.9.1 An educationist nominated by the Aboriginal Education Consultative Group be 
appointed as a member of the Board of Studies and that there be appropriate 
Aboriginal representation on the relevant curriculum and syllabus committees 
of the Board. 

13.4.9.2 Action be taken to ensure that Aboriginal children are not placed in 
remedial/special support classes without a thorough review of their needs and 
abilities. 

13.4.9.3 School principals and careers advisers establish liaison with employers to facilitate 
employment of Aboriginal students. 

13.4.9.4 The Board of Studies initiate the development of appropriate curriculum resources 
and support materials for use in the education of Aboriginal Australians and 
in Aboriginal studies. 

The existing practice of teaching Aboriginal history, culture and achievements 
in government and other schools be endorsed and that more curriculum materials 
be developed to encourage teachers and schools in the teaching of such courses. 

In order to enhance home-school liaison with Aboriginal families and to provide 
more Aboriginal education services, a high priority be given to the training and 
employment of additional Aboriginal Education Assistants in areas of high 
Aboriginal school population. 

Aboriginal parents be encouraged to become members of parent bodies such 
as school councils and that where necessary affirmative action strategies be 
implemented to foster their participation. 

More Aboriginal Australians be encouraged, especially by principals and teachers, 
to enter teacher training colleges for service in schools throughout the State; 
for example, by encouraging off-campus teacher training courses close to the 
local community. 

A study be made of the Associate Diploma in Aboriginal Education and Diploma 
of Teaching (Aboriginal Education) part-time courses undertaken in Aboriginal 
communities which were commenced recently by the Catholic College of Education 
(Sydney) and, if merited, other colleges be encouraged to undertake similar 
courses. 

13.4.9.10 All pre-service teacher education include Aboriginal heritage and culture. 


13.4.9.5 

13.4.9.6 

13.4.9.7 

13.4.9.8 

13.4.9.9 
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13.4.9.11 In schools with a significant Aboriginal population, a challenge model of providing 
the principal and part of the staff be developed and implemented; such a model 
should involve special fitness appointments and special training prior to the taking 
up of positions. 

13.4.9.12 Effective co-ordination be achieved among the relevant government agencies 
such as health, welfare, housing and community affairs. 

13.5 MULTICULTURALISM AND EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGE 
13.5.1 Changed Demography 

The continuing growth of immigration in Australia and the cultural diversity it has brought 
with it have presented new challenges to Education. 

The classroom and playground interaction of children of many different races, cultures, 
languages and religions has been an enriching process for all, widening the horizons of 
young Australians towards better global understanding. Concurrently, it has called for new 
approaches to teaching and learning. 

The 1986 Commonwealth Census provides an overall perspective of these changes in 
analysing a New South Wales population of 5,531,550, of whom about 20 per cent were 
overseas bom. 

Of the 1,244,490 children between 0-14 years in this State in 1986, a total of 1,153,414 
or 92.7 % were bom in Australia. The birthplace origins of the 7.3 % bom elsewhere were: 


Oceania 

12,664 

UK and Ireland 

12,570 

Southern Europe 

4,599 

Other Europe 

5,198 

USSR 

279 

Eastern Asia 

6,412 

South Eastern Asia 

16,668 

Southern Asia 

2,744 

Middle East 

5,617 

South America 

3,703 

Other America 

4,117 

Africa 

3,908 

Not stated 

12,598 


91,077 


Of the Australian-born children, 32 per cent had either one or both parents bom overseas. 
The majority of these parents were bom in the United Kingdom, Ireland and Europe. 

Of the children aged between 5 and 14 years, the 1986 Census records that 14.3% per 
cent spoke a language other than English at home. For most of these children (91 per cent) 
their ability to speak English was described as well or very well. Only a small number, 
9,634, were described as either not speaking English well or not speaking it at all. 

There were 66,727 children aged 0-4 who had a mother who spoke a language other than 
English. Three in four of these children’s mothers described their own ability to speak English 
as well or very well: 
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Very well 

32,722 

Well 

17,977 

Not well 

13,430 

Not at all 

2,093 

Not stated 

505 


66,727 


It should be noted that people’s perceptions of their own and their child’s/children’s ability 
to speak a language may not be a reliable guide to the actual degree of proficiency in the 
language. 

More than fifty languages other than English were spoken by children in NSW, the most 
common being Arabic spoken by 2.56 per cent of all children, Greek 1.86 per cent, Italian 
1.55 per cent and Chinese languages 1.23 per cent. 

A NSW Department of Education census of students of non-English speaking background 
was carried out in June 1988. Students of non-English speaking background are defined 
as those in whose home a language other than English is spoken. The census revealed the 
following profile: 

• There were 130,505 NESB (non-English Speaking Background) students, representing 
17.2% of all enrolments. 

• Year 12 had the largest proportion, 22.1 per cent, while Year 1 had the smallest, 
15.4 per cent. 

The distributions by Departmental regions were as follows: 


Metropolitan East 

46,703 

Metropolitan South West 

35,003 

Metropolitan West 

22,346 

Metropolitan North 

12,725 


116,777 

8,258 
2,454 
1,188 
736 
615 
425 
_52 

13,728 
130,505 

13.5.2 Evidence Before the Committee 

Written and oral evidence before the Committee emphasised six main points: 

• the difficulties of NESB students; 

• the desirability of retaining their native languages and cultures; 

• the need to link parents, schools and the community; 

• the need to overcome racism; 

• unemployment and socio-economic difficulties; 

• the central purpose of education to provide for vocation and life in Australia. 


South Coast 
Hunter 
Riverina 
North Coast 
Western 
North West 
Head Office 
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13.5.3 Students from Non-English Speaking Backgrounds 

Submissions received supported arguments in the literature that people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds are disadvantaged through difficulties in participating in or having 
access to opportunities available in the community, with NESB students needing special 
assistance to enable them to benefit fully from attendance at school. (67) One submission 
stated: 

Children start school with varying sets of values, ideals, cultures, experiences and histories, 
all of which affects the way children respond to school and learning in general. . . In 
order to address the current inequality of opportunity, these basic individual differences 
must be taken into account and catered for within the [education] system, if not, the 
system merely perpetuates the differences that already exist between the children and 
their potential futures. 

The most visible disadvantages suffered by these students relate to language differences 
and difficulties, with proficiency and fluency in all aspects of English seen as being essential 
for academic success and full participation in society. Cultural values, family structure and 
dynamics, religious beliefs and effects of the migration process impact on the students and 
their education. It was asserted that mainstream schools and curricula have a strong Anglo- 
Celtic bias, with children of non-English speaking background seen as suffering from 
disadvantage in terms of identity, self-esteem, ethnicity and roots, as well as discrimination 
and prejudice. 

Particular problems were also seen for such children in losing touch with their linguistic 
and cultural background, and living in a family unit without a common language. Their 
parents may experience difficulties in communicating with schools and educational authorities, 
while, particularly in schools with a large enrolment of these students, inter-ethnic rivalry, 
ethnic exclusivity, and differing values in gender relations can all affect student-student 
and teacher-student relations. 

Some students experience difficulty in meeting their religious obligations during the school 
day when no provisions are made for them. Some schools also need to be more sensitive 
to their dress and uniform requirements in relation to students of ethnic background. 

Poverty and low socio-economic status may also be additional problems. A recent government 
report, in examining the relative status of different groups, states: 

It is critical to emphasise that disadvantage is not a function of ethnicity. Rather, it is 
a function of the particular factors marking disadvantage which are more recurrent in 
some groups than others. Success or failure in the labour market is the major determinant 
of disadvantage. (68) 

Thus, issues such as youth and adult unemployment, occupational segregation, income and 
social mobility are important in examining the needs of NESB students. 

In regard to educational provision, effective programs in English as a Second Language 
(ESL) were seen as the single most important key to equality of educational outcomes. ESL 
students can be divided into three generalised categories: 

First phase learners: students whose understanding and production of spoken or written 
English is obviously limited in all social and educational situations. 

Second phase learners: students whose understanding and production of spoken and written 
English is progressing, but is still limited in some social and educational situations.. 

Third phase learners: students who generally function fluently and effectively in English, 
but who may occasionally need assistance in coping with the demands of English in specific 
situations, for example, the formal registers of English required for secondary school subjects. 
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ESL services for the latter two groups in particular were seen as being compromised by 
an inter-governmental dispute over funding for the General Support element of the ESL 
Program, which provides support for children in mainstream schools. This situation was 
seen in one submission as “systematically eroding the educational futures of thousands of 
children in New South Wales”. 

There was also discussion of the most suitable methods of provision of ESL programs. 
The whole school approach, withdrawal ESL classes and parallel classes taught by E§L 
trained teachers were discussed. It was argued that the whole-school approach, while a 
very beneficial one, should be additional to, rather than a substitute for, parallel and 
withdrawal organisation. 

As well as English language proficiency, home language maintenance was seen as important 
for NESB children. Such maintenance is addressed through three main types of program 
in NSW: 

(a) transitional bilingual education, which is directed at ensuring that for NESB children, 
conceptual development continues without interruption while English is being taught; 

(b) community language education, which seeks to provide opportunities for the study 
of languages other than English both for children for whom such languages are their 
first language and for other children; 

(c) ethnic schools, which are after hours, community based schools established and run 
by various ethnic groups. 

Home language maintenance is seen in a Commonwealth Report as being: 

of critical importance to many immigrant parents, who see the home language link as 
a vital communicative link... [without which] many non-English speaking parents fear 
the breakdown of close family ties, the lessening of parental influence and the 
devaluing of the traditional role of each parent. (69) 

It was also seen in submissions as an acknowledgement of cultural and linguistic legitimacy, 
as assisting with cultural pride and identity by providing both a link with a cultural heritage 
and a focus for a present sense of belonging in a group, and as enhancing self-esteem and 
confidence. Education in languages other than English may also provide students with an 
awareness of the characteristics and needs of other ethnic communities and increase students’ 
job prospects through multi-lingual proficiency. Some submissions argued that, wherever 
possible, both primary and secondary schools should increasingly take responsibility for 
providing home language maintenance courses where they have significant numbers of 
students who speak a particular language. 

Ethnic schools were seen as being particularly important through their emphasis on cultural, 
as well as language maintenance, ability to serve small or dispersed ethnic communities, 
provision of an opportunity for parents from ethnic communities to be involved in, and 
have some control over their children’s education, and symbolic expression of “the 
fundamental right of freedom of choice” for ethnic communities. Some submissions suggested 
that ethnic schools be acknowledged as schools within the meaning of the Education and 
Public Instruction Act, to become the responsibility of the Minister for Education, and to 
be eligible for Government funding. It was also suggested that the qualifications of teachers 
in ethnic schools be recognised and that they have access to resources and staff development 
in mainstream schools. 

The need for a multicultural perspective to permeate all areas of education, overriding 
curricular and disciplinary boundaries, was also strongly emphasised in submissions. 
Multicultural education is seen by the NSW Ministry of Education as being geared to 
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broadening options and increasing understanding among all Australians, and as incorporating 
two concepts: 

(a) Education in a multicultural society: this involves teaching practice which recognises 
the demographic composition of Australian society, its diversity of cultures and languages. 
Accordingly, appropriate teaching material accurately illustrates and reflects indigenous 
and evolving Australian society. 

(b) Education for a multicultural society: this involves both a teaching perspective and 
related practice aimed at ensuring equitable access to educational opportunity, decision¬ 
making processes and educational outcomes for all groups in Australian society . <70) 

The aims of multicultural education, which are regarded as being appropriate for all schools 
in NSW, regardless of NESB enrolment, are seen to include the development in all children 
of intercultural understanding and behaviour that fosters inter-ethnic harmony and an 
awareness of the contribution which people of many different cultural backgrounds have 
made and are making to Australia.* 71 * 

Increasing the participation of ethnic parents and communities in schools, and overcoming 
home-school language differences are another area of concern. Submissions argued that 
the practice of communicating in languages that parents can understand should be encouraged; 
and interpreting and translating services, and ethnic home-school or community liaison officers 
should be provided. Assessments, counselling and careers advice in each student’s 
predominant language were also suggested. 

Other suggestions in submissions for improving the educational outcomes of NESB students 
included: 

• review of curriculum materials to eliminate racist stereotypes; 

• staff development, consultants and other support services; 

• specialist school staff; 

• assistance in examinations, and exemption from formal examinations, as necessary; 

• provision of suitable facilities at schools to enable students from whatever background 
to perform their religious obligations during the school day; 

• flexibility in school uniform/dress requirements to take account of the special needs 
of some students; 

• specific ethnic representation on the Board of Secondary Education. 

13.5.4 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee is concerned that a Commonwealth immigration policy which does not 
concurrently provide adequate funding for ESL programs creates significant educational 
handicaps for many children of non-English speaking backgrounds. Competency in English 
is clearly essential to overall learning and successful outcomes. The resolution of this urgent 
matter is one involving Federal/State relations. 

The Committee believes also that the learning and retention of the child’s background language 
and culture are of significance to the child and family in maintaining a sense of identity 
and also an enrichment to Australian society as a whole. Australian society is relatively 
impoverished in people with multi-lingual skills. The encouragement of these skills by language 
schools makes a major contribution to Australia's resource of such skills. 

A multicultural classroom demands of the teacher a sensitivity for the diversity of cultural 
backgrounds of students. In reaching this broader feeling both concrete knowledge in the 
relevant historical and geographical background and an emphasis upon tolerance and anti¬ 
racism are important. 
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It calls, too, for the recognition of individual religious practices (e. g. holy days, the provision 
of rooms for voluntary religious observances) and a flexibility in the school regulations 
regarding clothing where the particular culture requires it. 

In making such calls the Committee draws attention to the fine line that the school, along 
with the whole community, must tread. To call for total familiarity with all the cultural 
groups represented would be to place a demoralising load on teachers. Yet we can all, 
schools in particular, make progress towards greater knowledge. The concept of a 
multicultural society, in encouraging the sustenance of a diversity of cultures, can only 
proceed securely in an environment where the law is upheld by all. Similarly we must operate 
within the limits of our legal forms and traditions which shaped the mainstream culture 
but that does not mean we cannot show flexibility in our approaches. 

The Committee believes that requests from ethnic schools for registration will not be in 
their best interests unless these schools offer the minimum curriculum requirements. Other 
ways of assisting them, however, should be explored. 

13.5.5 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

13.5.5.1 Recognising that adequate ESL courses are vital to the education of many children 
of ethnic origins, the NSW Government strongly urge the Commonwealth 
Government to provide adequate funding for this purpose. 

13.5.5.2 While acknowledging the financial restraints upon the NSW State Government, 
priority be given to ESL programs. 

13.5.5.3 The Department of Education assist children in learning and retaining their 
background language and culture by the provision of school accommodation (at 
nights or weekends) subject to school regulations for such uses. 

13.5.5.4 The clauses 71-75 in the Rawlinson Report relating to Religious Observances in 
Schools be adopted, that rooms be made available for religious observances and 
that there be flexibility in school regulations regarding clothing where the particular 
culture requires it, 

13.5.5.5 An appreciation of diverse cultures and a racial tolerance and understanding be 
part of a school’s goals. 

13.5.5.6 In determining the composition of the Board of Studies, the special interests of 
ethnic communities be taken into account. 

13.6 GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 
13.6.1 Introduction 

The aim of education is to assist in the development of each child’s potential. For most 
children, this implies an all-round education designed to raise individual possibilities and 
growth in a variety of learning areas, generally including academic, performance, creativity, 
and physical and social education. For most children these opportunities flow from the regular 
curriculum (both overt and hidden) in regular schools. 

But for some children, special provision is required to assist them to overcome undue learning 
Problems which the regular classroom cannot fully cope with. Children with marked learning 
difficulties and those with appreciable physical or intellectual impairments have long been 
provided with special help in education through remedial and support teachers and counsellors. 
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At the other extreme are those children with exceptional gifts and talents. These have 
sometimes been overlooked and inadequately nurtured in regular schools. Such children 
must be regarded as a highly prized resource for our nation’s future. Failure to develop 
their gifts and talents makes for a significant loss, both for the community at large, and 
for those individual children. 

13.6.2 Definitions 

The Senate Select Committee on the Education of Gifted and Talented Children (1988), 
although stating that “the concept of giftedness is so complex that it is difficult to arrive 
at a single satisfactory definition”, 1 ™ advances the following definition: “Gifted children 
are those with potential to perform at a level considerably superior to that of their age 
peers”.™ The Macdonald Report (1977) defines talented students as “an atypical group 
possessing exceptional abilities and capable of outstanding performance”,™ and a similar 
definition is used by the NSW Department of Education.™ 

The key to “giftedness” is “exceptional ability”, the capability of performance “considerably 
superior” to their age peers. Hence, hard-working children do not necessarily fall within 
this definition, neither do those children whose parents seek to push them to higher levels 
of performance. Children exhibiting cleverness, “an ear for music”, “easy ball skills” and 
the like, do not necessarily fall within the ambit of “giftedness”. The latter implies an 
“exceptional ability” well beyond the performance level of age mates. 

13.6.3 Constraints 

The Macdonald Report makes the oft-quoted observation that “the talented are possibly 
the most disadvantaged group in our schools for they generally have not received sufficient 
stimulation to achieve their full potential”.™ Lack of recognition. and appropriate 
provision for academically gifted children can cause them to become disaffected with 
schooling. 

A major constraint is that of recognition of a special gift in a child. Teachers, in each of 
the learning areas, have a responsibility for identification and may need pre-service and 
in-service training to help them do this. The provision of specialist teachers has been 
suggested, such as a Support Teacher (Gifted Child) in designated schools or clusters of 
schools, to assist teachers in identifying gifted students and implementing appropriate 
programs. Greater teacher communication both within and between schools, and more flexible 
working hours to facilitate after-school activities were also suggested to the Committee. 

A further constraint is the capacity of the school to provide adequate means for nurturing 
giftedness and for encouraging such a child to develop his or her potential. Traditionally, 
the school has been expected to nurture academic and intellectual giftedness. However, 
some teachers substantially teach to “the middle of the class” and the gifted may be at 
once overlooked due to their easy capacity to reach acceptable classroom levels, and also 
to their relative “goodness” as students. In fact, often left to their own devices,, or 
unrecognised, the gifted may well underachieve, lose motivation and interest, and quickly 
become bored and negative. 

Another constraint is that the resources of teachers are limited, particularly that of time, 
as their need to cope with a variety of activities dissuades them from preparing enrichment 
activities for the gifted. 

Another constraint relates to the regulations applying to the award of certificates in NSW 
schools. These mitigate against any form of accelerated progression. 

A final constraint is that school curricula are organised in an age-based and lock-step fashion. 
Teachers are primarily concerned with teaching a standard curriculum to all students, with 
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the curriculum and organisation of the school assuming something of a uniform rate of learning 
and progress of all students. 

13.6.4 The Diversity of Giftedness 

“Giftedness” is a many faceted concept, ranging from an exceptional ability in problem¬ 
solving through an exceptional capacity to create visual images to an exceptional ability 
to provide charismatic leadership. The very purpose of the traditional comprehensive school 
is to provide opportunities for different types of giftedness to emerge, to be recognised, 
and to some degree, to be nurtured. However, any one school cannot adequately nurture 
all the gifts of children. Consequently, there is a need for diversity in educational offerings 
if the real potential of the gifted is to be adequately tapped. 

13.6.5 The Diversity of Educational Offerings 

In each of the Learning Areas, gifted children can be accommodated by special schools, 
such as selective, senior or specialist high schools; and in comprehensive schools by special 
classes, such as selective, streamed or withdrawal classes. Outside-school provisions include 
weekend and vacation courses, summer schools and competitions.* 77 * One advantage of 
such special provisions is in allowing the gifted the comradeship and stimulation of similarly 
gifted children. 

A wide variety of other provisions was recommended in the submissions to assist the gifted, 
including: 

• scholarships and bursaries to special schools; 

• special fitness appointments for selective school teachers; 

• making the HSC a “challenge” examination; 

• more effective communication with, and assistance to, parents; 

• more flexible school curricula to allow widened subject choices; 

• use of technology for enrichment work; 

• pre-school provision (following early identification). 

There were also calls for more flexibility in school and curriculum organisation, and for 
more emphasis on “competency-based” rather than “age-based” placement, allowing talented 
children the opportunity to progress more quickly. 

One submission noted: 

Since the essence of giftedness is to be in advance intellectually and practically, as well 
as sometimes spiritually and emotionally of one’s age-cohort, no amount of “extension” 
work at the lower level ever truly compensates for being held back from tackling advanced 
subjects. 

The same submission argued that: 

for the academically gifted, accelerated progression should extend beyond school to tertiary 
level through early entrance programs to tertiary institutions, such as that operating at 
the University of Seattle, USA. 

13.6.6 The Issue of Accelerated Progression 

While accelerated progression is a frequently advanced suggestion regarding provision for 
the gifted, the Senate Select Committee cautions that “one of the most striking features 
of the gifted children is their diversity. No one form of educational provision will suit them 
all”. As the Committee notes, educational programs for the talented may be provided within 
the school environment, outside it or a combination of both. They may involve qualitatively 
different programs in the regular classroom, or part-time or full-time withdrawal from the 
classroom.* 78 * 
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Provision for gifted children in the regular classroom is seen as the least disruptive 
approach™, and is the basis of the current NSW Department policy, viz “children with 
special attributes should generally be educated in their normal schools”.* 80 * 

The policy stresses the need for every school and classroom to provide all their students 
with opportunities to develop their individual capacities and abilities. Others note, however, 
logistical difficulties with individual programming in the regular classroom.* 81 ’ 

Many submissions pointed to the shortcomings of the selective school system in providing 
satisfactory extension of talent. Country school children generally have no access to selective 
schools while “average” students in community schools close to selective schools suffer 
deprivation in subject choices and in not being able to interact and learn in a comprehensive 
environment. The present policies certainly do not facilitate the staffing of government 
selective schools with teachers with special training and expertise in teaching talented students. 

Submissions pointed to the need for more flexible curriculum, providing a greater range 
of subjects, more flexibility in choosing courses, great challenge in content, and extension 
tasks for talented students. A common suggestion was the development of a K-12 curriculum 
for the gifted, with prescribed content, sequence of progression and enrichment topics. 

Accelerated progression was subject to a number of criticisms such as: 

• possible problems in social and emotional development; 

• possible dangers in missing vital content by skipping all or parts of years; 

• limited participation in extra-curricular activities due to shyness or physical or emotional 
insecurity; 

• accusations of elitism. 

Reviews of research studies of accelerated progression have generally concluded, however, 
that the large majority of accelerated students outperform their non-accelerated peers of 
equal ability in academic achievement, and the bulk of studies also show no damage to 
psycho-social adjustment and in fact indicate an improved adjustment in some cases.* 82 ’ In 
weighing up the criticisms and benefits advanced for accelerated progression, one submission 
concludes that choices of programs for students must be made on an individual basis rather 
than by “rigid adherence to the age-graded lockstep [that] is, we hope, a thing of the past” . 

13.6.7 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee acknowledges the special needs of the gifted and talented child. 

It emphasises that those needs will vary with each child and at varying stages of individual 
development. The particular talents must be identified and balanced against progress in 
the comprehensive field of education. The physical and social development of the child 
is important to assess. 

While many parents claim the answer to their aspirations for their talented and gifted children 
is to have them attend ''selective ’' schools, educationists generally and the Committee see 
problems with any proliferation of selective schools. Respondents to the Discussion Paper 
generally supported option 2.2.2 (Hi): “rationalise the provision of selective schooling to 
minimise the effects on the choice available to students attending local comprehensive 
schools”. 

The Committee believes that a wide range of options is necessary, restricting the places 
in selective schools and classes to students with exceptional talent and that schools should 
fully consult with parents of gifted children. 
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13.6.8 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

13.6.8.1 Each school should have the particular responsibility for identifying the child with 
academic and intellectual gifts, and for ensuring that such children are adequately 
and appropriately nurtured either within the school or by placement elsewhere, 
in close consultation with the parents. 

13.6.8.2 Each school should have a responsibility for identifying those children with gifts 
in learning areas other than academic/intellectual, and for providing or suggesting 
ways in which those special gifts may be developed, in close consultation with 
the parents. 

13.6.8.3 A variety of options should be available ranging from the normal classroom, to 
the classroom with special facilities and withdrawal opportunities, special classes, 
selective schools, senior high schools, cluster school arrangements, external 
courses, seminars, etc. 

13.6.8.4 An independent group undertake periodic reviews of each of the options noted 
in 13.6.8.3 above to determine its effectiveness or otherwise. 

13.6.8.5 A K-12 curriculum should be developed as a continuum, allowing for natural (as 
distinct from lock-step or age-based) progression. 

13.6.8.6 Placements in selective schools or classes should be restricted to students with 
high academic talent. 

13.6.8.7 Special training should be provided for all teachers, especially those in selective 
schools, to identify and cater for the needs of gifted and talented children. 

13.7 TOWARDS NON-SEXIST EDUCATION 
13.7.1 Introduction 

There is no doubt that girls and boys in the past have been differently treated in their education. 
Although girls are now more likely to finish high school than boys, this is quite a recent 
phenomenon. 

Boys, on the other hand, while they do better in mathematics and science are much more 
likely to be behaviour problems in school; and in their early language learning are much 
more likely to have reading problems. 

It is clear that socialisation practices in the home and in the community mean that both 
boys and girls develop different gender specific expectations of themselves and these 
sometimes have negative implications for their schooling. The negative implications for 
girls have properly received the greater attention in the past two decades as the problems 
of sexism in our society have received close attention. 

Education and employment opportunities for girls have appreciably widened. There have 
been quite dramatic changes to girls’ participation in secondary and tertiary education. 

The postwar years have also seen a steady increase in female retention rates in secondary 
schools to the point where female retention to the Higher School Certificate is greater than 
the male rate (see Table 13.5). This may be due to the fact that schools, as social institutions, 
are even less attractive to less-academic, adolescent boys than they are to less-academic, 
adolescent girls. Research shows that, overall, girls are more likely to conform to school 
structures than are boys. The higher retention rate for girls is paralleled in countries similar 
to Australia. Thus, it is unlikely to be due to specific, local conditions such as apprenticeship 
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schemes that attract young males at the end of Year 10. In any case, these employment 
and training schemes for young males are now almost moribund. The structuring and general 
ethos of the school seem to be important factors underlying the data displayed in Table 13.5. 

Table 13.5: 

Apparent Retention Rates: Category of School for Year 10 and Year 12 Students by Sex. NSW 
Government Schools Non-Government Schools All Schools 

Year Males Females Persons Males Females Persons Males Females Persons 


Per Cent of Year 7 Students Remaining to Year 10 


1983 

88.3 

89.4 

88.8 

99.2 

99.5 

99.3 

91.0 

91.9 

91.4 

1984 

89.0 

90.3 

89.6 

97.3 

96.4 

96.8 

91.0 

91.9 

91.5 

1985 

89.3 

90.1 

89.7 

97.3 

96.4 

96.8 

91.4 

91.8 

91.6 

1986 

89.4 

91.3 

90.3 

97.9 

99.3 

98.6 

91.6 

93.4 

92.5 

1987 

91.2 

92.0 

91.6 

98.3 

99.5 

98.9 

93.1 

94.0 

93.5 

1988 

91.8 

93.9 

92.8 

98.0 

98.9 

98.4 

93.4 

95.3 

94.3 

Per Cent of Year 7 Students Remaining to Year 12 

1983 

29.1 

35.1 

32.0 

55.6 

55.4 

55.5 

35.2 

39.9 

37.5 

1984 

33.8 

38.4 

36.1 

58.2 

58.8 

58.5 

39.6 

43.3 

41.4 

1985 

33.5 

38.9 

36.2 

58.1 

58.9 

58.5 

39.5 

43.9 

41.7 

1986 

36.7 

41.7 

39.1 

59.6 

60.5 

60.0 

42.4 

46.6 

44.4 

1987 

38.7 

44.4 

41.5 

61.4 

64.7 

63.0 

44.6 

49.8 

47.1 

1988 

42.5 

49.4 

45.9 

63.8 

69.9 

66.9 

48.0 

54.8 

51.3 


Source: Schools, NSW 1988 (ABS National Schools Collection) 


Notwithstanding increased use of education opportunities, recent research generally recognises 
that girls continue to experience educational disadvantage in some subject areas, especially 
in mathematics and the sciences. The causes put forward for this are complex and multifaceted 
and include structural, attitudinal, societal and individual factors. Similarly, some boys seem 
to be put off, as boys, in the language areas and in some humanities and aesthetics-based 
subjects. 

Recent research suggests that inadequate attention to the “cultural” differences between 
boys and girls has allowed curriculum to be developed and schools to be organised in ways 
which are insensitive to problems of sexism. For a significant number of girls a limited 
view of their career prospects tends to influence their choice of subjects and can lead to 
academic and career aspirations well below their capacity. (83) 

Explanations based on cultural variables attribute girls’ under-participation in certain subjects 
to “the gender coding of their out-of-school socialising experiences, especially in early 
childhood”/ 841 The same could doubtless be written about boys’ under-participation in 
certain other subjects. There is some evidence of differential parental encouragement for 
the development of skills, in line with culturally determined images of appropriate female 
and male behaviour. 

13.7.2 Outcomes for Girls 

Girls and women are seen as being disadvantaged in certain ways in both school and post¬ 
school outcomes. Women in Australia have fewer and lower post-school qualifications than 
men, earn lower average incomes, are concentrated in low status occupations, are more 
likely to be dependent on pensions and benefits, and are in a minority among those in positions 
of greatest social, political and economic influence. 

Educational outcomes for girls which are seen as limiting their future life options are their 
under-participation in scientific and technical subjects, the typically narrow range of options 
considered by them in making career choices and the lower levels of self-esteem in science 
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and mathematics-based subjects contributing to lower academic expectations or aspirations 
in those subjects/ 85 * 

Arguments for improvements in the educational outcomes of girls are not only made on 
grounds of equity, but also of utility. For example: “A society which wastes a substantial 
proportion of its human potential limits its own development and creates costs for 
itself’/ 86 ' 

It was suggested to the Committee that there was a case for moving some of the “traditional 
girls’ subjects” such as Home Science and Textiles and Design onto a more substantial 
technological base. Such a process, advocated by teachers and teacher trainers in the area, 
could not only eliminate the perceptions attached to certain subject areas, but could provide 
replacement curricula which would be more attractive to both sexes. 

Barriers to girls as far as educational outcomes are concerned can be grouped in various 
ways. As we have seen, socialisation practices in the home and community have a major 
impact in telling girls and boys what to deem as “appropriate” in terms of gender. There 
are also barriers that are institutional (school and educational system based). It is clear that 
many such institutional barriers have been increasingly removed. The first female graduates 
came from our universities only a century ago. Female graduates in medicine came later 
still as at first girls were prevented from obtaining medical degrees. More subtle barriers 
that involved encouraging girls to take “feminine” subjects such as Art and Music rather 
than Mathematics and Physics have continued into modem times. 

It is the Committee’s view that, whether intended or not, any remaining barriers to girls 
must be removed. These barriers can be seen as falling within three basic areas: school 
structure and organisation, curriculum and teacher-student interaction. 

13.7.3 The Influence of the School 

Patterns of organisation within schools are recognised as “powerful determinants of young 
people’s perceptions of appropriate roles”. Two organisational aspects have gained most 
attention in recent reports: staff roles and student activities. The allocation of duties in schools, 
if sex-stereotyped, confirms a view of women’s subordinate, dependent status and relates 
their skills to the humanities and to working with younger children. Women are under¬ 
represented in educational leadership and decision-making roles, both at school and system 
level/ 87 ' The Commonwealth Schools Commission states that: 

there are clear links between what girls are learning in schools about being female, and 
the status and role of women employed in schools . , . (which) can reinforce attitudes 
which are damaging to girls’ educational experiences and outcomes, with particular 
authority roles or areas of knowledge being seen as the preserve either of males or 
females/ 88 ' 

In regard to curriculum, it is stated that: 

In any society the selection and transmission of knowledge are controlled by the dominant 
group. There is a growing awareness in Australia that the human experience transmitted 
to students in schools is in fact male experience ... Women’s contribution and their 
social and psychological experiences are either omitted or presented as less valuable than 
those of men/ 89 ' 

Many curricula are seen as reinforcing girls’ perceptions of themselves as subordinate to 
and less competent than boys, with school texts also being male-dominated and portraying 
sex-stereotyped images and roles. Curricula are also seen as failing to compensate for girls 
lack of prior experience in using tools and equipment, and syllabus committees as often 
lacking members with experience and expertise in girls’ education/ 90 ' 
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The importance of the teacher as the “chief mediator of the events of schooling” is seen 
as especially critical. (9,) Teachers have been found to hold differential expectations of girls’ 
and boys’ behaviour, aptitude and future occupations. These differential expectations are 
reflected in classroom processes, with some teachers giving preferential treatment to boys, 
and allowing boys to engage in behaviours which defend and protect this preference. Male 
students are seen as conforming to teacher expectations when they are boisterous and noisy, 
female students when they are quiet and docile/ 92 ’ 

Other teachers give preferential treatment to girls, praising them for their less boisterous 
behaviour. Boys are censured for their lower interest in neatness and in conforming behaviour, 
Some theorists point out that, especially in the early years of primary school, there is a 
tendency towards feminine domination and boys find this atmosphere less acceptable than 
girls. 

Students who misbehave get an inordinate amount of teacher attention. This is a major reason 
why teachers spend at least two-thirds of their time talking to the boys in their classroom 
and the boys occupy at least two-thirds of students’ talking time. Some teachers are alleged 
to make sexist comments in the classroom and to use teaching and learning approaches 
more suitable for males than females. It is further suggested that male classes are more 
likely to engage in higher-order intellectual activities, and teachers are seen as narrowing 
the conceptual development of girls toward the passive reception of information whereas 
a broader, inquiring style is encouraged in boys/ 93 ’ Moreover, teachers are felt to be 
“either unaware of their own bias towards males or accept it as normal”/ 94 ’ If this 
continues to be true it is the more surprising since women now are a majority in the ranks 
of teaching and many of these women teachers are well aware of the problems of sexism 
in education. 

Girls are also seen as being subject to various forms of harassment and hostility from boys, 
and to suffer from isolation and alienation in technology-based subjects, while both sexes 
are subject to peer group pressures in choosing subjects/ 95 ’ 

There is insufficient in-depth research over time to reach firm conclusions on these matters. 
In any case it is clear that sexism in education has been heavily reduced. This is no mandate 
for complacency. 

13.7.4 Attitudinal Factors 

Achievement motivation and self-concept are seen as influential in a relationship between 
school-based variables and educational outcomes. In the early 1970s it was found that many 
girls, particularly in adolescence, are felt to be motivated to avoid success in situations 
involving direct competition with boys, especially in traditional male areas of the 
curriculum. (96 > Whether this continues to the same degree among current adolescents is not 
known. 

A still current social stereotype held by some parts of the population is that such attributes 
as competence, independence, competitiveness and intellectual achievement are basically 
inconsistent with femininity, though positively related to masculinity. Girls have been shown 
as more likely to attribute their own academic success to extrinsic factors (e.g. luck, an 
easy test) and failure to intrinsic factors. 

Suggested educational approaches to improving the outcomes of girls generally fall within 
the categories of organisation, curriculum, and teacher-student interaction. The overriding 
concern is that “girls and women are to be valued equally with boys and men, and the 
needs and interests of girls as well as boys are to be reflected in curriculum content, teaching 
approaches, classroom and school organisation”/ 97 ’ Recent authors also emphasise that the 
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provision of a high quality and equitable education for girls and boys is a “mainstream 
professional responsibility for all teachers and administrators”. (98) 

13.7.5 School Organisation 

There is felt to be a need to continue to increase the participation of women in leadership 
and decision-making, in order to enable the organisation to reflect the widest perspectives 
and utilise all available talent. Such moves are also seen as enhancing students’ acceptance 
of females in non-traditional roles and increasing girls’ self-esteem. 

In the area of school organisation schools now try to ensure that: 

• provision and allocation of staffing and resources take equal account of the resource 
needs of girls and boys; 

• timetables are structured so as to maximise girls’ participation in the full range of 
studies and activities offered by the school; 

• administrative procedures which inappropriately segregate on the basis of sex are 
discouraged; 

• boys and girls have equal access to equipment and facilities. 

It is stated that curriculum needs to be transformed as a whole to: 

• eliminate sexist assumptions about the social and economic roles of women and men; 

• address explicitly the contributions of women to society; 

• reflect the life experiences of girls equally with boys; 

• meet the educational needs and entitlements of girls; 

• emphasise knowledge and skills which are valuable to males and females alike. 199 ’ 

The provision of careers advisory services, courses in personal development and life skills, 
girls in technology programs and welfare services have been taken up as particular initiatives 
to assist girls’ education. Staff development and consultancy services to improve regular 
teachers’ level of understanding of curriculum and teaching strategies are also 
recommended. 000 ’ 

The final major area of emphasis in improving girls’ educational outcomes relates to teacher- 
student interactions and the teaching-learning process. It is argued that girls need to be 
provided with a supportive and challenging learning environment, one which “values girls 
and encourages them to express their needs and interests”. 001 ’ Action to assist teacher 
trainees to rectify their assumptions and behaviours which might disadvantage girls and 
to increase their awareness of girls’ educational needs, equal capacity with boys for learning 
and equal rights in schooling should continue to be emphasised as well. Programs to continue 
to increase the awareness of teachers, students, parents and administrators regarding problems 
of sexism in education are also suggested. 002 ’ 

Single-sex grouping is frequently mentioned as a form of affirmative action for girls. It 
is felt that such groupings may lead to improved participation in high level mathematics 
and science, and raise girls’ self-esteem and confidence, reduce sex-based harassment, provide 
better access to equipment such as computers, and increase diligence and/or achievement. 
Evidence of the effectiveness of such groupings is seen as “ambiguous” and it is suggested 
that: 

the most constructive and helpful approach appears to be for co-educational and single¬ 
sex [settings] to learn from each other, and for each to implement, wherever possible, 
features of the other’s environment which assist in the elimination of sexism from 
education. 003 ’ 
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13.7.6 The Committee’s Approach 

Rather than concentrating exclusively on the disadvantages suffered by girls, the Committee 
believes that emphasis for the future should be on educational opportunity equal for both 
girls and boys, offered free of gender preference or bias. 

In their education both girls and the boys should be: 

• given similarly varied visions of their future; 

• encouraged to become as confident as possible; 

• shown the same breadth of choices in education and employment; 

• given opportunities for developing competence and understanding of social andfamily 
responsibilities as well as vocational and academic competencies. 

The Committee also believes that parents should actively encourage their children to 
understand the concept of a' non-sexist approach to education. 

However, while progress in terms of improved educational opportunity for girls has been 
appreciable, inevitably some traditional attitudes and barriers including sexist stances persist 
and will take time to eradicate. 

Clearly there is a need to ensure the presence of experienced female educationists at all 
relevant levels of teaching and decision-making, together with a regular review of the progress 
of girls through school and beyond. 


13.7 .7 Recommendations 


It is recommended that: 


13.7.7.1 

13.7.7.2 

13.7.7.3 


13.7.7.4 


13.7.7.5 


13.7.7.6 


13.7.7.7 


13.7.7.8 


Educational boards and bodies have an equitable representation of appropriately 
qualified women appointed to them. 

In the determination of members to constitute the Board of Studies, particular 
emphasis should be given to the appointment of a number of people (both men 
and women) with demonstrated interest and expertise in the education of girls. 

Promotion policies and procedures within the teaching service continue to be 
based upon merit principles, the criteria for selection continuing to be non- 
discriminatory and the selection committees containing female and male 
representation. 

A more equitable balance of female educationists be encouraged at all levels 
of teaching, policy making and administration. 

While co-educational schools might be regarded as the norm, a number of single 
sex schools be maintained to enable parental freedom of choice. 

In co-educational schools, where deemed desirable, special single-sex girls ’ 
classes be experimented with in subjects such as science and mathematics where 
some girls may appear to suffer learning disadvantages. 

In pre-service and in-service training, teachers continue to be encouraged to 
take care to be non-sexist in dealing with girls and boys. 

Careers advisers draw the attention of students to opportunities in the wider 
range of tertiary studies and vocations without regard to current gender 
imbalances. 


13.7.7.9 Research monitoring be maintained on girls’ participation and progress in 
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particular subjects, notably mathematics and science, and in boys’ participation 
and progress in subjects which traditionally attract mainly female students. 

13.7.7.10 All curriculum development incorporate, as a mandatory process, informed 
consideration of gender issues to ensure that all syllabuses and curriculum 
documents: 

• are free from sexist bias; 

• address the contribution of women to society; 

• reflect the experiences of girls and boys equally; 

• meet the educational needs of girls and boys and emphasise knowledge and 
skills which are valuable to girls as well as boys. 

13.7.7.11 The early years of schooling be given special attention to ensure that more male 
teachers are involved in the teaching of young children and that language 
programs are reconsidered to promote better reading performance among boys. 

13.8 TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
13.8.1 Introduction 

Before considering the role of technology in education it is important to determine a definition 
of technology itself. The Committee takes the view that technology is the knowledge and 
creativity that may utilise tools, resources and systems to solve problems and to enhance 
control over the natural and man-made environment in an endeavour to improve the human 
condition. 

Defined in such terms, it can be argued that technology has been an essential feature of 
all human societies and part of what it means to be a social being. It is a broad and persuasive 
part of the human experience, enabling the production of goods and services through the 
application of practical knowledge to the available tools and raw materials. 

It is clear that we are presently involved in a Technological Revolution as profound as the 
Industrial Revolution of the 18th and 19th Centuries. It permeates every aspect of our society, 
vocational, recreational and educational. Its impact is forcing a fundamental reassessment 
of the directions our society is taking. 

Many see evolving technology as the means of developing a future where humanity is 
increasingly freed from mundane labour and more able to concentrate effectively on those 
problem-solving and decision-making processes for which there is no substitute for human 
intelligence. Economically, the creation, production and use of new technologies are 
considered the most important factors in giving our society a competitive advantage and 
increased prosperity. 

Others, however, view a world increasingly dominated by technological development as 
a negation of the human element in society and its substitution by a belief in technological 
advance as an indicator of cultural progress. Such a view is particularly concerned with 
the potentially destabilising effect of technology on our personal, social and work relationships 
and on the cultural cohesiveness of our society. 

It can be argued that all technological change has had repercussions for the societies which 
created it and used it. Although the technological developments of the present and future 
are markedly different in capacity, versatility and rapidity of introduction from those which 
confronted past societies, it is still clearly up to us to define our own futures. Our use of 
technology should be determined by a concept of the kind of society we want rather than 
one in which the nature and goals of society are determined by technology itself. Technological 
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change presents us with the responsibility for defining what constitutes a worthwhile life 
within die context of such change. 

The relationship between the Technological Revolution and education is fundamental to 
this definition of the shape of our present and the selection of our vision for the future. 
We can choose a technological future which empowers and liberates individuals in their 
daily lives or one which disadvantages and oppresses us. 

13.8.2 The Role of Technology in Education 

The use and development of technology already has, and will continue to have, an enormous 
social impact and education provides the key to individual flexibility and adaptability in 
facing these changing circumstances. 

Formal schooling should provide systematic and comprehensive knowledge about technology 
in order that students may be able to participate fully in the political and social choices 
facing them. 

Teachers must confront the potential of technology for the educational process itself. They 
should recognise, encourage and develop the use of educational technology to assist each 
student to realise his or her learning potential. 

13.8.2.1 Education about Technology 

We cannot be sure what the social and technical environment of the next century will be, 
but only a society with a sound knowledge and mastery of technological changes will be 
able effectively to use technology to extend the range of human experience and to help 
mobilise the potential for growth and enrichment in each individual. Education in theoretical 
and practical technology therefore becomes an important responsibility of our schools. 

The influence of technology on work, leisure, communications and the environment should 
receive significant emphasis in the curriculum. There is a need to foster an understanding 
of the nature and role of technological developments and a critical and constructive 
appreciation of how they affect social change. 

13.8.2.2 Educational Technology 

Teaching cannot escape the challenge presented by technological change although it can 
be argued that, in contract to the dramatic nature of technological change outside the schools, 
the application of new technologies to the learning situation has, up to now, been relatively 
gradual. This has been particularly true in subject areas traditionally considered outside 
the fields of science and technology. 

Whilst recognising that quality education is essentially dependent upon the nature of the 
interaction between teacher and student and upon the nature of the experiences which the 
student gains, an efficient use of educational technology can enhance the effectiveness of 
these relationships by enriching and extending the nature of the learning process and by 
increasing access to knowledge. Educational technology has a relevance and application 
across the traditional curriculum. Rather than view present and future technological 
developments with apprehension, educationalists need to address the potential of these 
developments to assist in the provision of effective learning. 

Educational technology has produced a diversification of learning resources. There is currently 
widespread use of audiovisual material in schools in virtually every subject and 
telecommunications and telematics form an important element in the delivery of quality 
education to isolated students. 
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Computerisation and the development of the personal computer represents the newest, and 
peihaps most profound, technological development to be applied to education. The application 
of computer technology extends from the areas of educational administration to the learning 
programs of the individual student. Data bases containing large quantities of information 
about the entire school population provide quick and accurate reference facilities for individual 
teachers, school administrators and departmental officers and may also be used to improve 
and develop individualised teaching. 

Educational technology makes possible a fundamental reassessment of the structure and 
organisation of the learning environment. There is now the potential to revolutionise teaching 
methods and progression through schooling. This is particularly true for the use of computers 
in education where perhaps their most important and innovative effect is on the teaching 
process itself. 

Computer-aided education in the classroom presents teachers and schools with die opportunity 
to initiate individualised learning programs designed to meet the specific needs of the student. 
Interaction between student and computer enables efficient and rapid learning of material 
ranging from elementary and repetitive exercises and intensive practical work to higher 
education in complex disciplines. Teachers must still provide the learning framework for 
students as well as the direction, guidance, oversight, inspiration and leadership. They must 
also direct those aspects of the learning program that require group discussion and interaction 
among students. 

The development of self-instructional programs, in conjunction with small group and whole 
class activities, is an efficient way of individualising the learning process and also facilitates 
individual progression through the curriculum. Rather than have a class/structure which 
makes some students wait while others catch up or which leaves some students behind, 
educational technology enables the development and implementation of units of work designed 
to allow supplementary content and remedial support where necessary and which can be 
worked through by each student independently. 

13.8.2.3 Educational Technology and the Teacher 

The effective development and use of educational technology obviously depends on the 
technological competence and confidence of teachers. Any attempt to improve the student’s 
understanding of technology or apply technological innovations to the learning process 
requires planning and implementation by professional educators and a commitment by the 
classroom teacher to these initiatives. 

It is essential that pre-service teacher education includes experience of educational technology 
as part of the teacher education program. In the area of in-service teacher education, programs 
need to be developed in order to provide teachers with understanding of the relevance of 
educational technology to the learning situations in their classrooms. There should also be 
encouragement for interested teachers to undertake the various postgraduate courses available 
in the field of educational technology. 

Our future society is one in which the most adverse consequences of technological change 
will be visited on the unskilled. Success and satisfaction in education, employment and leisure 
will be dependent on the individual’s knowledge, competence and confidence in a society 
shaped by technological developments. It is the responsibility of education to equip individuals 
with the technological knowledge and experience necessary for them to adapt to new 
situations. The effective use of technology will enable the individual to participate fully 
and effectively in the society of the future. 

It must be emphasised that the relationship between the student and the teacher remains 
at the centre of the learning process and the quality of performance by teachers is the 
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fundamental determinant of the quality of education. In such a context, educational technology 
can be considered as enriching the relationship between teacher and student and facilitating 
the delivery of quality education for all students. 

13.8.3 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

13.8.3.1 Teachers should be encouraged to appraise the emerging technology and where 
appropriate make use of technology as a means of assisting the learning of 
students. 

13.8.3.2 Teacher education courses should give emphasis to the use of technology in 
teaching. 

13.8.3.3 Schools should give more emphasis than at present to the study of technology 
in the school curriculum. 

Note 

The Committee draws attention to the following recommendation included in the "Freedom 
of Choice” section of this Report: 

Widening of Educational Opportunities 

That in order to ensure full use of modem technology, both current and projected, in 
widening the educational opportunities of all children wherever situated (whether isolated 
or urban), the Government set up a Committee of Inquiry into Educational Technology 
to study and report upon the uses of modem technology in education. The inquiry to 
consider, inter alia, laser and fibre optics transmission, satellites, video and audio 
innovations, computer linkages and storage, facsimile transmission etc., and the future 
needs and co-ordination of school libraries and other resource centres. 
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CHAPTER 14: EVALUATION AND ASSESSMENT 

IN EDUCATION 

14.1 INTRODUCTION 

Informal evaluation in education is inevitable. We put educational values on roles, 
performances, performers, events, institutions, and specific behaviours and products without 
conscious effort. Often with mature reflection we realise these informal evaluations have 
no real basis in reality. “Students don’t read as well these days.” “Young people have 
no sense of responsibility.” These are but two illustrations of the way uninformed informal 
evaluations may lead to invalid conclusions that evidence properly gathered refutes. 

More formal evaluation, which is a planned activity where evidence is consciously gathered 
and analysed, is necessary from time to time in any educational system and the focus may 
be the student, learning, teacher, teaching, administrator, curriculum, program, educational 
environment, class, school, region, or the system itself. Formal evaluations are time- 
consuming. They should be carried out when there is a public interest, where important 
educational decisions need to be based on proper evidence, and as a means of ensuring 
that reasonable accountability is held of those in public trust. 

There may be one or more than one audience for an evaluation. Audiences might include 
the student, teacher, parent, administrator, community, or society. Audiences should be 
reported to in a manner appropriate to their interest in order to ensure proper understanding 
of the evaluation results. 

The evidence obtained and analysed in an evaluation may include objective evidence such 
as test and examination results, observation protocols, archival records (e.g. attendance 
rolls, library borrowings, textbook purchases) and subjective evidence (usually objectified 
in some way) such as ratings, opinion surveys, diaries and Likert scales. 

The ultimate purpose of evaluation is to help in decision making: the decisions to be made 
may be planning decisions (e.g. to obtain evidence to help decide what are the priorities 
among competing needs and what are appropriate means to meet those needs), formative 
decisions (e.g. to help in the development of programs, teachers, and students), and summative 
decisions (e.g. to help decide whether to continue at the system, school or individual student 
level or discontinue a program, to promote a teacher, or to close down a school). Planning, 
formative and summative evaluations may overlap in that evidence and decisions in one 
kind of evaluation may have important implications for another kind of evaluation. No matter 
what the focus of the evaluation (teacher, classroom, student, program, school) the subsequent 
decisions can involve planning, formative and summative aspects. 

14.1.1 The Committee’s Approach 

It is appropriate for the Government to call for a level of formal evaluation (see below) 
when considering: 

(a) education as a totality in NSW 

(b) the government schools as a system 

(c) individual schools, both government and non-government 

(d) individual teachers in government schools 

(e) programs and curricula 

(f) students 

Evaluations, over time, should not merely provide evidence for summative decisions but 
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should also focus on planning and formative decisions, thereby ensuring that a constructive 
relationship between evaluative assessment and educational quality is established. 

The level of formal evaluation should never become oppressive in terms of resource usage 
or the attention of educators, including teachers. Formal evaluation is there to serve decision¬ 
making, not to take its place. 

14.2 STUDENT EVALUATION 

Most student evaluation takes place in a classroom with the teacher as the evaluator. Teachers 
use, among other techniques, oral questions, quizzes and written tests that they develop 
themselves. They do so in order to obtain information on student learning. This on-going, 
teacher-developed evaluation process is the broad basis of student evaluation. It is used 
by the teacher to help plan future work for the student and to improve through diagnostic 
efforts current student learning. It also serves to some degree to motivate the student; and 
it also enables the teacher to carry out, peripherally, self-evaluation of the teacher’s own 
teaching. Teachers may need help in improving their test development abilities; but the 
general notion of this basic student evaluation process has to have our continuing support. 

Most schools also have more formal examinations of students — typically the yearly 
examination. In primary schools the setting of this examination may involve some 
collaboration between the teacher and the principal. In secondary schools the teachers usually 
set the examinations in collaboration with the head teacher. Results are given to parents 
in some written form, commonly with the follow-up opportunity for the parents to discuss 
the student’s work with the teacher. It is relatively rare that parents and student and teacher 
all together discuss progress and future plans. It can be argued that schools should provide 
this kind of opportunity for students to be involved at some stage with their parents and 
the teacher in such discussions. 

Two public examinations take place in the NSW system — the School Certificate and the 
Higher School Certificate. 

14.2.1 The School Certificate 

The School Certificate replaced the Intermediate Certificate which used to be issued at the 
end of Year 9 — the year many students reach the age of 15 which is the end of their 
compulsory schooling. Now it is obtained at the end of Year 10 some time after most students 
have reached the end of their compulsory schooling. The examination itself has lost much 
of its prestige for a variety of reasons including: 

• More students now go on to the Higher School Certificate. For only about a third 
is the School Certificate a final examination. 

• Many employers have changed their educational requirements for those entering 
employment by using the Higher School Certificate instead of the School Certificate. 

• It is no longer a full public examination. The school does the assessing and examining 
but the results in English and Mathematics are then moderated by the performance 
of the student body on two extemally-set moderator tests. 

Recently it has been argued that the School Certificate should be replaced by a Certificate 
of Attainment which would be available for any child leaving school from Year 9 onwards. 
This certificate would be mainly school-based and would indicate a student’s achievements 
over a wide range of activities. It would not be based on any common measurement across 
schools. This idea has been put to one side by the Government in favour of a continuation 
of the School Certificate. The School Certificate does serve as a kind of marker for many 
students and its currency does not preclude the use of school-based student profiles to inform 
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employers of the student’s achievements. The School Certificate, despite any limitations, 
still provides employers with a common measure across all schools on student achievement. 

14.2.1.1 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee believes that there should be a public certificate at the end of Year 10 called 
the School Certificate. It also can see the benefit of modifications to the School Certificate 
which would provide an added incentive to those students to stay on beyond Year 10 but 
who do not complete Year 12. 

14 . 2.2 The Higher School Certificate 

The Higher School Certificate (HSQ continues to be an externally set and marked examination 
as it is in most other Australian states. The percentage of the relevant age group taking 
this examination in NSW has risen by some 60% since 1980. In 1980 32,689 students sat 
for the examination, in 1988 50,655. The projection for 1989 is 54,689 students. Almost 
all the increase is due to increased retention and not to population increases. The number 
of new subjects, especially more practically-oriented subjects, such as Joint Secondary 
Schools/TAFE courses, that can be taken at the HSC is growing and properly so because 
of the increasing proportion of students who finish high school. 

The HSC serves two purposes: 

• as a certificate that reports on the student’s achievement in academic subjects; 

• as a means of ranking students for purposes of tertiary selection and admission. 
Scarce resources have not allowed open admissions into higher education and consequently 
tertiary selection is still an important factor in the lives of many students. 

The HSC as a certificate providing the student with an end of high school qualification 
is generally acceptable. However, contention does arise with respect to the second function 
of the HSC and the resulting Tertiary Entrance Score (TES). This score has clear predictive 
validity in terms of tertiary entrance. It provides a common measure across the tens of 
thousands of HSC candidates. The TES scaling procedure helps to ensure that a student’s 
TES is not biased by coming from a particular school or by a particular choice of subjects. 

The statistical concepts underlying the TES are often misunderstood and resented. Scores 
in each subject are scaled according to the academic quality of the candidature, not the 
difficulty of the subject as so many people believe. Not to recognise this in the TES would 
be to penalise those who take courses that attract high academic quality candidatures. By 
the same token the TES, like the HSC scaled subject scores that appear on the certificate, 
takes into account the fact that some schools present different levels of ability of candidates 
than other schools. Therefore the school-based assessment for a given subject (this assessment 
provides half the student score) is moderated against the performance of the students in 
the schools in the external examination (the other half of the student score). 

The TES scaling procedures ensure that students are not disadvantaged when they take 
academic courses which fit them well for tertiary study and are not disadvantaged by going 
to a school where the peer group ability is greater or less than the statewide average. 

Whether the TES should be displayed on the certificate itself is an issue that has attracted 
considerable debate. It is also commented upon in Chapter 10 of this Report. Some argue 
that the issue confuses the first purpose of the HSC with the second. Others argue that 
the TES is a reality that should not be ignored or relegated to a less important position. 

14.2.2.1 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee believes that the Higher School Certificate should continue in its present 
form. As the candidature broadens, the available subject range should also broaden. 
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14.2.3 Standardised Tests 

It is Government policy that standardised tests of basic skills be administered across the 
government school system at three different Year levels. This has created a degree of 
controversy. 

The potential benefits of having well-constructed sensitively-reported and appropriately- 
used standardised testing in our schools are considerable. They would provide an instrument 
of accountability. They would provide teachers and policy-makers with unique information 
of great help in planning and resource allocation. Modem test construction also allows these 
tests to provide useful information to the teacher. To argue, as some do, that teacher-made 
tests are superior and that teachers know their students best is to miss the point that there 
are times when comparative data are useful and that standardised tests are more reliable. 
Teacher-made tests are useful for the teacher who made up the test but these tests cannot 
be used for regional or state decision-making. With modem test construction it is possible 
to develop standardised tests that are useful at the school and classroom level as well as 
providing important data for regional and state decision-making. 

Those opposed to standardised testing argue that it restricts the curriculum, with teachers 
concentrating on the basic areas to be tested. They also fear the misuse of the test results 
at classroom, school, system and community level. In the past, publication of raw results 
of the tests has allowed for considerable misinterpretation. A single point result says nothing 
about progress or effort and the publication of results by class or school can present quite 
misleading information. 

14.2.3.1 The Committee’s Approach 

Standardised tests if properly planned, administered and interpreted are desirable. The misuse 
of test results, including deliberate misinterpretation, must be guarded against. 

The dangers of the misuse of standardised testing are real but can and must be circumvented. 
The tests must focus on commonly required areas. Practising teachers must be involved 
with the test construction as must test construction experts. 

The interpretation of the tests must be sensitively handled. Standardised tests are an 
investigative tool to find out where systemic weaknesses exist, where strengths lie, where 
resources need to be focused, and where exemplary models may be found. It is reasonable 
for the public to know how well our students on the whole are progressing and where on 
the whole weaknesses lie. Such public exposure, system-wide, will encourage the tests to 
be used as heralds and as motivators for remedial action. 

14.3 TEACHER ASSESSMENT IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 

14.3.1 Historical Background on Assessment 

The evaluation of teachers and teaching has in NSW traditionally had both a school and 
inspectorial component. At school level the evaluation of practice has been largely subsumed 
into the "supervision” process which has with varying degrees of success sought to integrate 
processes of accountability, personnel management and teacher development. 

At inspectorial level there were originally two functions: the recognition of an appropriate 
degree of efficiency for the position held, and the assessment of potential for promotion. 
For many years the first was periodic and automatic, the second was available on application. 
Teachers on probation were assessed annually until they were granted a Teacher’s Certificate. 

By the early 1970s the periodic inspection of teachers had been reduced, and was gradually 
replaced by a system of school principal assessment of "efficiency”. Principals also became 
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responsible for probationary teachers. In both these processes largely informal methods 
are used, although there have been considerable advances in recent years in bringing together 
a uniform policy on teacher assessment and development under the banner of “supervision”. 
An attempt in 1986 to introduce a formal annual assessment process for all teachers was 
rejected by a substantial majority of teachers. 

Inspectors have retained the role of determining the eligibility of teachers for promotion, 
although recent developments in the area of “special fitness” signal that eligibility itself 
may become much more loosely defined. 

14.3.2 Making Judgements in a New Era 

In recent times public interest in both accountability and teacher performance has led to 
renewed efforts to determine the nature, and appropriate processes, of varying forms of 


judgements about teachers and schools, 
following way: 

Hedley Beared describes these forms in the 


MODE: 1 

MODE: 2 

MODE: 3 

MODE: 4 

MODE: 5 

Objective 

Teacher 

Improvement 

Teacher 

Promotion 

School 

Improvement 

Accountability 

Research or 
Professional 
Feedback 

Specific 

Purpose 

To improve 
teaching 
performance 

To rank 
and 

compare 

teachers 

To improve 
team skills 

Efficient and 
effective use 
of resources 

To improve 
student 
performance 
and 

learnings 

Audience 

The teacher 

The 

employer 

The team 
or manager 

The patron 
or owner of 
the enterprise 

The 

profession 

The 

Assessor 

A mentor or 
professional 
coach 

An 

external 

assessor 

An agent of 
the team 

An 4 Auditor* 

A 

profession¬ 
ally expert 
analyst 

Nature of 
assessment 

Advice to 
the 

assessed 

Formal 
grading: 
advice to 
employer 

A report 
to the 
team 

A productivity 
audit, 
including 
efficiency 
measures 
of some kind 

A research 
report, 
including 
targeted 
data and 
their 
analysis 


It is important to note the insistence of Beare on the correct analysis of the objectives of 
the activity to be engaged in. 

All five of Beare’s modes are appropriate for NSW schools. They are all evaluative processes. 
In the NSW situation, the role of the assessor in Mode: 1 has normally been the in-school 
supervisor. 

There is certainly a public expectation that there will be assessment of the efficiency of 
teachers. This expectation has led over the years to variations in the method of assessment, 
but in recent times there is a very clear movement towards a form of teacher appraisal 
involving, inter alia, negotiation and agreement upon developmental objectives followed 
by assessment of the degree of progress made in achieving them. In addition, A ere may 
be other means of assisting in the teacher’s professional development. Thus, as the public 
is reassured, the teacher is constructively helped to develop. 
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14.3.3 Options for Assessment 

There are a number of methods available for use in assessment. These can all lead to 
professional development by the teacher. Methods include assessment by: 

• the immediate supervisor; 

• the supervisor and the principal of the school in collaboration; 

• the principal alone; 

• an external assessor; for example, an inspector, though it would be possible to bring 
in also a visiting principal and/or a peer; 

• peer assessment, which can be by internal panels or by external panels of varying sizes; 

• application and assessment of qualifications and experience on the basis of a paper 
submitted; 

• interview; 

• observation of class work; 

• a cumulative process over many months, or by a one-off period of assessment, e.g. 
two or three days; 

• use of developmental objectives and appraisal of them. 

These options are not mutually exclusive — all sorts of combinations are possible. 

14.3.4 Proposals for Assessment of Teachers in Government Schools 

Scriven sees a distinction between formative and summative evaluation and a desirable 
separation of the two: 

In an enriched system — one that provides remediation support and not just summative 
evaluation — it is important to have certain security controls on information about teachers. 
In particular, the results of the further (formative) evaluation that ensues when it becomes 
clear that remediation is necessary, and the specific recommendations for learning, training, 
and practice, and any observations on progress, should be completely inaccessible to 
those doing summative evaluation. That means segregating the roles of evaluator and 
developer.® 

Scriven himself recognises that in some schools and systems this is not always possible 
and the Committee agrees. Further, it recognises that a process of considerable change has 
been instituted within the largest of the NSW systems, the public system, whose end-points 
are as yet unclear. 

It is important in any assessment program that there be extensive career counselling and 
staff development, both for those teachers who are successful and equally for those teachers 
who are not immediately successful. Teachers in this latter category need particular care 
to ensure that their self-esteem is retained and that they continue to be respected members 
of the teaching service who are valued for their contribution and who continue to gain a 
sense of satisfaction from their role. 

When a teacher and a principal at the end of an annual or biennial period cannot agree 
on the outcome of an appraisal there should be available an appeal mechanism. 

14.3.5 Historical Background on the Promotion of Staff in Government 
Schools 

The promotion process in the past was based upon assessment and then, if the assessment 
were positive, by placement of the teacher’s name upon a promotions list. These lists existed 
in relation to various levels of promotions positions, e.g. List 4 for those people found 
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suitable to become principals of first class primary schools and secondary schools. When 
vacancies occurred in positions appropriate to the list, teachers were appointed to those 
positions on the basis of their seniority upon the list. There could thus be an expectation 
that teachers, having been found suitable on assessment for placement upon a list would, 
in due course, automatically gain a promotion. This process meant that the very best teachers 
had to wait in some cases many years and the system could not gain the benefit of their 
expertise. Moreover, years of waiting upon a list were often detrimental to the enthusiasm 
of the teacher to achieve further promotion. 

In schools so designated by the Director-General, selection could be by interview and 
appointment on the basis of special fitness. Schools so designated were normally schools 
with particular needs requiring characteristics in the appointee that might not be found in 
all people upon a promotions list. 

Recruitment into the service has, for the last decade, been on the basis of waiting lists, 
with the appointment being made on the basis of the date of placement upon the waiting list. 

14.3.6 Proposals: General Principles for all Positions (Promotions and 
Teaching Positions) 

The Committee proposes that: 

(a) Appointments and promotions be on the basis of merit. 

(b) Appointments and promotions occur following open advertisement. 

(c) Applications may be made by any teacher for any position though the advertisement 
may call for specific qualifications and experience. 

(d) Selection be on the basis of qualifications, experience, and ability. 

(e) Incentives be used to assist in filling positions in areas or schools that are difficult 
to staff. 

(f) Incentives be made available for outstanding teachers to encourage them to stay in 
the school in part as exemplars and in part to provide other leadership roles. 

(g) Systems must ensure that criteria statements for promotion are carefully constructed 
and have wide understanding among teachers, among those who participate in selection 
panels and among those who may be called upon to write references. 

(h) All selection panels must have clear guidelines in relation to Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 

In terms of selection procedures the Committee broadly supports the processes suggested 
in the Schools Renewal document. 

14.4 EVALUATION OF SCHOOLS 

Currendy, government schools are monitored biannually. Non-govemment schools are subject 
to inspection for registration and accreditation. 

The Committee proposes that all schools, both government and non-govemment, should 
be subject to the same process of registration and accreditation. The Committee intends 
that spot checks should be made at random and whenever any complaints or problems arise. 

The Committee proposes that all schools should undertake regular whole-school self-appraisal. 
This process of evaluation involves the use of a panel of external education experts sympathetic 
to the ethos of the school to work with the principal and staff in a structured appraisal of 
the total school enterprise. 
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This process of evaluation should take place on a regular basis, but at intervals no greater 
than six years. In government schools it could be expected that the evaluation be initiated 
by the cluster director. 

The evaluation should lead to a report which would be the property of the school and School 
Council. Its purpose would be to promote improved overall school quality. 

14.5 STATEWIDE PROGRAM EVALUATION 

A system of evaluation of the quality of statewide achievement in particular educational 
programs should be instituted across government and non-government schools. 

The Minister, through the Office of Education and Youth Affairs, should initiate these 
statewide program evaluations on a regular basis, for example one or two per year. The 
type of evaluation might be “The success of multicultural policies in schools in bringing 
about cultural understanding” or “The quality of achievement in public speaking in schools”. 

The statewide program evaluations should be undertaken by small teams of experts authorised 
by the Minister. The teams may include Board Inspectors but should consist mainly of a 
small group of evaluators, appointed permanently to the Office of Education and Youth 
Affairs and reporting through a Chief Inspector to the Minister. 

The statewide program evaluations should involve visits to, and collection of data from, 
samples of both government and non-government schools, chosen statistically or at random. 
Only a small proportion of the total number of government and non-government schools 
would be involved in any one program evaluation. 

Individual school names would not be identified in any report and the evaluations would 
be of overall statewide programs, not individual schools. 

14.6 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

14.6.1 Formal evaluation should be used to serve decision-making with respect to planning, 
developing and, at times, assessing student learning, teaching practices, school 
performance and the educational curriculum. It should not become oppressive 
in terms of resource usage. 

14.6.2 The School Certificate and Higher School Certificate should be retained. In order 
to encourage students to continue past Year 10, the School Certificate should be 
updated for students who continue into Years 11 and 12 but who do not sit for 
the Higher School Certificate. The updating should indicate the further work 
undertaken by the student beyond Year 10. 

14.6.3 Secondary schools should be encouraged to develop further the practice of providing 
students with a descriptive profile of their attainments, skills, and activities to 
be of use when applying for employment. 

14.6.4 The Tertiary Entrance Score should not be indicated on the Higher School 
Certificate. It should be provided as a separate presentation to qualified students. 

14.6.5 Standardised testing annually in two or three Year levels of schooling should be 
supported, providing safeguards to ensure proper use of the data are in place 
and providing modem test development procedures are used to set up the tests. 
Basic skills need not be the only focus of these tests. Other concerns should be 
focused on from time to time. Some monitoring of the effects of these tests should 
be undertaken. 
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14.6.6 The assessment of teachers should have as a major objective the development of 

teachers*professional skills. 

14.6.7 School evaluation should occur at three levels: 

(a) Schools should be evaluated for registration/accreditation by Board Inspectors. 

(b) Whole school self appraisal , using external education experts , together with 
the principal and staff \ should be carried out at intervals not greater than 
6 years. A report of such evaluation should be made available to School 
Councils and should provide the school with a program for future development. 

(c) A system of evaluation of the quality of statewide achievement in particular 
educational programs should be undertaken by small teams of experts 
authorised by the Minister. Such evaluations should involve visits to and 
collection of data from government and non-government schools resulting in 
a report on general , statewide achievement in the selected programs. 
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CHAPTER 15: ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

15.1 THE CURRENT POSITION 


15.1.1 The Portfolio 

The portfolio of Education and Youth Affairs in this State encompasses a wide range of 
educational functions. These include schools, TAFE, Higher Education and youth programs. 
Schools constitute by far the largest part of the overall budget. 

15.1.2 The Ministry 

A Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs acts as a central co-ordinating agency for the 
portfolio. The primary function of the Ministry is stated as promoting quality education 
in New South Wales by supporting the Minister in the direction and management of the 
portfolio and in the carrying out of his Parliamentary and Cabinet duties. 

It sees the fulfilment of this function by: 

• providing independent policy advice; 

• initiating and developing policy on matters of strategic importance to the portfolio; 

• providing viable planning options and strategic advice on the distribution of resources 
across the portfolio; 

• co-ordinating advice and policy/planning matters across the portfolio — and across 
Government in the Youth Affairs area; 

• enhancing links between the Minister and the community; 

• providing administrative support to boards and authorities (e.g. Education Export 
Advisory Council, Youth Advisory Council, Board of Adult Education, Teacher 
Housing Authority, Music Education Advisoiy Board, Conservatorium of Music); 

• delivering education and youth programs (e.g. Adult Migrant Education Service, Start 
to Life, Ethnic Schools Grants Programs). 

15.1.3 The Department 

The Department of Education is essentially responsible for the conduct of government schools. 
It administers the policies for financing government schools. It employs inspectors who 
monitor government schools and act as agents for the registration and accreditation of non¬ 
government schools. It employs the staff which services the Board of Secondary Education. 

15.1.4 The Board of Secondary Education 

The Board of Secondary Education, an independent statutory body serving the needs of 
both government and non-government schools, is currently chaired by the Director-General 
of Education and draws upon the Department for its support staff for administration, 
curriculum and syllabus development, the conduct of examinations and the issue of credentials. 


15.1.5 Non-Government Schools 

The position of the non-government schools in this framework has never been clear, nor 
has the relationship of the Director-General or the Department to those schools. 

The non-government schools do not present a united organisation. They include one large 
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system (the Catholic Education System), a small system (the Adventists), the non-systemic 
schools, some of which maintain a loose liaison, and a number of unassociated schools. 

The legislative provision for some non-government school representation on the Board of 
Secondary Education has given a degree of formal status to the education structure of those 
schools. However, many of them believe that the Board is unduly influenced by its links 
with the Department. Many also feel that some Departmental inspectors who visit non¬ 
government schools for registration and accreditation purposes are not sufficiently 
understanding of the philosophy of non-government schools. 

15.1.6 The Ministry and the Department 

The relationship between the Ministry and the Department is not clearly defined and there 
is considerable potential for overlap of functions. 

15.2 The Committee’s Approach 

The Committee believes that the existing structure is clumsy and unsatisfactory. It sees the 
Scott proposals for the reform of the structure of the Department as an invaluable opportunity 
to achieve reforms across the administrative structure of the whole portfolio. 

It therefore proposes a new structure, a strengthened central co-ordinating agency, to replace 
the Ministry and to be known as the Office of Education and Youth Affairs. Headed by a 
chief executive, the body would have enhanced capacity for financial planning and education 
policy advice. 

The non-government school sector has enrolments currently in excess of280,000 students. 
It is larger in itself than the combined government and non-government school populations 
in either Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia or Tasmania. On size alone, it 
merits appropriate recognition in the Office of Education and Youth Affairs. 

The Office of Education and Youth Affairs would assume all the functions for non-government 
schools and homeschooling now performed by the Department and bring them under an 
Assistant Secretary, whose sole responsibility would be for those schools and who would 
have direct access to the Minister. The staff of the unit should include people with experience 
in the non-government sector. 

Co-ordination of employment throughout the whole portfolio would be vested in a tribunal 
including the Chief Executive of the Office of Education and Youth Affairs, the Directors- 
General of Education and TAFE and the President of the Board of Studies. 

15.3 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

Office of Education and Youth Affairs 

15.3.1 The existing Ministry of Education and Youth Affairs be replaced by an organisation 
to be known as "The Office of Education and Youth Affairs’’. 

15.3.2 The Office of Education and Youth Affairs be administered by a chief executive 
directly responsible to the Minister. 

15.3.3 The functions of the Office of Education and Youth Affairs shall be: 

(i) policy formation; 

(ii) financial planning across the portfolio; 

(iii) advice to the Minister; 

(iv) relations with the Commonwealth Government; 
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(v) co-ordination of policy and planning across the Department of Education, 
TAFE, non-government schools, homeschooling and Higher Education; 

(vi) servicing of non-government schools, including matters associated with 
financial assistance, relevant subsidies and liaison with the Commonwealth; 

(vii) Higher Education policy, planning and implementation; 

(viii) Youth Affairs policy and implementation; 

(ix) links with the Public Service, Cabinet, Premier’s Department; 

(x) co-ordination of industrial relations policies across the portfolio; 

(xi) legal advice; 

(xii) audit Junctions; 

(xiii) property management co-ordination for the portfolio; 

(xiv) servicing the staff of Adult Education and the Adult Migrant Education 
Service; 

(xv) portfolio correspondence; 

(xvi) public relations for the portfolio. 

15.3.4 All existing functions relating to non-government schools and homeschooling be 
transferred from the Department of Education to the Office of Education and Youth 
Affairs and an Assistant Secretary of the Office have as his or her sole duties 
responsibilities for these functions. 

15.3.5 The staff of the unit responsible for non-government schools in the Office of 
Education and Youth Affairs include people with experience in the non-government 
sector. 

15.3.6 The education policy andfinancial planning sections of the Office be strengthened. 

15.3 .7 For employment purposes across the portfolio a Tribunal be established comprising 
the Director-General of Education, the Director-General of TAFE, the President 
of the Board of Studies and the Chief Executive of the Office of Education and 
Youth Affairs. 

Department of Education 

15.3.8 The Department of Education have the following functions for government schools: 

(i) policy formulation and development within the context of the Office of 
Education and Youth Affairs; 

(ii) planning; 

(iii) monitoring of the implementation of policies and organisations; 

(iv) human resources policy and planning (including staffing and staff 
development); 

(v) financial allocation (policy) monitoring; 

(vi) educational progress planning; 

(vii) advice to the Minister; 

(viii) maintenance of schools; 

(ix) property management, capital works and school design; 

(x) curriculum support for schools; 

(xi) joint programs across the portfolio; 

(xii) employment and industrial relations in liaison with the Office of Education 
and Youth Affairs; 
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(xiii) legal; 

(xiv) public relations. 

15.3.9 The implementation of the Department’s Junctions be decentralised through regions, 
but with the maintenance centrally of policy and planning functions. 

Board of Studies 

15.3.10 The existing Board of Secondary Education be replaced by a Board of Studies 
with responsibilities embracing the whole of the years of schooling. 

15.3.11 The structure, membership andfunctions of the Board of Studies be as recommended 
in Chapter 8 of this Report. 

15.4 THE ANNUAL REPORT 

In its traditional form, the Department’s Annual Report offers no real insight into the quality 
of education in NSW schools. 

For the Parliament, the educationist, the parent and the community, it allows no perceptive 
glimpses into the strengths and weaknesses of the system. On the face of it, it is a formal 
response to an annual unquestioned ritual. 

The public and the Parliament need more — much more — information on which to assess 
the Department’s performance. The education outcomes of750,000 students and the annual 
expenditure of $2.5 billion call for much closer scrutiny. 

15 4.1 Recommendation 

It is recommended that: 

The Department be required by statute to furnish annually to the NSW State Parliament 
a detailed calendar year report enabling an accurate assessment of the year’s progress 
and offering a genuine opportunity for parliamentary and public debate and analysis; the 
report to be presented not later than 6 months after the end of the year in review. 

15.5 DECENTRALISATION OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Because it sees the essential purposes and outcomes of education as focused in the school 
and its students, the Committee supports the broad principles of decentralisation and 
devolution. 

But decentralisation to regions is only a first step. There is always the danger that the regions 
can become heavily centralised with valuable human resources too concentrated in the regional 
offices instead of working at the school-face. 

15.5.1 The Regions 

The ten existing regions vary greatly in size, population, socio-economic and ethnic mix 
and access to educational facilities. 

It is essential that all these differing factors should be recognised in the allocation of financial 
resources from the Department’s budget, and in the selection and appointment of principals 
and teachers, the allocation of special programs and the availability of support facilities 
including counsellors and special support teachers. 

Annually, each region should submit a detailed budget request based upon needs, with 
emphasis upon factors of particular local significance. The Central Office should examine 
all initiatives openly and frankly in the presence of the regional directors. 
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A conscious effort should be made to reduce paperwork and routine reporting to a minimum, 
both from Central Office to regions and from regions to the inspectorate and to schools. 

15.5.2 Cluster Directors 

The Committee supports the concept of “Cluster Directors” as outlined in the Scott 
Management Review Report. It also endorses the principle of Regional Education Resource 
Centres. The Committee, however, calls for a collegial, consultancy-type relationship between 
school principals and their cluster director, and points out that the number of schools in 
a cluster will vary depending on the number of feeder primary schools to a given secondary 
school and such related factors as the differences in travel time among rural and suburban 
schools. The Committee therefore calls for an examination of the size of clusters believing 
that there may be a need for considerable variability in the number of schools within the 
clusters. In considering the size of clusters it must be remembered that the principal would 
remain the educational leader of the school; the cluster director would be a leader in developing 
a desirable collegial atmosphere among the principals. The supervisory elements of the older 
inspectorial system would be considerably curtailed and the cluster director would not be 
required to carry out many of the administrative duties that a hierarchical system would 
demand but which a decentralised system would avert. Therefore, the cluster director might 
comfortably work with some number of schools more than fourteen. 

15.5.3 Principals 

The Committee supports the view that the principal should be given more authority. A global 
budget for each school should be introduced. Care should be taken and if necessary a review 
of resources undertaken to ensure that administrative support is such that the principal’s 
primary role as an educator is maintained. Additional training should be given to clerical 
support staff. 

15.5.4 Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

Regions 

15.5.4.1 The principle of decentralisation from Head Office to regions and from regions 
to schools be adopted and that all unnecessary reporting and paperwork be 
eliminated. 

15.5.4.2 Each region submit to the Head Office a detailed annual estimate for the following 
year, reflecting the particular needs of the region. 

15.5.4.3 Head Office undertake a full and frank examination of each region’s estimates, 
in the presence of all regional directors. 

15.5.4.4 The concept of “Cluster Directors’’ and of Education Resource Centres as 
recommended in the Scott Management Review be adopted. 

Principals 

15.5.4.5 The increased authority to principals and the school “global budgets" as 
recommended by the Scott Management Review be adopted. 

15.5.4.6 The principal should not be distracted from his or her central role as an educator. 

15.5.4 .7 Clerical staff in government schools be given additional training to enable them 
to undertake the added administrative duties associated with school budgeting 
and expenditure. 
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CHAPTER 16: A NEW ACT 

l«.l The terms of reference of the Committee provide: 

The Committee of Review will: 

(1) Undertake a comprehensive review of education in NSW schools with particular 
study of all aspects of the Education and Public Instruction Act 1987 and any additional 
or alternative legislation deemed desirable ... 

The Minister for Education and Youth Affairs has asked the Committee to provide a 
comprehensive draft Act concurrently with the Committee’s Report. 

The Committee has given attention to the recent development of education legislation in 
other states and overseas, including the United Kingdom Education Reform Act 1988. 

As the result of its deliberations and recommendations (including response to specific items 
in the terms of reference) the Committee is submitting a draft Act to die NSW Government. 

16.2 The following is a very brief indication of the proposals which the Committee has 
submitted for legislative drafting. It should be noted that in the drafting process a number 
of changes may be necessary. 

16.2.1 Long Title 

An Act relating to the education of children of both compulsory school age and non- 
compulsory school age; to constitute a Board of Studies and define its functions; and for 
other purposes. 

16.2.2 Short Title 

Education Act 1989. 

16.2.3 Principal Objectives 

As described in the recommendations in Chapter 7. 

16.2.4 Attendance 

No substantial changes from the 1987 Act. 

16.2.5 Kinds of Schools 

In order to assist in the development of the educational potential of the child, the Minister 
may prescribe kinds of government schools including: 

• primary schools 

• composite schools including rural central schools 

• secondary schools 

• specialist secondary schools 

• selective secondary schools 

• senior secondary schools 

• special schools for children with disabilities 

• other 

16.2.6 Homeschooling 

• Provision for a parent to seek registration of a child for homeschooling, subject to 
regulations prescribed by the Minister. 
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• Inspection to be done by inspectors of the Board of Studies. 

• Appeals against recommended rejection of the application to be made to a Schools 
Appeals Tribunal. The Minister’s decision to be final. 

16.2.7 Register of Enrolments and Attendances 

No substantial changes. 

16.2.8 Certificate of Exemption 

Modified to meet changes in homeschooling. 

16.2.9 Establishment of Government Schools 

• Regional officers to keep schools fully informed on all matters likely to affect the 
nature or future of the school. Full discussions to take place between parents, school 
and region before final decisions are made. 

• The Minister must give twelve month’s notice of intention to close a government school. 
Otherwise similar to the 1987 provisions. 

16.2.10 Instruction to be Free 

Unaltered. 

16.2.11 Secular Instruction 

Rewording proposed but identical intention. 

16.2.12 Special Religious Instruction 

As in the existing Act with a minor change in the final paragraph to provide that where 
the religious instructor fails to attend, the children shall “be appropriately cared for by 
the school’’. The existing provision “shall be given ordinary lessons” is seen to be often 
impracticable. 

16.2.13 Objection to Religious Instruction 

Unchanged. 

16.2.14 Admission to Government Schools 

Rewording to provide freedom of choice of government schools (i.e. dezoning) subject to 
the prior right of a child whose home is within the intake area designated by the Minister 
to be admitted to the school in that intake area. 

16.2.15 Discipline in Government Schools 

Further provisions are inserted regarding the expelled child and the persistent truant. The 
Minister may cause to be set up an educational program and/or organisation for the 
rehabilitation of persistent truants and/or children expelled from.school. The Director-General, 
in consultation with the parents or guardians, may deem a place in this program available 
to such a child for such period of time as is mutually agreed. The Director-General may 
require an expelled child to attend another government school which the Director-General 
specifies unless the expelled child is enrolled in a non-government school. 
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16.2.16 Teachers 

• The Minister may establish appropriate liaison with teacher-training institutions to 
ensure the adequate pre-service training of teachers, including experience in practical 
teaching. 

• The Minister may institute methods for the professional development of teachers 
including in-service training and the encouragement of higher qualifications. 

16.2.17 Special Education 

The 1987 Act is silent on this matter. The proposed Act provides a new section, stating 
that the Minister may make a variety of provisions for special education. 

16.2.18 Establishment of Non-Government Schools 

The 1987 Act is silent, except for the registration of “other” schools. The proposed Act 
provides for the establishment and registration of both government and non-government 
schools and that the Government may provide financial and other assistance to non¬ 
government schools to assist parents towards access to such schools. (This formalises existing 
Federal and State government practices). 

16.2.19 Early Childhood: Parent Community Centres 

The draft Act provides that the Minister may establish Parent Community Centres or other 
appropriate places for parents of infants and very young children to obtain access to 
information on the learning processes in early childhood and on each parent’s involvement 
in that process. 

16.2.20 Distance Education Facilities 

In order to assist children in remote or isolated areas with their education, the Minister 
may arrange for any of the following to be provided or established: 

• Correspondence schools; 

• School of the Air; 

• Distance Education Centres; 

• Communication technology, including telephone, radio, television, satellite, facsimile 
machines, computers, audio and video tapes. 

16.2.21 Facilities to Assist Children from Ethnic Communities 

In order to assist the education of children from non-English speaking backgrounds and 
cultures, the Minister may arrange for any of the following to be provided or established: 

• English as a Second Language courses; 

• Subject to school regulations, the provision of school buildings outside school hours 
for ethnic communities to teach children their background language and culture; 

• The provision of rooms in schools for voluntary religious observances; 

• Flexibility in school regulations regarding clothing where the particular culture requires 
it. 

16.2.22 Facilities to Assist Aboriginal Children 

In order to assist Aboriginal children in their education, the Minister may arrange for any 
of the following to be provided or established: 
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• The training and employment of Aboriginal Education Assistants to widen Aboriginal 
education services and to provide home-school liaison; 

• Off-campus teacher training courses close to their local community for Aboriginal 
teacher trainees; 

• Special fitness appointments for principals and part of the staff of schools with a 
significant Aboriginal population. 

16.2.23 Registration and Accreditation of Schools; 

Homeschooling; 

Conscientious Objections; 

Prescribed Minimum Curriculum Requirements for Registration: 

As in the recommendations in Chapter 7. 

16.2.24 Relocation of Schools 

The 1987 Act provides that if a school or part of a school is relocated, the school’s registration 
ceases upon relocation. The proposed Act seeks to maintain the remaining period of 
registration subject to inspection of the premises and taking into account any consequential 
changes in the curriculum. 

16.2.25 Sale of Schools 

The 1987 Act provides that upon completion of the sale of a non-government school, the 
unexpired period of registration shall not exceed 6 months. The proposed Act indicates 
that the registration shall so continue only if the new proprietor gives a certificate of guarantee 
of compliance with the previous requirements for registration. 

16.2.26 Schools Appeals Tribunal 

As in recommendations in Chapter 7. 

16.2.27 The Board of Studies 

Membership; 

Functions; 

Committees; 

Staff; 

Annual Report: 

As in the recommendations in Chapter 8. 

16.2.28 Parents and Citizens and Kindred Associations 

As in recommendations in Chapter 7. 

16.2.29 Delegation by the Minister 

Generally as in the 1987 Act. 

16.2.30 Entry to Premises 

An inspector seeking to enter premises or to secure records without the permission of the 
owner must obtain a search warrant. 

16.2.31 Proceedings for Offences 

Unchanged. 
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16.2.32 Acquisition and Disposal of Land 

Unchanged. 

16.2.33 Scholarships Attached to Schools 

Unchanged. 

16.2.34 Schools with no Principal Teacher 

Unchanged. 

16.2.35 Regulations 

Unchanged. 

16.2.36 Rules of the Board 

Unchanged. 

16.2.37 Schedule: Procedure of the Board of Studies 

• The quorum is to be 13. 

• The Board may appoint a Deputy President. 

• When the President is to be absent for a protracted period, the Minister will appoint 
an Acting President. 




STATEMENTS BY COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Three members of the Committee of Review of NSW Schools each provided a statement 
for inclusion in the Report. The statements were as follows: 

1. Mr R H Cavenagh, Deputy President, NSW Teachers’ Federation: 

Australia is facing a future in which the dominance of the Anglo-Celtic origins of 
its current majority population will be challenged. The new shaping of Australia 
has both human and environmental concerns which are transnational and transcultural. 
Our survival depends on the management of difference through common institutions 

— particularly our parliamentaiy democracy, the law, and our schools. These are 
all Public matters, and are critical to the development of an Australian community 
which is diverse in interest, but unified in purpose. The proposed development of 
an “equality of influence” between the public and private sector in schooling in 
this Report is not therefore a recognition of a “new” situation, but the maintenance 
of an “old” one. The Report: 

— does not preserve the primacy of the public system, and therefore neither recognises 
the reality of the status quo, nor deals adequately with our long term community 
needs. 

— weakens the public sector influence on the overall objectives of Education, thereby 
leading to a growth in the influence of minority class-based and religious-based 
organisations. 

I must also offer the strongest possible objection to the support of the Scott proposals 
on staffing, which will destroy the state-wide staffing system which has served New 
South Wales for a century. 

In making this statement I am in no way contesting the methods by which the 
Committee’s decisions were reached, nor am I claiming that there was not an 
opportunity to fully present a view or a case. 

2. Brother J A Taylor, Executive Director, Catholic Education Commission, NSW: 

Brother Taylor disagreed with the recommendation to expand the Board of Secondary 
Education into a Board of Studies to cover all the Years of schooling. He preferred 
a separate Board of Primary Education which would have the responsibility for 
determining a primary school curriculum for registration purposes, but with authority 
to approve an alternative curriculum submitted by a system or a school. A Joint 
Committee of both Boards could be responsible for ensuring continuity in the K-12 
curriculum. 

3. Dr N K Weeks, Senior Lecturer in History, University of Sydney: 

I dissented from the position of Chapter 3 concerning Structures (3.2) that 
individualised learning programs for each student should be the norm. I consider 
that this undervalues the explaining and motivating role of the teacher in the whole 
class situation and places an inordinate load upon teachers, especially in large classes. 
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Appendix A 

Schedule of Organisations and Persons Who 
Made Written Submissions, 

Written submissions were received from the foliowing 
organisations and individuals. In many cases separate 
submissions were made relating to the Committee’s two 
terms of reference. In a few cases several persons combined 
to present a submission and in such cases the contribution 
of each person is recorded separately. 

1. Written submissions were received from the following 
organisations: 

Abbotsleigh Parents and Friends Association, 
Wahroonea 

Aboriginal Training and Cultural Institute 
Abraham Kuyper Christian School Association, North 
Richmond 

Accelerated Christian Education, Strathpine, Qld. 
Albury North High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

All Saints College School Council, Parents and Friends 
Association and staff, Bathurst 
Alstonvilie High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Anglican Provincial Commission on Christian Education 
Annandale North Public School 
Armidale School Parents and Friends Association 
Arthritis Foundation of Australia 
Asquith Girls High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Association of Blind Citizens of NSW 
Association of Civilian Widows 
Association of Heads of Independent Girls Schools of 
NSW 

Association of Heads of Independent Schools of 
Australia, NSW 

Association of Independent Schools of NSW Ltd. 
Association of Relatives and Friends of the Mentally Ill 
Athenaeum Conference and Board of Governors 
Austinmer Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Australia Street Infants School staff, Newtown 
Australian Academy of Technological Sciences 
Australian Association of Home Schoolers 
Australian Association of Special Education 
Australian Book Publishers Association 
Australian Capital Territory Schools Authority 
Australian Chamber of Manufactures 
Australian College of Education 
Australian College of Education, NSW Chapter 
Australian Deafness Council 
Australian Democrats, NSW Division 
Australian Federation of Festival of Light 
Australian Federation of University Women (NSW) 
Australian Finance Conference Limited 
Australian Institute of Family Studies 
Australian Labor Party, NSW 
Australian Society for Music Education 
Australian Society for the Study of Intellectual Disability 
Autistic Association of NSW 

Ballina High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Banks District Council of Parents and Citizens 
Associations 

Banora Point Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Baradine Central School Parents and Citizens Association 
Barham Cluster School Committee 
Bathurst High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Bede Polding College Parents and Friends Association, 
South Windsor 

Bega High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Belair Parents and Citizens Association, Adamstown 
Heights 

Bellingen High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Belmont Public School Primary Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Berkeley High School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Farmborough Heights 


Berkeley Vale Community High School staff 
Berowra Christian Community School Board 
Berridale Parents and Citizens Association 
Berry Parents and Citizens Association 
Berry Primary School Parents and Citizens Association 
Birchgrove Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Birrong Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Blackfriars School Association 
Blackheath Public School Parents and Citizens 

Association 

Blakehurst Public School parents 
Blaxland Primary School Parents and Citizens 

Association 
Blayney High School 

Bombala High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Booligal Parents and Citizens Association 
Borenore Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Braidwood Central School Parents and Citizens 

Association 

Brethren Christian Fellowship 
Brewarrina Central School Parents and Citizens 

Association 

Broken Hill City Council 

Brooklyn Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Buronga Parents and Citizens Association 
Burraboi Public School 

Burrumbuttock Parents and Citizens Association 

Calrossy Parents and Friends Association 
Calrossy Commission 
Campbelltown Anglican Schools Council 
Candelo Parents and Citizens Association 
Cape Byron Rudolf Steiner School, Bangalow 
Cardiff Heights Baptist Church 
Caringbah School Association 
Catholic Education Office, Diocese of Ballarat 
Catholic Education Office (Educational Services 
Committee) 

Catholic Education Commission, NSW 
Catholic Education Office, Sydney 
Catholic Education Office of Victoria 
Catholic Secondary Schools Association of NSW 
Cattai Public School, Cattai Creek 
Caves Beach Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Chatham High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Chatham Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Chatswood High School staff 
Chevalier College Parents and Friends Association, 
Bowral 

Chifley Public School staff and parents, Malabar 
Christian Community Schools Ltd. 

Christian Parent Controlled Schools Ltd., Blacktown 
Christian Community High School, Regents Park 
Coal Point Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Coalition Affirming Freedom in Education, Gymea 
Coffs Harbour High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Collaroy Plateau Public School 
Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education 
and Training 

Condeti Park Bible Church 

Condong Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Constitution Watchdog Committee 
Cooerwull Public School, Lithgow 
Coonabarabran High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Comwa Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Corowa South Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Council of Social Service of NSW 

Council of Churches in NSW 

Council for the Defence of Government Schools 

Council of the Municipality of Mosman 

Cromer Primary School 
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Cronulla South Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Cronulla South Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Culcaim Parents and Citizens Association 

Danebank Parents and Friends Association, Hurstville 
Dapto High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Deaf Society of NSW 
Del Popolo Associates, Ashfield 
Denistone East Public School 
Deutsche Schule Johannes Gutenberg, Prospect 
Diocesan Catholic Girls High School Parents and Friends 
Association, Bathurst 

Diocese of Wollongong Catholic Education Office 
Disabled Peoples International (NSW) 

Dural Primary School Parents and Citizens Association 
Duri Parents and Citizens Association 
Duval High School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Armidale 

Earlwood School Parents Association 
East Maitland Catholic Schools Parents and Friends 
Association 

Eastlakes Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Eastwood Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Engadine High School Parents and Citizens Association 
English Teachers’ Association of NSW 
Erina Heights Parents and Citizens Association 
Ethnic Affairs Commission of NSW 
Ethnic Communities' Council of NSW 
Eukarima School Ltd., Bowral 

Falls Creek Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Farrer Memorial Agricultural High School Council, 
Tamworth 

Federation of Catholic Parents and Friends Associations, 
Archdiocese of Sydney 

Federation of Catholic Schools Parents and Friends 
Associations, Diocese of Maitland 
Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of NSW 
Fennell Bay Parents and Citizens Association 
Ferncourt Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association, Marrickville 

Freshwater High School Parents and Citizens Association 

Galston High School Parents and Citizens Association 

Galston High School staff 

Garden Suburb Parents and Citizens Association 

Gilgandra Public School 

Glenaeon School Ltd staff, Middle Cove 

Glen Innes High School Parents and Citizens Association 

Gosford East Parents and Citizens Association 

Gosford Public School Parents and Citizens Association 

Grays Point Parents and Citizens Association 

Griffith Public School 

Gundaroo School Parents and Citizens Association 

Gunnedah Public School staff 

Gunning Public School Parents and Citizens Association 

Havenlee School for the Handicapped Parents and 
Citizens Association, Bomaderry 
Hay War Memorial High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Heads of Independent Co-Educational Schools (NSW) 
Heathcote High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Holroyd High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Holy Family Parents and Friends Association, 
Merewether Beach 

Holy Family School Parents and Friends Association, 
Inglebum 

Home Economics Association of NSW 
Homeschooling Families and Citizens Who Believe in 
Freedom of Choice 

Hornsby Girls High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Hunter Region Learning Difficulties Support Group 
Hunter Valley Retired Teachers 
Hunter Women in Education, Newcastle 


Illawarra Christian School Board and Principal, 
Cordeaux Heights 

Illawarra Grammar School Parents and Friends 
Association 

Institute of Early Childhood Studies, Sydney CAE 
Institution of Engineers 
Institute of Industrial Arts 

Institute of Inspectors of Schools and Senior Educational 
Administrators of NSW 

Isolated Children’s Parents* Association (NSW Council) 
Jesmond High School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Shortland 

Jindabyne Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Committee 

Jindabyne Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Joint Committee on Special Education 
Joint Council of NSW Professional Teachers* 
Associations 

Junee Primary School Parents and Citizens Association 
Junior Council of the City of Wollongong 
Kadina High School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Goonellabah 

Kangaloon Parents and Citizens Association 
Katoomba Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Kelso High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Killara High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Killara High School staff 

Killamey Heights High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Killamey Heights High School staff 
Koinonia Christian Academy, Bourke 
Kororo Public School staff 
Kuring-gai College of Advanced Education 

Labor Council of NSW 
Lady Gowrie Child Centre, Erskineville 
Laguna Street Primary Public School Parents and 
Citizens Association 
Lavington East Public School 
Leeton High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Leichhardt Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Leumeah High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Leumeah Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Leura Primary School Parents and Citizens Association 
Liberty Baptist Church, Cherrybrook 
Library Association of Australia, School Libraries 
Section, NSW 

Lismore Heights Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Lismore High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Lismore Public School ancillary staff 
Lismore Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Lithgow High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Logos Foundation, Toowoomba, Qld 
Luddenham Parents and Citizens Association 
Lutheran Schools Department 
Macarthur Anglican School Parents and Friends 
Association, Narellan 

Macksville High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Macksville Parents and Citizens Association 
Maclean High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Macquarie University 
Marian College staff, Goulbum 
Marrickville West Parents and Citizens Association 
Mathematical Association of NSW 
Mayfield West Demonstration School Parents and 
Citizens Association 

Mayfield West Demonstration School staff 
Menindee Central School group of parents 
Mental Health Co-ordinating Council 
Metal Trades Industry Association of Australia 
Metal Trades Industry Association and Engineering 
Employers Association, South Australia 
Metropolitan East Primary Principals* Council 
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Metropolitan East Regional Council of Parents and 
Citizens Associations 

Metropolitan East Region Home Economics Teachers* 
Association 

Metropolitan North Infants Executives’ Council 
Metropolitan North Regional Working Group on School 
Counsellor Status 

Metropolitan West Home School Liaison Team 
Sub-Committee 

Middle Dural Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Mimosa Public School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Frenchs Forest 

Ministerial Advisory Committee on the Equality of the 
Sexes in Education 
Mirambeena Public School, Armidale 
Mirambeena Parents and Citizens Association, Armidale 
Mitchell College of Advanced Education, Bathurst 
Monaro High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Moruya High School executive staff 
Mt Kembla Public School staff and Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Mullumbimby High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Mulwaree High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Mummulgum Parents and Citizens Association 
Murwillumbah High School Parents and Citizens 
Association Muscular Dystrophy Association 
Muslim Women Association, Lakemba 

Narellan Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Narellan Public School steering committee 
Narrabri High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Narromine Concerned Parents Group 
Narromine Public School committee 
National Consultative Group of Service Spouses 
National Party of Australia, NSW 
New England Girls School Parents and Friends 
Association, Armidale 

Newcastle District Council of Parents and Citizens 
Associations 

Newington College Parents and Friends Association 
Normanhurst Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

North Coast Public School Sports Association 
North Dubbo School Parents Auxiliary 
North Sydney Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

North Sydney Demonstration School Parents and 
Citizens Association 

North Sydney Girls High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Northern Rivers Junior Deaf Association 
Northholm Association Inc. 

Northmead Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Northolm Grammar School Council 

Nowra College of TAFE 

NSW Aboriginal Education Consultative Group 

NSW Association for Gifted and Talented Children 

NSW Association of Occupational Therapists 

NSW Baptist Social Issues Committee 

NSW Bar Association 

NSW Council of Christian Parent Controlled Schools 
Ltd. 

NSW Council of High School Principals 
NSW Council for Intellectual Disability 
NSW Department of Agriculture 
NSW Department of Business and Consumer Affairs 
NSW Department of Education 
NSW Department of Family and Community Services 
NSW Department of Industrial Relations and 
Employment 

NSW Department of Mineral Resources 
NSW Department of Public Works 
NSW Department of Sport, Recreation and Racing 
NSW Department of Technical and Further Education 
NSW Early Intervention Association 


NSW Farmers’ Association 

NSW Federation of Ethnic Schools 

NSW Federation of School Community Organisations 

NSW Independent Teachers’ Association 

NSW Montessori Association Incorporated 

NSW Parents Council Incorporated 

NSW Primary Principals* Council 

NSW Science and Technology Council 

NSW Society for Crippled Children 

NSW Sports Council for the Disabled 

NSW Teachers* Federation 

NSW Temperance Alliance 

NSW Women’s Advisory Council 

Oaks Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Oatley West Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Office of Aboriginal Affairs 

Orama School Parents and Citizens Association 

Orff Schulwerk Association of NSW 

Padstow North Parents and Citizens Association 

Pared Foundation (Parents for Education) 

Parents and Citizens Concerned for Child Education 
Parramatta Diocesan Schools Board 
Parramatta High School teachers and parents 
Pennant Hills West Public School staff 
Presbyterian Ladies College, Sydney 
Presbyterian Ladies College Parents and Friends 
Association, Armidale 
Public Education Association, Mosman 
Public Service Association of NSW 
Putney Primary School ancillary staff 

Quandialla Parents and Citizens Association 
Randwick Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Randwick School Parents and Citizens Association 
Rhodes Parents and Citizens Association 
Richmond River High School Parents and Citizens 
Association, North Lismore 
Riverina Primary Principals* Council 
Rose Bay Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Rosebank College staff, Five Dock 
Roseville College Committee 
Rotary District 964, Goondiwindi, Qld, 

Royal Blind Society of NSW 
Royal Far West Children’s Health Scheme 
Royal NSW Institute for Deaf and Blind Children 
Rukenvale Parents and Citizens Association 
Ryde Christian Community School Parents and Friends 
Association 

Ryde North Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Sacred Heart College, Broken Hill 
Salvation Army 

Santa Sabina College Parents and Friends Association, 
Strathfield 

Secondary Students Coalition 

Seventh-day Adventist Church, South Pacific Division 
Shelley Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association, Blacktown 

Shellharbour Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Sherwood Hills Christian School, Bradbury 
Sherwood Hills Christian School Parents and Friends 
Association, Bradbury 

Shore Association, Sydney Church of England Grammar 
School 

Singleton Heights Parents and Citizens Association 
Singleton High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Social Education Association of Australia 
South Lismore Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Southern Cross Baptist Church Christian School, 
Engadine 

Spastic Centre of NSW 

Special Education Support Group personnel, Singleton 
Teachers* Centre 
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Speech Physio Occupational Therapy on Developmental 
Disability 

Springwood High School Parents and Citizens 
Association, Faulconbridge 
St Bernadette’s Primary School Parents and Friends 
Association, Lalor Park 
St Clare’s College, Waverley 
St George Christian School 
St George Institute of Education, Sydney CAE 
St John the Baptist Parents and Friends Association Inc. 
St John’s College staff, Woodlawn 
St John's Lutheran School Committee, Gilgandra 
St John’s Parents and Friends Association, Maitland 
St John’s Primary School staff, Dapto 
St Joseph’s High School Parents and Friends 
Association, Aberdeen 

St Joseph’s Parents and Friends Association, 
Charlestown 

St Joseph’s Parents and Friends Association, Coraki 
St Joseph’s School Parents and Friends Association, 
Wauchope 

St Joseph’s Regional High School Curriculum 
Committee, Albion Park 

St Joseph’s Regional High School staff, Albion Park 
St Lawrence’s School Parents and Friends Association, 
South Dubbo 

St Martin’s School Parents and Friends Association, 
Davidson 

St Mary’s College Parents and Friends Association, 
Wollongong 

St Mary’s College staff, Gunnedah 
St Mary’s School Parents and Friends Association, 
Moruya 

St Michael’s Catholic School, Manilla 
St Monica’s School Parents and Friends Association, 
Richmond 

St Paul’s Grammar School Council, Penrith 

St Paul’s Grammar School, Penrith 

St Patrick’s College Parents and Friends Association 

St Patrick’s School parents, Bega 

St Patrick’s School Parents and Friends Association, 

- Wallsend 

St Paul’s Lutheran School Council, Henty 
St Peter and Paul’s Primary School Parents and Friends 
Association, Goulbum 

St Raphael’s Central School Parents and Friends 
Association, Cowra 
Sturt Public School, Wagga Wagga 
Sutherland Shire Learning Difficulties Support Group 
Inc. 

Sydney Adventist High School staff, Strath Held 
Sydney Anglican Education Commission 
Sydney Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 
Sydney CAE staff 
Sydney City Mission 
Sydney Futures Exchange 

Sydney Grammar Preparatory School Women’s 
Association, St Ives 

Tamworth West Parents and Citizens Association 
Teachers’ Christian Fellowship of NSW 
Technical Aid to the Disabled (TAD) 

Terri gal High School Parents and Citizens Association 

Textile Educators Association of NSW 

The Armidale School Old Boys’ Union 

The Daily Advertiser editor and staff, Wagga Wagga 

The Forest High, Frenchs Forest 

The Music Association 

The Provincial Synod of NSW (The Anglican Church 
of Australia) 

The Scots School Parents and Friends Association, 
Albury 

The Smith Family, Darlinghurst 
Tolland Public School staff 
Toongabbie Public School staff 
Toronto High School staff 

Toronto High School Parents and Citizens Association 


Trinity Grammar School, Summer Hill 
Trojan Secretarial Services 

Turramurra Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Umina High School Parents and Citizens Association 
United Nations Association of Australia 
University of Sydney School of Teaching and 
Curriculum Studies 

Volunteer Centre of NSW 

Wagga Wagga Lutheran Primary School Council 
Wallabadah Parents and Citizens Association 
Waratah High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Wellington High School Parents and Citizens Association 
West Cessnock Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Western Region Library Development Committee, 
Orange 

Whitebridge High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Wideview Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association, Berowra Heights 
Wilcannia Schooling Community 
Wilkins Public School, Marrickville 
Wilkins Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
William Carey Parent Controlled Christian School 
Wilson Park School for Specific Purposes, Lismore 
Wilson Park Parents and Citizens Association, 
Goonellabah 

Windsor Parents and Citizens Association 
Wollongong Youth Refuge 

Wollongong Christian Community School Parents and 
Friends Association 

Women's Christian Temperance Union of NSW 
Women’s Pioneer Society of Australasia 
Woolgoolga High School 

Wooli Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Wyong High School 

Yeoval Central School Parents and Citizens Association 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Youth Affairs Council of NSW 


2, Written submissions were received from the following 
individuals: 


Adams, Ms A H 
Adkins, B 
Agnew, Mr J 

Aitkens, Dr J M 
Allen, D & C 
Alroe, J & P 
Anderson, Dr D 


Anderson, Ms J 
Anderson, Ms S 
Anonymous 
Anonymous 
Arber, M 
Ardseallo, Mr & 
Mrs I 

Arena, The Hon F. 

AM, MLC 
Armstrong, R 
Armstrong, Mr R 
Arnold, Mr L 
Aysom, 

Mr & Mrs T 


Seven Hills 
Fairlight 

Principal, Bangor Public 
School 
Blackheath 
Eastwood 

Professorial Fellow, 
Australian National 
University 
Gilgandra 
Bingi, via Moruya 


Wyong 

Kareela 

Legislative Council, 
Parliament of NSW 
Tweed Heads 
Stokers Siding 

Darling Point 
Hazelbrook 


Bagnall, R & J 
Baird, Mr J D 
Barcan, Dr A 

Barr, Dr D C 

Baume, Senator 
The Hon. P. 


Mosman 

Terrigal 

Honorary Associate, 
University of Newcastle 
Principal, Macarthur Institute 
of Higher Education 

Sydney 
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Beddow, Mr N 
Beine, Ms J A 
Belling, Miss P D 
Bertinshaw, B 
Bevan, Mrs A 
Bladwell, L G 
Blake, A J D 
Boyd, Dr R 

Braathen, B 
Breen, L 

Brendish, Mr & Mrs D 
Brickhill, Ms N M 
Brisbane, Mr G J B 
Brown, Mr A 

Brown, Mr D 

Brown, D L 

Brown, Ms R 
Browne, Ms V 
Brugmans, Mr J 
Brugmans, Mrs J 
Buckley, 

Mr & Mrs G 
Buile, Mr A 
Bums, Mr K J 
Butler, M A 

Campbell, Ms A O 
Campbell, Mr T 

Carless, Mr R O 
Carnegie, Mrs N 
Carter, Mr B 


Chittick, L 
Christie, R 
Clintock, Mrs L 
Cohen, Dr D 


Conn, D S 
Coote, J D 

Corben, Ms S 

Cordiner, Mr G 
Corkill, B 

Couani, Ms A 
Coulthard, B 
Co wham, B 
Cowley, Pastor J 

Crew, Mr J G 
Crisp, A 

Crittenden, Prof. B 

Croese, Mr K 
Cronin, D 
Crossley, S 
Curro, Mr R 
Daly, Mrs R 
Dando, Mr S 
Dando, W 

Davie, Ms H 
Davis, Dr J M 

Davis, S & S 
Davison, L 
Davy, Mr K 

Dedim, Mr C 
Denany, Mr R S 


Narrandera 

Seven Hills 

Cootamundra 

Westleigh 

Pymble 

Cronulla 

Principal, Kuring-gai CAB 
School of Education, 
University of NSW 
Narembum 
Mittagong 
Ettrick 
Cremome 
Figtree 

Word of Life Bible College, 
Wiseman’s Ferry 
Principal, Grafton Public 
School 

Principal, Crookwell High 
School 
Berridale 
Lismore 
Heathcote 
Heath cote 

Via Eungai Rail 
Wisemans Ferry 
North Sydney 
Wisemans Ferry 

Wapengo 

Principal, Wiley Park Girls 
High School 
Camden 

Cowal West, West Wyalong 
Principal, Belair Public 
School, Adamstown 
Heights 
North Nowra 
Mount Druitt 
Milford 

Associate Professor of 
Education, Macquarie 
University 
Mullumbimby 

Headmaster, Blue Mountains 
Grammar School Ltd 
Deputy Principal, Budgewoi 
Public School 
Gladesville 

Principal, Lismore Public 
School 
Glebe 

Goolma Public School 
Oatley 

Coffs Harbour Christian 
Community School 
Parramatta 
West Pennant Hills 
Professor of Education, La 
Trobe University 
Tea Gardens 
Bangor 
Moss Vale 
Nelson 

Picnic Point 
Blakehurst High School 
Head Teacher, Blakehurst 
High School 
Marrickville 
Deputy Chancellor, 
University of NSW 
Meadowbank 
Gymea 

Lismore Heights Public 
School 

Coffs Harbour 
Whitlands 


Dickson, S & S 

Woollahra 

Dinel, A & Y 

Kensington 

Dolan, Ms M 

Armidale CAE 

Donnie, P 

Dapto 

Doran, Mr R 

Padstow 

Dowey, Ms S 

Appin 

Doyle, E J 

The Entrance Public School 

Drury, Ms S 

Toongabbie 

Drury, Mr J 

Agnes Banks 

Dufty, Dr D G 

Killcare 

Dynan, Mr M 

Deputy Principal, Catholic 
CAE, North Sydney 

Eason, Mr W J 

Terrey Hills 

Elkins, Prof. J 

Schonell Special Education 


Research Centre 

Elliott, Mr M 

Bowraville 

Erskine, Ms C 

Upper Orara 

Evans, Mrs D 

Lakemba 

Everingham, Mr J 

Kyogle 

Ewing, Ms L J 

Narromine 

Faggotter, P 

Mid Sapphire 

Faul, Mr J M 

Central Tilba 

Felbermayer, C 

Queanbeyan 

Ford, Mr R 

Armidale CAE 

Fraser, Ms A 

Manly 

Fraser, D & C 

Richmond 

Fraser, M 

Marrickville 

Fraser, Mr M 

Gladesville 

Frost, Mr B W 

Dundas 

Gale, Mr J E 

Kincumber 

Galloway, C D 

Gosford 

Gasteen, Ms K 

Roseville 

Geaney, Mr G W 

Principal, St Joseph’s School, 
Wauchope 

Gibbs, Mr S F 
Goldsmith, The Hon 

Clunes 

Dr M, MLC 

Legislative Council, 

Parliament of NSW 

Gollan, Pastor R J 

Gymea 

Gordon, K 

Principal, Lindsay Park 

Public School 

Gosling, Mrs J 

Deputy Principal, Tharawal 
Public School 

Gosnell, Mr A 

Caringbah 

Grant, Mr R A I 

Headmaster, Sydney Church 
of England Grammar 

School 

Grant, Mr M 

Sawtell 

Green 

Caringbah 

Grose, Dr K 

Lecturer, University of New 
England 

Grunsell, Ms L 

Turramurra North 

Guyer, R 

North Epping 

Hales, D & A 

Tomingley 

Hall, Miss N A 

Gordon 

Hall, Ms J 

Floraville 

Halloway, Mr W 
Hammond, Mr & 

Armidale CAE 

Mrs C 

McGraths Hill 

Harbick, B F 

Retired, formerly Principal, 
Lavington East Public 
School 

Hardt, B 

Leura 

Harper, I & J 

Riverwood 

Harris, Mrs B 

Villawood 

Harris, B 

Fairlight 

Harris, Mr J 

Armidale CAE 

Harwin, D W 
Hatfield, 

Principal, Menai High School 

Mr & Mrs P 

Quirindi 

Hatton, Mr N 

University of Sydney 

Hawley, Mr J 

Principal, Rosebank College, 
Five Dock 

Hayes, Sr Rita 

Principal, St Mary’s College, 

Wollongong 
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Heath, Sr J 

Headmistress, St Clare’s 
College, Waverly 

Helbig, Mr T B 

Headmaster, St Paul's 

College, Walla Walla 

Henderson, Dr G 

Executive Director, The 
Sydney Institute 

Henkel, Mr S J 

Homebush West 

Hick, Dr D F S 

Double Bay 

Hill, B 

Panania 

Hinrichsen, D J 

Baulkham Hills 

Hommes, G 

Denistone 

Hotko, Mrs A M 

Ettrick 

Hooke, Ms A 

Deputy Principal, Haberfield 
Public School 

Houston, Br E 

Provincial Councillor for 
Education, Marist Brothers, 
Drummoyne 

Howard, Mr T 

Principal, Beresfield Public 
School 

Cammeray 

Howland, Ms J 

Hudson, Mr E 

Balgowlah Heights 

Hughes, Prof. P 

Professor of Education, 
University of Tasmania 

Hunt, Mr T 

Kempsey 

Hunter, Mr J C 
Hutchinson, 

Wapengo 

Mr N J P 

Warialda 

Hutchinson, G H 

Dundas 

Hyde, Ms J 

Rose Bay 

Instance, Mr M M 

Peakhurst 

Irvin, Mr M E 

Bellingen 

Iskandar, S 

Undercliffe 

Ison, Mr K 

Principal, Crestwood High 
School 

Jakins, The Hon. J, 

MLC 

Legislative Council, 
Parliament of NSW 

Jarvis, Mrs B 

South Grafton 

Jay, R M 

Principal, Wingham High 
School 

Jeffress, W N. 

Yass 

Jennings, A 

Berowra 

Jenson, Ms P 

Coffs Harbour 

John, C W 

Engadine 

Johnson, Rev. R 

Menangle Street Baptist 
Church, Picton 

Johnston, Ms S 

Mosman 

Johnston, R 

Principal, John Wycliffe 
Christian School 

Jolly, P 

Springwood 

Jones, Mrs D 

Medowie 

Jones, Mr E K 

Padstow 

Jones, Ms S 

Bermagui 

Kalantzis, Ms M 

Research Fellow, University 
of Wollongong 

Kavanagh, R T 

Moss Vale 

Keats, Mr S R 

Heathcote 

Kelleher, Sr Marilyn 

Principal, Stella Maris 
College, Manly 

Kerans, S 

Queanbeyan 

Kidd, M 

Grafton 

Kilner, Mrs C A 

Cambewarra 

Kinsela, Mrs R 

Como West 

Knapp, Mr P G 

Marrickville 

Kramer, Prof. Dame 


Leonie, DBE 

University of Sydney 

Laing, Mr & Mrs 

M D 

Stockinbingal 

Lane, Mrs P 

Birmingham Gardens 

Larocca, J 

Concord 

Lever, C 

Legal Officer, Amatek Ltd 

Lewin, B 

Principal, Floraville Public 
School 

Lifschitz, Mr S 

Principal, Masada College, St 
Ives 


Lincolne, S & F 

Epping 

Lippman, U 

Kyogle 

Lonsdale, Mr J 

Evening Colleges Association 

Lumley, Mr M 

Ne wry bar 

Mackay, R 

Killara 

MacKay, R 

Roseville 

Mackenzie, Cr B 

Bellingen 

Mackenzie. Ms F 

Bellingen 

MacKinnon, Mr D 

Parramatta 

Malcolm, Mr C 

Narromine 

Malcolm, S 

Dubbo 

Mann, Mr R F B 

Rotary District 964, 
Goondiwindi, Qld. 

Marshall, CD 

Wagga Wagga 

Martin, Dr J R 

McAulay, Mr 

Department of Linguistics, 
University of Sydney 

& Mrs W 

Moss Vale 

McCabe, P J 

Lansvale 

McConville, B 

Principal, Eschol Park Public 
School 

Premer 

McGavin, Mrs H 

McGee, K 

Upper Orara 

McGrath, Br G J 

Principal, St Gabriel’s, Castle 
Hill 

McGuiness, Mr P 

South Golden Beach 

McGuire, Ms L 

Upper Orara 

McKeown, Mrs E 

Westleigh 

McKerrow, Mr P 

Figtree 

McLean, D 

Principal, Glendale East 


Public School 

McNaught, Mr D 

Winston Hills 

Miles, Mrs D A 

Mayfield 

Miller, R 

Bateau Bay 

Mills, R M 

Stroud 

Mitchell, R L 

Miller College of TAFE 

Mitchell, S A 

Principal, Sadleir Public 
School 

Mobbs, Ms E J G 

Westmead 

Moffatt, Ms C 

Upper Orara 

Montague, Mr R G 

Wahroonga 

Montgomery, A 
Moorhead, Mr & 

Warrimoo 

Mrs A 

Heathcote 

Morellini, Br P 

Principal, Catholic High 
School, Griffith 

Morris, Mr A 

Brisbane CAE, Qld. 

Morrison, Mrs D 

Toronto 

Mount, P D 

Annandale 

Moxon, Mr K 

Bo-Bo Valley, via Ulong 

Mudford, Ms C 

Gilgandra 

Murphy, Mrs J 

Coraki 

Murphy, Mrs L 

Lurnea 

Neilson, Ms B 
Nesbitt, Mr 

Cronulla 

& Mrs P 

Lisarow 

Noble, Mr P J 

Principal, Pennant Hills High 
School 

Fisher, ACT 

Norman, Mr R D J 

O’Brien, Mrs A 

Gulargambone 

O’Connell, L 

Cabramurra 

O’Hallaran, N 

Tanja 

O’Kelly. Fr G J 

Headmaster, St Ignatius’ 
College, Riverview 

O’Neill, Mrs M R 

Avalon 

O’Neill, P . 

Mount View High School 

Ogilvie, Mr D J 

South Tamworth 

Olive, Mrs J 

Springwood 

Orr, J & E 

Eastwood 

Oxley, Mr R 

Deniliquin 

Painter, Mr A 

Lindfield 

Parry, Mr R E 

Director, Office of Higher 
Education 

Peart, Mr A J 

Principal, St Pius X High 


School, Adamstown 
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Perks, Ms J Sydney 

Perriam, Mr & Mrs Castle Hill 
Perrott, A Normanhurst 

Perry, Mrs S Lismore 

Peterson, Mrs J L Lakemba 

Phillips, Mr & Mrs 
R F Wagga Wagga 

Pill, Mr G Kendall 

Polhill, Mr C Farmborough Heights 

Porter, Ms V School of Office 

Administration 

Power, Ms A Blaxland 

Prowse, R G Relieving Deputy Principal, 

Coonabarabran High School 
Puffett, R & C Epping 

Quinn, Mr T J Principal, St Scholastica’s, 

Glebe Point 

Rappeneker, Ms B Floraville 

Read, K Coffs Harbour 

Reeson, C Wagga Wagga 

Rendell, Mrs P Narromine Infants School 

Richens, Ms K Murwillumbah 

Riley, Mr J & M Principal, Kumell Public 

School Ripolles, Casula 

Roarty, E St Ignatius' College, 

Riverview 

Robinson, Mrs 

Robinson, N C Principal, Lismore High 

School 

Robson, Mr A Principal, Deepwater Public 

School 

Roche, Mrs M Narromine 

Roche, Mr L Narromine 

Rolfe Mr P Leeton 

Rose, Mr H M Head Teacher, Killamey 

Heights High School 
Rose, Mr W D Burradoo 

Rosen, Ms S Granville 

Ross, Mr K N Deakin University, Vic. 
Rowan, Mr P Ocean Shores North 

Rushton, Mr & Mrs 
P R D Enmore 

Ryan, Ms S M Richmond 

Sadlier, Ms S Epping 

Sandvig, Mr & 

Mrs S Sydney South 

Saunders, M Upper Lansdowne 

Schiller, Ms W Sydney Institute of Early 

Childhood Studies 
Scott, Mr M Heathcote 

Scott, W R Malua Bay 

Scully, Mr P Cargo Public School 

Shannon, Ms C Thomleigh 

Sheehy, J Goulburn 

Shelling, Ms M Wilcannia 

Shepherd, Mr D Gilgandra 

Showier, F & M West Albury 

Showier, Mr & Mrs 
F G West Albury 

Showier, M 

Sims, A & M Lennox Head 

Skilbeck, Prof. M Deakin University, Vic. 

Smith, Dr D Faculty of Education, 

University of Sydney 
Smith, Mrs J Caringbah 

Smith, Mrs L Lismore Heights 

Smith, Ms S Eraring 

Soliman, I University of New England 

Sorbara, Mr D Strathfield 

Squires, D Mitchell CAE 

St Leon, Mr R Principal, Universitas College 
Staggs, Ms J Gilgandra 

Stamlay, NMJ Murwillumbah 

Stewart, Mr A C North Richmond 

Stewart-Dore, N Brisbane CAE, Qld. , 

Steyne, K D Korora Basin 


Stockings, Mrs J Gilgandra 

Straham, J Dubbo 

Strahom, Mr A D Albury 

Stuart, Mr J Evans Head 

Sun, O Murwillumbah 

Swetnam, Ms J Floraville 

Tacon, Mr I C R Pymble 

Teacher Ryde Electorate 

Teiffel, Dr E S West Wollongong 

Thogersen, H Beauty Point 

Thompson, A & H Dubbo 

Thomson, Mr K J Gateshead 

Tobin, Mr M Dubbo 

Torrington, Judge K 
F E St Ives 

Trewartha, P & G Eungai Rail 

van Dijk, Ms S Theresa Park 

Van Zanden, Mr H Lakemba 

Verdich, Mrs L Forster 

Walker, S East Ballina 

Wall, S J Jindabyne East 

Wallace, A R Orange 

Walsh, A Dapto College of TAFE 

Walsh, Ms A School of Office 

Administration 

Walsh, R Kensington 

Walshe, MsDHM Principal, Ballina High School 
Warren, Mr M Principal, Gosford Christian 
School 

Warry, R B Principal, Woodberry Public 

School 

Watkins, Mrs J Dubbo 

Watson, Dr A J St George Institute of 

Education, Sydney CAE 
Webb, C & G Queanbeyan 

Whitaker, Mr S Yagoona West 

White, Ms G A North Richmond 

White, Ms J Senior Lecturer, Mitchell 

CAE, Bathurst 

Wickham, Mr J A Headmaster, The King's 
School, Parramatta 
Wricher, Ms C Carlingford 

Williams, Mrs L Warilla 

Willis, Mr I Camden 

Wilson, Ms E Lilli Pilli 

Wilson, L M Pymble 

Wilson, M D Mullumbimby 

Wilson, Mr T Beresfield 

Wilton, J B Principal, Khancoban Public 

School 

Wincester, Mr J. Principal, St Patrick’s 

College, Campbelltown 
Wood, Ms J Balmain 

Woodward, L M Balmain 

Wool lams, A Tomingley _ 

Worthington, C E Principal, Bert Oldfield Public 
School, Seven Hills 
Wrew, J Miranda 

Wright, Pastor B G Principal, Northern Beaches 
Christian School 
Wright, Mrs P Yagoona 

Wynne, K Casula 

Appendix B 

Schedule of Organisations/Agencies and Persons 
who Appeared Before the Committee at Full 
Committee Meetings. 

21 November, 1988 

NSW Department of Education: 

Mr G G Weller, Director (Statutory Board), NSW 
Department of Education 
Mr P J Bray, Director (Schools), NSW Department 
of Education 
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Mr P Lyons, Inspector of Schools (Schools 
Directorate), NSW Department of Education 
Professor R B Winder, University of Wollongong 

15 December, 1988 

Professor R B Winder, University of Wollongong 
3 February, 1989 

Dr B W Scott, Director, Management Review: 

NSW Education Portfolio 

Ms H Adams, Associate to Dr B W Scott 

22 March, 1989 

Mr R Parry, Director, Office of Higher Education 
(NSW) 

7 April, 1989 

NSW Department of Education: 

Mrs N J Berglund, Director (Metropolitan South 
West Region), NSW Department of Education 
Dr A Laughlin, Assistant Director, Metropolitan 
South West Region, NSW Department of Education 
Ms R Cragg, Inspector of Schools 
Mr B Higgins, Inspector of Schools 
Mr T Wootten, Inspector of Schools 

20 April, 1989 

Mr D Instance, OECD 

9 June, 1989 

NSW Department of Education: 

Dr F G Sharpe, Director General of Education 
Dr T Burke, Assistant Director-General 
(Operations) 

19 June, 1989 

NSW Department of Education: 

Mr C R Cowdroy, Inspector of Schools (Schools 
Directorate) 

Mr D O’Malley, Inspector of Schools (Western. 
Region) 

22 June, 1989 

Board of Secondary Education (NSW): 

Dr F G Sharpe, Presiding Member 
Mr M Carr 
Mr K Ison 

29 July, 1989 

Dr F G Sharpe, Director-General of Education 


Appendix C 

Schedule of Organisations and Persons Who 
Provided Written Responses to the Discussion 
Paper, 

1. Written responses were received from the following 
organisations: 

Abbotsleigh School Council, parents and staff committee 
Academy of Technical Sciences/Engineering (NSW) 
Committee 

Adamstown Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Albury Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Annandale North Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Arcadia Parents and Citizens Association 
Arkana College staff committee, Kingsgrove 
Assumption School teaching staff committee, Bathurst 
Australian Council for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 


Australian Federation of University Women, NSW 
Australian Society for Music Education, NSW Chapter 

Bathurst Public School Parent Association 
Bede Polding College Parents and Friends Association, 
South Windsor 

Berridale Parents and Citizens Association 
Beverly Hills Girls High School executive committee 
Birrong Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Blacktown Boys High School staff committee 
Blakehurst Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Blaxtand High School staff committee 
Blue Mountains Grammar School Limited Staff 
Committee 

Board of Secondary Education 
Bogan Gate Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Broken Hill City Council 

Bundarra Central School staff and parents committee 
Busby Primary School staff committee 
Byron Bay Parents and Citizens Association 

Cabramatta High School staff committee 
Calare Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Campbelltown High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Campbelltown North Primary School Parents and 
Citizens Association 

Caragabal Parents and Citizens Association 
Cardiff High School staff committee 
Catholic Education Commission, NSW 
Catholic Education Office, Archdiocese of 
Canberra/Goutbum 

Catholic Education Office School Communities 
Committee 

Central Coast Grammar School Limited 
Cerdon College staff committee, Merrylands 
Cheltenham Girls High School curriculum committee 
Clarence Region Catholic Principals Association 
Coalition Affirming Freedom in Education 
Concerned Citizens Committee, Grafton 
Condell Park Bible Church staff committee 
Council for the Defence of Government Schools 
Cowra High School Parents and Citizens Association 

Dapto High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Diocesan Catholic Girts High School Parents and 
Friends Association, Bathurst 
Dubbo South High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Dural Primary School Parents and Citizens Association 

Earl wood School Parents Association 

Eugowra Parents and Citizens Association 

Excelsior Parents and Citizens Association, Castle Hill 

Federation of Parents and Citizens Associations of 
NSW 

Fort Street High School staff committee 
Frank Partridge V.C. Parents and Citizens Association, 
Nambucca Heads 

Glen Innes High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Gunnedah High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Gunnedah Public School staff committee 

Gymea High School Parents and Citizens Association 

Havenlee School for the Handicapped Parents and 
Citizens Association, Bomaderry 
Holy Cross College Parents and Friends Association, 
Ryde 

Holy Spirit College staff committee, Bellambi 
Hornsby Girls High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Hornsby North Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Immaculate Heart of Mary School Parents and Friends 
Association, Sefton 
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Institute of Inspectors of Schools and Senior 
Educational Administrators of NSW 
Institute for the Achievement of Human Potential 
Inverell High School executive committee 

John Paul College Parents and Friends Association, 
Coffs Harbour 

Junee Public School staff committee 

Karabar High School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Queanbeyan 

Katoomba High School staff committee 

Kelso Public School Parents and Citizens Association 

Killara High School 

Kirkconnell School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Bathurst 

Kuring-gai High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Lake Illawarra High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Lamook Public School staff committee 
Leppington Public School staff and parents committee 
Lismore Public School staff committee 
Lithgow High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Logos Foundation, Toowoomba, Qld 

Macquarie Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Macquarie Fields High School staff committee 
Malvina High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Maroubra Junction High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Marsden High School Parents and Citizens 
Association, West Ryde 
Mayfield Christian Community School Limited 
executive committee 

Menai High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Merrylands High School English and History 
Departments 

Merrylands High School Physical Education, Music 
and Home Economics Departments 
Metal Trades Industry Association of Australia 
Metropolitan East Regional Council of Parents and 
Citizens Associations 

Metropolitan North District School Counsellors 
Milton Public School Parents and Citizens Association 
Milton Public School staff committee 
Minnamurra Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Model Farms High School staff committee, Baulkham 
HiUs 

Modern Language Teachers* Association of NSW 
Monaro District Council of Parents and Citizens 
Associations 

Moree East Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Moruya High School staff committee 
Moss Vale High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Moss Vale High School staff committee 
Murwillumbah High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Nagle Girls High School staff committee, Blacktown 
Narellan Public School Community Steering 
Committee 

Neutral Bay Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Nepean High School Parents and Citizens Association, 
Emu Plains 

NSW Department of Technical and Further Education 
New South Wales Early Intervention Association Inc. 
Newcastle District Council of Parents and Citizens 
Associations 

Normanhurst Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

North Sydney Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Nowra Inspectorate Principals' Council 


NSW Aboriginal Education Consultative Group 
NSW Council of Christian Parent Controlled Schools 
Limited 

NSW Council of Secondary School Principals 
NSW Department of Education 
NSW Department of Education Home School Liaison 
Team 

NSW Independent Teachers* Association 
NSW Representatives of Australian Council of 
Education Centres, Goulburn 
NSW Teachers* Federation 
Nyngan High School executive staff committee 

Oatley West Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Old Guildford Public School staff committee 

Pacific Hills Christian School staff committee 
Padstow North Public School staff committee 
Parramatta Diocesan Schools Board 
Penrith Parents and Citizens Association 
Presbyterian Ladies College Parents and Friends 
Association, Armidale 

Public Service Association of New South Wales 
Queanbeyan High School staff committee 

Rankins Springs School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Red Bend Catholic College staff committee, Forbes 
Richmond River High School Parents and Citizens 
Association, North Lismore 
Riverside Girls High School staff committee, 
Gladesville 

Rukenvale Parents and Citizens Association 

St Anthony’s School Community Group, Girraween 
St Bernadette’s School Parents and Friends 
Association, Dundas Valley 
St George Girls High School staff committee 
St Joseph’s School, Coraki 
St Mary’s College Parents and Friends Association, 
Wollongong East 

St Mary’s College staff committee, Wollongong East 
St Mary’s Primary School Parents and Friends 
Committee, Scone 

St Patrick’s College Limited Parent Teacher 
Association, Campbelltown 

St Patrick’s Girls High School staff committee, Sydney 
St Paul’s Grammar School, Penrith 
Scone High School Parents and Citizens Association 
Seven Hills High School staff committee 
Shelley Primary School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

South Grafton High School staff committee 
Springwood Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Strathfield/Lidcombe Branch, Liberal Party of 
Australia 

Sutherland Shire Christian School Association Limited 
Sydney Anglican Education Commission 
Sydney Boys High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Textile Educators Association of NSW 

The Australian College of Education, NSW Chapter 

The Barrington Public School Parents and Citizens 

The Disability Council of NSW 
The Forest High School staff committee, Frenchs 
Forest 

The Grange Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association, Minto 

The Grange Primary School staff committee, Minto 

The Institution of Engineers, Australia 

The Kindergarten Union of New South Wales Inc. 

The NSW Federation of School Community 
Organisations 

The Narromine High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 
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The North-Western Suburbs Distict Council of Parents 
and Citizens Associations 
The Rock Central School staff committee 
The Russian Club Limited, Strathfield 
The Salvation Army (Australia Eastern and PNG 
Territory) 

The Southern Cross Baptist Church Christian School 
staff, Engadine 

Tolland Public School staff committee, Wagga Wagga 
South 

Toongabbie Public School staff committee 
Tumbulgum Public School staff committee 
Turramurra High School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Turramurra Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Wallsend High School staff committee 
Warren Central School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Wee Waa High School committee 
Wenona co-ordinators and senior staff committee, 
North Sydney 

West Cessnock Public School Parents and Citizens 
Association 

Wiley Park Girls High School executive staff 
Wilson Park Parents and Citizens Association 
Wollongong Christian Community School Parents and 
Friends Association 

Woy Woy Public School teachers and community 
members 


2. Written responses were received from the following 
individuals; 


Adams, Ms A 
Adams-Lynch, Ms G 
Amar, Mr R E 

Amos, Mr A 

Andersen, Mr T J 

Anderson, Ms S 
Anonymous 
Aysom, T & A 
Bailey, Mr S 


Katoomba 

Yallbillinga Primary School 
Principal, Petersham Girls 
High School 

Principal, Koinonia Christian 
Academy, Bourke 
Inspector of Schools, 
Chatswood 
Bingi 
Tamworth 
Hazelbrook 

Senior Lecturer, Armidale 


Barnett, Ms J 
Barnett, P & J 
Beddoe, Mr N 

Beirne, Ms J 
Berry, Mrs Y 


CAE 

Bellambi 

Albury 

Principal, Narrandera High 
School 
Kellyville 
West Dapto 


Bladwell, L G 
Boerma, Mr G 
Bradford, Mr J 

Braid wood, Mr J 

Braidwood, Ms D 

Broadfoot, Mrs K 
Brodal, Mrs R H 
Brown, Mr A 
Brown, Mr D 

Brown, Mr D 

Brown, Mr & 

Mrs S R 
Brugmans, J & J 

Campbell, Ms A O 
Casey P & M 
Coles, Mr K G 

Comino, Mr G A 


Cronulla 

Sutherland 

Head Teacher, Kanahooka 
High School 

Head Teacher, Gateshead 
High School 

Teacher-Librarian, Gateshead 
High School 

Bulli 

Austinmer 

Cobar 

Principal, Grafton Public 
School 

Head Teacher, Colyton High 
School 

Cobar 

Heathcote 

Wapengo 

Wagga Wagga 

Member, Board of Secondary 
Education 

St George Institute of 
Education, Sydney CAE 


Cooper, Mr D W 

Principal, Gateshead High 
School 

Cordiner, G 

Gladesville 

Cornell, Mr B 

Moruya 

Cragg, R 

Cronin, Mrs D 

NSW Department of 

Education (MSWRO) 

Crossley, Ms S 
Cunningham, 

Moss Vale 

Mrs D L 

Dolans Bay 

Davis, Dr J M 

Davison, L 

Deputy Chancellor, 

University of NSW 

Da we, Mrs M 

Wagga Wagga 

Doughty, Mr R 

Principal, The Entrance High 
School 

Downie, Mr P 

Dapto 

Eason, Mr W 

Terrey Hills 

Edwards, Mr E J 

Principal, South Sydney High 
School 

Fell, Dr M A 

Engadine 

Field, Mr P W 

Deputy Principal, 

Goonellabah Primary 

Fraser, M 

Gladesville 

Fraser, Mrs A 

Manly 

Freebury, Ms J 

Coledale 

Gasteen, Ms K 
Goldsmith, The Hon. 

Winmalee 

Dr M, MLC 

Legislative Council, 

Parliament of NSW 

Gosling, Mrs J 

Deputy Principal, Tharawal 
Public School 

Gullick, Mrs W 

Cherrybrook 

Hall, Mr R 

Dudley 

Hammon, Mr M 

Principal, Mainsbridge Public 


School 

Harwin, Mr D W 

Principal, Menai High School 

Henderson, Ms S 

PEO/Guidance, MSWRO, 
NSW Department of 
Education 

Hillis, Rev. M 

Adamstown 

Hirst, Mr J F 

Principal, Griffith High 

School 

Hyde, Ms J 

Rose Bay 

Irvin, Mr M E 

Bellingen 

Jensen, P & P 

Coffs Harbour 

Jones, Mr EK 

Padstow 

Jones, Mrs D 

Medowie 

Kay, Mr R 

Senior Lecturer, Riverina- 
Murray Institute of Higher 
Education 

Kaye, Mr C 

Principal, Normanhurst West 
Public School 

Keast, Mr G H 

Principal, Cooma Public 
School 

Kelly, Mr P 

Principal, Mount Colah 

Public School 

Kervin, Rev. P 

Bellambi 

King, Mr T P A 

Principal, Penrith Christian 
Community School 

Kinsela, Mrs R 

Como West 

Laing, M & P 

Stockinbingal 

Liston, Mr J 

Lismore 

Lo, Mrs C H 

West Hoxton 

Lyon, E & E 

Maroubra 

Mackenzie, Ms B 

Bellingen 

Mackenzie, Mrs H J 

Brewarrina 

McAuley, W & S 

Moss Vale 

McCabe, Mr P J 

Lansvale 

McGilvray, Ms B 

Cremome 

Mcllveen, Mrs D M 

Arcadia 

McLaurin, Ms L 

Scone 

Manson, Mr J 

Seven Hills 
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Marshall, CD& 

Y S 

Mercer, Mrs R 
Mierendorff, Mr N 
Mitchell, Mr RL 

Monaghan, Mr A P 
Moorhead, Mr & 
Mrs A 

Morellini Br P 

Morgan, Mr P 

Morrison, 

Lt Col M C 

Mostyn, Mr F 
Mount, Ms S 
Mowbray, Mr P 
Moxon, Mr K 
Muir, Mr W G 
Mullins, Mr R K 
Munro, Mrs J M 

Nesbitt-Hawes, P M 

O’Neill, Mr P 
O’Sullivan, 

Sister J 

Oldham, Mr N 

Pak, P & J 
Peek, Mr I 

Pill, Mr G 
Pye, Mr K J 

Pye, Ms R 


Read, Mr M S 
Rendell, Mrs P 
Richards, Mr P G 

Ripolles, Mrs M J 
Robinson, Mr N C 

Rose, Mr H A 

Rowland, Mrs M J 
Ruskin, Mr R 


Scanes, Mr M 

Schirmer, Mr A 

Searle, Mr & Mrs L 
Sedgmen, Ms R 
Shannon, Ms C 
Sharp, A 
Smith, Mr R 
Smith, L 
Smith, Mr D 
Stewart, Mr & Mrs 
A C 

Sullivan, Mr J 
Suttling, Mr D 


Thomas, Mr K 
Thompson, Mr B 
Toohey, B & K 
van Dijk, Ms S 
Vecellio, Mr E 


Wagga Wagga 
Murwillumbah 
Tamworth 

Principal, Miller College of 

TAFE 

Mossy Point 

Heathcote 

Principal, Catholic High 
School, Griffith 
Leading Teacher, Oxley High 
School, Tamworth 

Cranbrook Foundation Ltd, 

Bellevue Hill 

Thirroul 

Annandale 

Wagga Wagga 

Bo-Bo Valley, via Ulong 

Turramurra 

Principal, Cowra High School 
Panama 


Principal, Scone High School 

Principal, St Carthage’s 
School, Lismore 
Wollongong 

Heckenberg 
Logos Foundation, 
Toowoomba, Qld 
Kendall 

Principal, Cudgegong Valley 
Public School 
Principal, Wheeler Heights 
School 

Kempsey 

Narromine 

Headmaster, Tudor House, 

Moss Vale 

Casula 

Principal, Lismore High 
School 

Acting Headmaster, The 
Kings School, Parramatta 
Turramurra 

Head Teacher, Northmead 
High School 

Principal, Blacktown Boys 
High School 

Principal, Barham Public 
School 

Hazel brook 
Thomleigh 
Wagga Wagga 
Grafton 

Lismore Heights 
Maroubra 

North Richmond 
Principal, Uralla Central 
School 

Principal, Berowra Public 
School 

Student, Blaxland High 
School 

Principal, Kyogle High 

School 

Winmalee 

Theresa Park 
Wauchope 


Watson, Dr A 
Welsh, Mr C 


Whan, Mr L 
White, Ms M F 


St George Institute of 
Education, Sydney CAE 
Headmaster, Northholm 
Grammar School, 

Arcadia 

Principal, Robert Townson 
Public School, Raby 
Bellambi 


Appendix D 

Schedule of Organisations/Persons Who 
Appeared Before The Committee at Public 
Hearings in Sydney. 

17 February, 1989 

Federation of P and C Associations of NSW: 

Mr R Tidswell 
Ms L Frow 
Mrs E McGill 
NSW Parents Council Inc.: 

Dr W Dawes 
Mr S Mason 
Brother M Brady 

Federation of School Community Organisations: 

Mrs J Tarrant 
Mrs S Allen 
Mrs C Allen 

Isolated Children’s Parents* Association: 

Mrs H Withers 
Mr J Swales 
Mrs K Bucknell 

24 February, 1989 

Catholic Education Commission, NSW: 

Bishop P L Murphy 
Mrs M Donovan 
Miss A Clarke 

Independent Teachers Association: 

Ms C Hickey 
Mr W Jurkiewicz 
Mr P Lee 

Primary Principals* Council of NSW: 

Mr T Howard 
Mr F Farrell 
Mr B McConville 

9 March, 1989 

The Association of Independent Schools: 

Mr A J Rae 
Dr R Shatford 
Mr R Whitfield 

The NSW Council of High School Principals: 

Mrs R Readford 
Mrs M Armstrong 
Mr R Hurley 
Mr M Barlow 
Mr J Chippendale 
Ms A Sharp 

The Board of Secondary Education: 

Dr F G Sharpe 
Mr K Ison 
Mr M Can- 

Institute of Inspectors of Schools and Senior Educational 
Administrators of NSW: 

Miss F J Leacy 
Mr G R Green 
Mr R Catts 

10 March, 1989 

NSW Council of Christian Parent Controlled Schools 
Ltd, 

Christian Parent Controlled Schools Ltd and Christian 
Community Schools Ltd: 
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Mr A C Deenick (NSW Council of Christian Parent- 
Controlled Schools) 

Mr J Mechielson (Christian Community Parent- 
Controlled Schools) 

Mr 0 W Magil! (Christian Community Schools 
Limited) 

Coalition Affirming Freedom in Education (CAFE), 
Accelerated Christian Education (ACE) and the 
Australian Christian Academy (ACA), and Logos 
Foundation: 

Dr B Wenham (CAFE) 

Dr F Risser (ACE and ACA) 

Mr I Peek (Logos Foundation) 

Education Department, Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
South Pacific Division: 

Mr R Faull 
Mr R Spoor 
Mr L Miller 

NSW Federation of Ethnic Schools: 

Mrs T Goreta 
Mr C Cofmas 
Mr D P Murkin 

Homeschooling Families and Citizens Who Believe in 
Freedom of Choice and Australian Association of Home 
Schoolers (AAHS): 

Mrs J Beime and 

Mrs A Adams (Homeschooling Families and 
Citizens Who Believe in Freedom of Choice) 
Pastor J Gollan (AAHS) 


16 March, 1989 

Association of Heads of Independent Schools of 
Australia, NSW: 

Mr M W Tucker 
Mrs D L Thomas 
Mr A E S Anderson 
Sydney Anglican Education Commission; 

Canon A A Langdon 
Mr D Harwin 
Mr R West 

Ethnic Communities* Council of NSW; 

Ms C Johnson 
Ms P Carosi 
Mr P Einspinner 

Ethnic Affairs Commission of NSW: 

Mr J Gebhardt 
Mr J Brennan 

NSW Montessori Association: 

Mr J O’Halloran 
Mr D Priestley 

College of Teachers, Glenaeon School Ltd (R Steiner): 
Miss S Brose , OAM 
Mr B Cherry 
Mr N Harrison 

Brethren Christian Fellowship: 

Dr E S Teiffel 
Mr R C Albutt 
Mr C W John 


17 March, J989 

Joint Council of Professional Teachers* Associations: 
Ms L Taylor 
Mr J Allison 
Mrs J Supit 

NSW Association for Gifted and Talented Children: 
Mr G Holloway 
Mr G Brisbane 
Mrs J Stephens 

NSW Department of Education: 

Dr F G Sharpe 
Dr T Burke 
Mr I F Vacchini 


31 March, 1989 

Mr R E Parry, Director, Office of Higher Education 
(NSW) 

Centre for Multicultural Studies, University of 
Wollongong: 

Ms M Kalantzis 
Dr W Cope 
Mr P G Knapp 
NSW Teachers Federation: 

Ms J George 
Ms P Simpson 
Mr D Fitzgerald 
Mr P O’Neill 

Dr A Watson, St George Institute of Education 
Mr N Hatton, Faculty of Education, University of 
Sydney and 

Mr D Squires, School of Education, Mitchell CAE 

14 April, 1989 
Sydney City Mission: 

Mrs S Hoogland 
Mr I Hough 
Mr P Mallison 

NSW Society for Crippled Children: 

Ms F Hilson 
Ms J Hackett 
Ms A O'Halloran 

Marrickville West P & C Association; 

Mr R Cameron 
Ms L Marshall 
Mr K Llewellyn 
The Smith Family: 

Ms M Roche 
Mr A Carson 

Joint Committee on Special Education, NSW: 

Mr K Johnson, OAM 
Mrs J Toll 

The NSW Council for Intellectual Disability: 

Dr J Taplin 

Mr J McLoughlin, OAM 

Australian Association of Special Education Inc., NSW 
Chapter; 

Ms H Martin 
Ms L Mills 
Mr A Tenney 

Australian Chamber of Manufactures (ACM) and 
Meta! Trades Industjy Association of Australia (MTIA): 
Mr P Andersen (ACM) 

Mrs H Ridout (MTIA) 

Mr R Jenkins (MTIA) 

Mr J Slater (ACM and MTIA) 

St Gabriers School for the Deaf: 

Brother G McGrath 
Miss L Ker 

21 April, 1989 

Office of Aboriginal Affairs, NSW; 

Mr N G Perkins OAM 
Dr C Alexander 
Ms P Naunetaki 

NSW Aboriginal Education Consultative Group: 

Ms L Burney 
Ms D Ferguson 

Ms M Valadian, AO, Co-Director, Aboriginal 
Training and Cultural Institute 
Professor Dame Leonie Kramer, DBE 
Professor of Australian Literature, The University of 
Sydney, and a Senior Fellow of the Institute of Public 
Affairs Education Policy Unit 
Institute of Early Childhood Studies, Sydney CAE: 
Dr T Cross 
Dr T Nienhuys 
Ms W Schiller 
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The Hon Franca Arena, AM, MLC 
New South Wales Farmers’ Association: 

Mr M Tooth 
Mr I Robinson 

The Council of Churches in NSW: 

Rev P Davis 
Rev B George 
Mrs L Hicks 

School Libraries Section (NSW), Australian Library 
and Information Association: 

Mr M McLachlan 
Ms A Glasscok 
Ms J Kirk 

The Australian Federation of Festival of Light: 

Rev. The Hon F Nile, ED, MLC 
Mr J Baird 
Mr B Coleman 

28 April, 1989 

Department of Family and Community Services: 

Mr R Williams 
Mr E Scott 
Mr B Wooderson 

Royal NSW Institute for Deaf and Blind: 

Mr A Baynham 
Mr J Berryman 
Mr J Race 

Autistic Association of NSW: 

Dr S Bettison 
Professor B Tonge 

Association of Heads of Independent Girls Schools of 
NSW: 

Dr J Milburn 
Miss D Bowman 

Commonwealth Department of Employment, Education 
and Training: 

Mr A Kaspura 

Hunter Region Learning Difficulties Support Group: 
Mrs R Canavan 
Mr H Calder 
Spastic Centre of NSW: 

Mrs A Clark 
Dr R Dewey 
Ms R Anderson 

The Lady Gowrie Child Centre: 

Ms J Jeremy 
Ms J Wanglin 
Mr C Ryan 
Mr P James and 
Ms S Doran 

(on behalf of themselves and Ms C Allen, Mr T 
Campbell, Mr V Davy, Mr R Graham, Ms E 
McGill, Ms S Martin, Mr K Palmer) 

NSW Early Intervention Association: 

Mrs N Shields 
Mrs J Goodfellow 
Mrs J Maddison 

Sutherland Shire Learning Difficulties Support Group 
Inc: 

Mrs J Toll 
Mrs B Harris 


26 May, 1989 



Mrs L Cunningham 
Mrs L Aspin 

The Home Economics Association of NSW: 

Miss R Riach 
Miss L Whyms 
Miss A Hewitt 

NSW Chapter Council, Australian Society for Music 
Education: 

Mr G McPherson 


Miss B Mettam 
Mrs P Herring 
Muslim Women Association: 

Mrs Aziza Abdel-Halim 
Ms Janine Gharir 
Mrs Wafa Zaim 

The Institution of Engineers, Australia (Sydney 
Division): 

Mr A Boyd 

Dr A R Barcan, Honorary Associate, Department of 
Education, The University of Newcastle 
Institute of Industrial Arts: 

Mr G Hogan 
Mr J Gibson 
Mr A Park 

Social Education Association of Australia: 

Dr D G Dufty 
Mr R D Walshe 


Appendix E 

Schedule of Organisations and Persons Consulted 
by Sub-Committees of the Committee of Review 
of NSW Schools, May 1-3, 1989 

1 May, 1989 

Institute of Inspectors of Schools and Senior Educational 
Administrators (NSW): 

Mrs J M Dartnell 
Mr J Fleming 
Mr G R J Green 
Women’s Advisory Council: 

Mrs R Kaldor 
Mrs J Skinner 

Teachers’ Christian Fellowship (NSW): 

Mr P Kidd 
Mrs A Wray 
Mr R Maidment 

NSW Association of Occupational Therapists: 

Mrs J Schofield 
Ms D Poulden 

Mr W J Eason, Founding Director, Eramboo World 
Studies Centre 

NSW Institute for Educational Research: 

Dr A Watson 
Dr C Ferguson 

NSW Council of High School Principals: 

Mrs R Readford 
NSW Teachers’ Federation: 

Mr P Cross 
Mr T Kenny 
Ms C Treneman 
Macquarie University: 

Professor D Yerbury, Vice Chancellor 
Professor B Leal, Deputy Vice-Chancellor 
Associate Professor C Deer 
Mrs M McNamara, Infants Department, Pennant Hills 
West Public School 

Mrs C West, North Sydney Demonstration School 
Mrs A Whittle, Eastwood Primary School 

2 May, 1989 

Metropolitan North Regional Working Group on School 

Counsellor Promotion and Status: 

Ms L Grunsell 
Mrs E Rudzats 
Mr K Carpenter 

Institute of Early Childhood, Sydney CAE: 

Dr T Cross 
Dr T Nienhuys 
Ms W Schiller 
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Mr L Arnold 

Ethnic Affairs Commission (NSW); 

Mr S Kerkyasharian, 

Mr J. Brennan 

Australian Association of Special Education (NSW); 
Mr A Tenney 
Ms H Martin 

Federation of P & C Associations of NSW: 

Mr R Tidswell 
Ms L Flow 
Mrs E McGill 

Primary Principals* Council of NSW: 

Mr T Howard 
Mr F Farrell 
Mr B McConville 

Catholic Education Commission, NSW: 

Bishop P L Murphy 
Miss A Clarke 
Brother K Canavan 
Mr I Hossack 
Father A Smith 

Public Education Association — Mosman: 

Mr B Hinwood 
Mrs W Perry 
Mr P Flick 

Secondary Students Coalition: 

Ms A Tomkinson 
Ms J Cummins 
Mr M Fullalove 

3 May, 1989 

Textile Educators Association (NSW): 

Dr A Fritz 
Mrs L Cunningham 
Miss H Reid 

Dr D C Barr, Principal, Macarthur Institute of Higher 
Education 

The Women's Pioneer Society of Australia: 

Mrs B Hardy-Nisbett 
Mrs P Pentecost 
Mrs C Smith 
Mrs M Taplin 

Public Service Association of NSW: 

Ms J Good 
Ms M Irwin 
Ms A Munir 
Judge K F E Torrington 
Mr J McFaul 

Rhodes P and C Association: 

Mr D Lempert 
Ms H Driver 

Mrs B Adkins, Principal, Cromer Primary School 
Mrs B Harris, Teacher, Cromer Primary School 
Speech Physio Occupational Therapy on Developmental 
Disability: 

Mrs J Perks 
Ms K Richards 
Mrs H Craven 

Arthritis Foundation of Australia (NSW): 

The Hon. Sir Eric Willis, KBE, CMG 
Mr J McGregor 
Mrs A Oud 


Appendix F 

Schedule of Organisational Representatives 
Interviewed by the Chairman 

24 May, 1989 

Institute of Inspectors of Schools and Senior Educational 
Administrators (NSW): 

Mrs J M Dartnell 


Mr J Fleming 
Mr G R J Green 

5 June, 1989 

Labor Council of NSW delegation: 

Mr M Easson 

Ms C Hickey (Independent Teachers Association) 
Mr G Smith (NSW Teachers Federation) 

Mr P Quinn (Public Service Association) 

13 June, 1989 

Metropolitan North Regional Working Group on School 
Counsellor Promotion and Status: 

Ms L Grunsell 
Mr K Carpenter 

3 July, 1989 

Institute of Early Childhood, Sydney CAE: 

Dr T Cross 

21 July, 1989 

Institute of Inspectors of Schools and Senior 
Educational Administrators (NSW): 

Miss F J Leacy 
Ms S Cremer 
Mr R Catts 

21 July, 1989 

The Kindergarten Union of NSW Inc.: 

Ms M Griggs 
Mrs T Godhard 

27 July, 1989 

NSW Department of Technical and Further Education: 
Mr M Brinsden 
Mr P Andrews 
Mr R J Puffett 
Mr P Ireland 

2 August, 1989 

Small Business Development Corporation: 

Mrs B Cail 

State Development Council: 

The Hon L Punch 


Appendix G 

Schedule of Schools Visited in the Sydney 
Metropolitan Area. 

16 February 

Condell Park Bible Church School, Condell Park 
Sherwood Hills Christian School, Bradbury 
Southern Cross Baptist Church Christian School, 
Engadine 

Sutherland Parent Controlled School, Lucas Heights 
Toongabbie Christian Community School, Toongabbie 
William Carey Parent Controlled Christian School, 
Liverpool 

23 February 

Airds High School, Campbelltown 
Bankstown Girls High School, Bankstown 
Bossley Park Public School, Bossley Park 
Canley Vale High School, Canley Vale 
Claymore Public School, Claymore 
Mainsbridge SSP, Liverpool 
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Appendix H 

Schedule of Regional Visits. 

Friday 5 — Saturday 6 May, 1989: North West Region 

Friday 5 May 

Narrabri High School 

Moree East Public School 

St Philomena’s School, Moree 

Meeting with Regional Director (NSW Department 

of Education) and Inspectors of Schools, Regional 

Office, Tam worth 

Saturday 6 May 

Public Meeting, Peel 

Cunningham County Council, Tamworth 

Wednesday 10 — Thursday 11 May, 1989: Western Region 
Wednesday '10 May 

Warren Central School 

Wilcannia Central School 

Meeting with AECG, teachers, parents at TAFE 

College 

Thursday 11 May 
Byrock School 

Meeting with Regional Director (NSW Department 

of Education) and Inspectors of Schools, Regional 

Office, Bathurst 

O’Connell Public School 

Meeting with bursars of non-government schools 

at Scots College, Bathurst 

Meeting with teacher educators from Mitchell CAE, 

Bathurst 

Public Meeting, Bathurst High School 

Tuesday 16 — Wednesday 17 May, 1989: South Coast 
Region 

Tuesday 16 May 

St Mary’s Primary School, Moruya 
Moruya High School 

Meeting with Regional Director (NSW Department 
of Education) and Inspectors of Schools, Regional 
Office, Wollongong 

Wednesday 17 May 

Oak Flats Public School 

Meeting with teacher educators, Wollongong 
University 

St Francis Xavier’s Primary School, Wollongong 
Public meeting, Wollongong Town Hall 

Friday 19 — Saturday 20 May, 1989: Riverina Region 
Friday 19 May 

Catholic High School, Griffith 

Griffith North Public School 

Hay War Memorial High School 

Claughton House Hostel, Hay 

Meeting with Regional Director (NSW Department 

of Education), Inspectors of Schools and other staff 

members. Regional Office, Wagga Wagga 

Saturday 20 May 

Public Meeting, Mt Austin High School, Wagga 
Wagga 

Tuesday 23 May, 1989: Hunter Region 
King Street Public School, Singleton 
St Catherine’s High School, Singleton 
Gateshead High School 
Public Meeting, Function Room, Newcastle 
City Hall 

Wednesday 31 May — Thursday 1 June, 1989: North Coast 
Region 

Wednesday 31 May 

Melville High School, Kempsey 
Mirriwinni Gardens 
Aboriginal Academy, via Kempsey 


St Joseph’s Primary School, Kempsey 
Public Meeting, Workers Club, Lismore 

Thursday 1 June 

Wilson Park SSP, Lismore 
St Joseph’s Catholic School, Coraki 
Lismore Diocese Catholic Education Office 
Meeting with Acting Regional Director (NSW 
Department of Education) and Inspectors of Schools, 
Lismore 

Lismore Public School 

Meeting with teacher educators. Northern Rivers CAE 


Appendix I 

Schedule of Visits to Other States and the ACT. 

13 February 

Queensland Department of Education 
1 March 

Tasmanian Department of Education 
23 March 

Education Department of South Australia 
3 April 

Ministry of Education, Western Australia 
10 April 

ACT Schools Authority 
26 April 

Ministry of Education, Victoria 

Appendix J 

Recommendations 71-75 of the Committee to 
Consider Religious Education in NSW 
Government Schools (1980). 

RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES IN SCHOOLS 
7L That such religious observances as are considered to 
be appropriate to the local situation continue to be 
permitted in schools, provided that due regard is given 
to: 

(a) their general acceptability within the particular 
school community and their contribution to 
corporateness; 

(b) parental opportunity to consult with the school 
staff on the types of religious observances, if any, 
proposed for the local school; 

(c) the rights of parents who do not wish their children 
to participate; 

(d) the supervision of children. 

72. That no teacher be required to be an active participant 
in religious observances in schools contrary to personal 
convictions or be victimized on account of such 
convictions. 

LEAVE FOR RECOGNIZED HOLY DAYS 

73. That religious groups wishing to register days of 
religious observance for their particular faith provide 
appropriate information to the Department of Education 
for circulation lo schools. 

74. That pupils be granted leave on recognized days of 
religious observance for their particular faith, provided 
that written notification from the parents is given to the 
school. 

75. That, wherever possible, steps be taken by schools and 
other authorities to avoid examinations and major 
cultural or sporting events on recognized days of 
religious observance, when pupils would normally be 
expected to be absent from school at the parents* 
request. 
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